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The  Obelisk  II,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity at  Carbondale's  student  yearbook,  was 
produced  by  the  1985  staff  and  the  Obelisk 
Publishing  Co.  Staff  offices  are  located  on 
campus  in  Green  Barracks  #0845. 

The  cover  is  a  four-color  photographic 
reproduction  with  a  protective  coating 
applied.  The  hard  case  for  the  cover  was 
made  from  150  point  base  board.  Binding 
is  Smythe  section  sewn  with  nylon  binder's 
thread.  Paper  used  for  the  text  is  70  pound 
glossy  enamel. 

There  are  19  signatures  of  16  pages  each 
and  one  flat  of  eight  pages  for  a  total  of 
312  pages,  excluding  endsheets  and  cover. 
There  are  31  pages  of  four  color  repro- 
ductions from  color  prints.  Color  process- 
ing and  printing  was  done  by  Garrett  Lane 
Photo  of  St.  Louis,  MO  and  School  of 
Technical  Careers  Photo  Technology  on 
campus. 

The  text  was  typeset  by  Southern  Illi- 
nois LIniversity  Printing  and  Duplicating 
Service.  Body  copy  was  set  in  10  point 
Chelmsford.  Photo  credits  appear  in  9 
point  Chelmsford  and  story  credits  in  18 
point  Caslon  No.  540.  Headlines  were 
hand-set  in  various  sizes  of  Caslon  No. 
540  and  Serif  Gothic  Bold. 

Walsworth  Publishing  Co.  of  Marceline, 
MO  printed  the  1985  Obelisk  II.  Wals- 
worth was  represented  by  Bob  Butler  in 
the  fall  and  Louie  Seiberlich  in  the  spring. 
The  Obelisk  ll's  in-plant  representative  is 
Brenda  Timmons. 

Official  senior  photographer  for  the 
1985  Obelisk  II  was  Delma  Studios  of  New 
York  City.  Delma  was  represented  by  John 
DeCarmo  and  Jerry  Schneider. 

Croup  photography  was  taken  by  Mike 
Goodwin  of  Goodwin  Photographic  In- 
dustries of  Alton,  IL  and  by  members  of 
the  Obelisk  II  staff. 

Special  thanks  are  extended  to  Scott 
Coffman  and  his  staff  at  University  Printing 
and  Duplicating  Service,  to  Nancy  Hunter 
Pei,  director  of  the  Office  of  Student 
Development  and  to  our  former  staff 
members  who  answered  our  numerous 
cries  for  help.  The  staff  would  also  like  to 
extend  thanks  to  all  our  families  and 
friends  who  think  we  have  forgotten  them 
through  the  course  of  the  year. 

It's  a  wrap,  Carole. 
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authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  South- 
ern Illinois  University.  All  rights  are  reserved 
and  any  reproduction  without  the  express 
written  consent  of  the  publisher  is  prohib- 
ited. Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to: 
Obelisk  Publishing  Company,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 
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Incriminating 
photos 

Following  a  tip  from  a  local  photo 
store  employee,  Carbondale  police 
arrested  Carbondale  dentist  Robert  C. 
Hebel  and  charged  him  with  several 
counts  of  child  pornography. 

The  store  employee  notified  police 
after  developing  a  roll  of  film  that  Hebel 
said  was  to  have  contained  snapshots  of 
a  family  trip.  Police  said  that  the  first  14 
exposures  on  the  roll  of  film  were  of  a 
9-year-old  girl  in  various  "nude  poses." 

Police  arrested  Hebel,  an  ll-year  resi- 
dent of  Carbondale,  when  he  returned 
to  claim  the  photographs. 

Carbondale  Police  Chief  Ed  Hogan 
said  that  Hebel,  when  questioned,  told 
police,  "I  don't  know  what  you're  so 
concerned  about.  I've  others  like  this  at 
home." 

Police  seized  thousands  of  slides,  pho- 
tographs, home  movies,  and  videotapes 
from  Hebel's  home.  The  photographs 
were  mostly  of  girls  from  3  to  9  years 
old.  Law  enforcement  officials  have 
identified  several  of  the  victims  and 
have  informed  their  parents. 

Hogan  said  that  some  of  the  cases  will 
not  be  charged  to  Hebel  due  to  the 
three  year  statute  of  limitations  on 
pornography. 


T 

I  he  bagel  men,  street  vendors  who  sell  fresh  bagels  from 
I  carts  along  South  Illinois  Avenue,  were  in  danger  of 
becoming  extinct  late  in  the  spring  semester.  Managers  of 
several  restaurants  on  the  Strip  complained  to  the  Carbondale 
City  Council  that  the  bagel  men  were  steering  business  away 
from  their  establishments.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  council  began 
enforcing  a  city  ordinance  that  prohibits  street  vendors  from 
selling  their  wares  on  public  property. 

After  attending  several  city  council  meetings,  the  bagel  men 
began  asking  business  owners  on  the  Strip  for  use  of  their 
property  from  which  to  sell  bagels.  Since  there  is  no  city 
ordinance  that  bans  vendors  from  selling  on  private  property, 
the  bagel  men  merely  moved  off  public  sidewalks.  And  so,  the 
bagel  men  survived  the  midnight  munchie  battle,  and  much  to 
the  relief  of  many  students,  were  back  out  on  the  streets  before 
the  semester's  end. 
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Up  in  Smoke 

The  Club,  a  Carbondale  landmark, 
was  destroyed  early  in  the  spring 
semester  after  fire  swept  through  the 
building  located  at  408  S.  Illinois  Ave. 
The  blaze,  which  fire  officials  were 
quoted  as  saying  was  of  "suspicious 
origin,"  completely  gutted  the  bar  and 
the  apartments  above  it. 


Changes  on  tap 


J 


The  Carbondale  Liquor  Advisory  Board  struck  down  a  pro- 
posal to  raise  the  bar  entry  age  to  21  due  to  lack  of  sup- 
port. The  Carbondale  City  Council  asked  the  LAB  to  consider 
raising  the  bar  entry  age  and  to  analyze  a  possible  ban  on  beer 
pitchers  to  help  curb  underage  drinking  in  Carbondale. 

Due  to  difficulties  in  enforcing  the  pitcher  ban,  the  LAB 
voted  against  the  proposal.  The  group  also  voted  against  raising 
the  bar  entry  age,  saying  that  instead  bar  employees  should 
undergo  training  to  spot  phony  I.D.  cards. 

And  with  a  nationwide  push  to  raise  the  drinking  age  in  all  50 


states  to  21  in  full  force,  many  college  campuses  are  feeling  the 
squeeze  as  university  officials  attempt  to  crack-down  on  college 
drinking.  For  example.  University  of  Maryland  officials  con- 
verted the  pub  in  the  student  union  to  a  bake  shop.  Illinois 
State  University  responded  to  their  school's  keg  ban  with  a  two- 
hour  riot  in  the  streets  of  downtown  Normal,  causing  extensive 
damage  to  stores  and  restaurants.  Next  year,  SIU  administrators 
intend  to  regulate  the  consumption  of  alcohol  at  pre-football 
game  tailgate  parties. 
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Tarnished 
crown 

Vanessa  Williams,  winner  of  the  1984 
Miss  America  beauty  pageant,  was 
forced  to  relinquish  her  crown  by  pag- 
eant officials  after  sexually  explicit  nude 
photos  of  her  were  published  in  Pent- 
house magazine.  Williams  was  the  first 
Miss  America  to  resign  in  the  pageant's 
history.  Suzette  Charles,  first  runner-up 
in  the  contest,  was  crowned  Miss  Amer- 
ica following  Williams'  resignation. 


Justice  served 

Bernhard  Coetz,  known  as  the  New  York  City  "Subway 
Vigilante,"  was  thrust  into  the  limelight  after  taking  the 
law  into  his  own  hands  by  firing  a  handgun  at  four  youths  who 
were  allegedly  attempting  to  mug  him  on  a  New  York  subway. 

Manhattan  District  Attorney  Robert  Margenthau  presented 
new  evidence  to  the  second  grand  jury  to  hear  the  case  against 
Goetz.  He  was  indicted  on  four  counts  of  attempted  murder, 
one  count  of  reckless  endangerment,  and  one  count  of  crimi- 
nal possession  of  weapons. 

The  grand  jury's  decision  was  handed  down  one  day  after 
Goetz  refused  to  testify  before  the  jury.  The  initial  grand  jury 
would  not  indict  Goetz  on  anything  more  drastic  than  illegal 
possession  of  weapons. 

People  across  the  country  sympathized  with  Goetz  after  the 
incident.  Talk  shows  began  focusing  shows  on  how  and  when 
people  need  to  protect  themselves. 

Goetz  claims  that  he  shot  the  four  black  teenagers  after  one 
of  them  allegedly  asked  him  for  five  dollars.  One  of  the  boys 
remains  paralyzed  following  the  shooting. 
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Restoring  lady  liberty 

The  98-year-old  Statue  of  Liberty,  one  of  the  foremost  sym- 
bols of  America's  freedom,  became  the  object  of  a  mas- 
sive restoration  project  in  July,  1984.  The  statue,  which  has  been 
a  New  York  City  landmark  for  nearly  100  years,  is  surrounded 
by  scaffolding  so  workers  can  repair  the  badly  corroded  copper 
covering.  The  restoration,  which  will  include  furnishing  Lady- 
Liberty  with  a  new  gold-plated  torch,  should  be  completed  by 
1986,  in  time  for  the  statue's  centennial. 


ap/wide  world 
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Thousands  die  in  disaster 


T 

I    he  hospital  was  full  of  people,  some  were  blind,  some 

I    were  vomiting,  and  others  couldn't  breathe.  During  the 
night,  a  deadly  cloud  of  gas  engulfed  the  towns  of  Jaiprakash 
and  Chhola,  and  had  made  its  way  into  a  large  quadrant  of  the 
city  of  Bhopal,  India. 

The  cloud  of  methyl  isocyanate  was  leaked  into  the  air 
through  a  faulty  valve  at  the  Union  Carbide  Chemical  plant  in 
Bhopal.  The  chemical  is  an  ingredient  used  in  the  production 
of  pesticides. 

Over  150,000  people  were  injured  by  the  vapors  of  the 
deadly  gas  and  nearly  3,000  were  killed. 

Several  lawsuits  have  been  filed  against  Union  Carbide  on 
behalf  of  the  injured  people.  The  cases  are  currently  in  the 
courts. 

The  government  of  India,  ruled  by  Rajiv  Gandhi,  pledged  $4 
million  in  funding  for  the  injured,  the  dead,  and  their  families. 


ap/wide  world 

Baby  receives 
baboon  heart 

Doctors  implanted  a  baboon  heart 
into  the  body  of  a  two-week-old 
infant  ailing  from  hypoplastic  left-heart 
syndrome,  a  highly  fatal  disease  in  which 
the  left  part  of  the  heart  fails  to  develop. 

The  infant,  known  to  the  world  only 
as  "Baby  Fae,"  had  a  baboon  heart 
implanted  into  her  chest  at  the  Loma 
Linda  University  Medical  Center  in 
Loma  Linda,  Calif.,  in  late  October  by  a 
transplant  team  led  by  Dr.  Leonard 
Bailey. 

The  baby  died,  however,  on  Nov.  10, 
three  weeks  after  receiving  the  animal's 
heart.  Baby  Fae  was  the  longest  living 
survivor  of  a  cross-species  transplant, 
surpassing  the  previous  record  of  3.5 
days  set  by  Benjamin  Fortes,  a  South 
African  accountant  who  received  a 
chimpanzee's  heart  in  1977. 
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Music  for  millions 


Pop  musicians  around  the  world  banded  together  this  year 
in  order  to  raise  money  to  help  feed  famine  victims  in 
Ethiopia. 

In  Britain,  a  temporary  band  called  Band-Aid  was  formed  and 
their  single,  "Do  They  Know  It's  Christmas,"  flooded  the  air- 
waves on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  during  the  holiday  season. 
The  band,  the  first  to  go  public  with  its  efforts,  included 
members  of  Culture  Club,  Wham!,  Duran  Duran,  and  others. 
The  band  was  organized  by  Bob  Geldorf  of  the  Boomtown  Rats 
and  Midge  Ure  of  the  British  synth-pop  band  Ultravox. 

America  fielded  its  own  band  to  aid  the  Ethiopian  cause  and 
United  Support  of  Artists,  or  USA  for  Africa,  whose  single  "We 
Are  The  World"  sold  in  record  numbers  featured  many  of  the 
greatest  American  recording  artists.  Lionel  Richie,  Michael  Jack- 
son, Huey  Lewis,  Bruce  Springsteen,  Steve  Perry,  Cyndi  Lauper, 
Paul  Simon,  Bob  Dylan,  and  many  others  came  together  under 
the  direction  of  producer  Quincy  Jones  to  record  one  of  the 
spring's  most  popular  songs. 

A  group  of  Canadian  artists  also  recorded  a  song  for  famine 
relief.  Under  the  name  Northern  Lights,  artists  Neil  Young, 
Anne  Murray,  Bryan  Adams,  and  Mike  Reno  of  Loverboy  all 
lended  a  hand  in  producing  the  single  "Tears  Are  Not 
Enough." 

Other  planned  bands  for  Ethiopian  relief  included  a  group  of 
gospel  singers  and  a  group  dubbed  Hearing  Aid,  which 
included  members  of  heavy  metal  bands  Judas  Priest  and  Spinal 
Tap. 
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African  Tragedy 


■  amine  swept  through  Africa  as  the  worst  drought  in  years 
destroyed  crops,  especially  in  the  eastern  African  nation 
of  Ethiopia. 

Thousands  of  people  in  Ethiopia,  hardest  hit  by  the  drought, 
died  due  to  starvation.  The  number  of  victims  is  expected  to 
reach  2  million  before  the  disaster  is  over. 

People  around  the  world  have  donated  money  and  food  to 
help  relieve  the  problem.  Temporary  bands  from  England, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  recorded  albums  and  donated 
the  profits  to  the  Ethiopian  relief  fund. 


Implants  increase 

T 

I  he  Jarvik-7  artificial  heart  made  headlines  as  a  record 
I  number  of  artificial  heart  implants  were  made  during 
1984-85.  Four  people  were  given  the  jarvik-7,  an  operation 
which  is  still  being  perfected. 

William  Schroeder,  the  most  successful  heart  recipient,  was 
the  first  patient  to  leave  the  confines  of  the  hospital.  Schroeder 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  Louisville  Humana  Hospital  and  live  in 
an  apartment  across  the  street  from  the  hospital  where  the 
operation  was  performed. 
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When  you're  hot 

or  the  first  time  in  over  50  years,  the  Summer  Olympics 
returned  to  Los  Angeles  in  1984.  The  United  States  pulled 
away  from  the  competition  by  winning  174  medals:  83  gold,  61 
silver,  and  30  bronze. 

The  games  produced  stars  such  as  runner  Carl  Lewis  and 
gymnast  Mary  Lou  Retton.  •  •  « 

Lewis  won  four  gold  medals  for  his  outstanding  performance 
In  the  100  meters,  200  meters,  the  long  jump,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  400  meter  relay  team. 

Retton  captured  the  gold  medal  for  all-around  gymnastics 
plus  a  silver  medal  for  the  vault  and  bronze  medals  for  the  floor 
exercise  and  the  uneven  parallel  bars.  The  gymnastics  team 
took  home  the  silver  medal  for  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  Union,  who  played  an  Integral  part  in  the  winter 
games  In  Yugoslavia,  and  other  Communist  countries  boycot- 
ted the  Summer  Olympics,  saying  that  the  boycott  was  In  retal- 
iation to  the  United  States  for  their  boycott  of  the  1980  summer 
games  held  in  Moscow. 
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And  when 
you're  nof 
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I  he  Winter  Olympics  In  Yugoslavia  produced  four  gold 
I  and  four  silver  medals  for  the  United  States.  Scott  Hamil- 
ton skated  away  from  the  games  with  the  gold  medal  In  men's 
figure  skating  while  Steve  Mahre,  a  relative  newcomer  to  the 
Olympic  scene,  took  the  gold  In  the  men's  Giant  Slalom  skiing 
event. 


49ers 
strike  gold 

T 

I  he  San  Francisco  49ers  emerged 
I  victorious  In  Superbowl  XIX  after 
beating  the  Miami  Dolphins  42  to  24. 
San  Francisco  quarterback  Joe  Montana 
played  nearly  a  flawless  game  as  the 
49ers  rolled  over  the  Miami  defense. 

Miami  quarterback  Dan  Marino,  one 
of  the  most  talked-about  players  In  this 
year's  game,  was  uneffective  against  the 
49ers  thunderous  defensive  line,  which 
only  allowed  2  touchdowns. 
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The  year  of  the  Tiger 


T 

■  he  Detroit  Tigers  came  out  on  top 
I  in  the  World  Series  after  destroy- 
ing the  San  Diego  Padres  four  games  to 
one.  The  Chicago  Cubs,  the  perennial 
losers  of  the  National  League  East, 
almost  made  it  to  the  series,  but  were 
eliminated  in  the  National  League 
playoffs  by  the  Padres.  In  the  American 
League,  the  Tigers  dashed  the  Kansas 
City  Royals'  hopes  of  a  series  berth  after 
beating  them  in  the  playoffs  three 
games  to  none. 


Wrigley  Reld  in 
the  spotlight 

T 

I  he  Chicago  Cubs,  after  winning  the  pennant  in  the 

I  National  League  East,  became  the  center  of  controversy 
after  baseball  officials  asked  that  lights  be  installed  at  Wrigley 
Field,  the  Cubs  home  ballpark. 

Baseball  Commissioner  Peter  Uberroth  asked  the  Cubs  to 
install  artificial  lighting  at  the  field  so  that  night  games  could  be 
played  during  the  National  League  play-off  series.  The  Cubs, 
however,  won  the  battle  and  day  games  were  played  during 
the  series. 

The  controversy  continues,  however,  because  baseball  offi- 
cials would  like  to  see  lights  installed  at  Wrigley  Field  so  eve- 
ning games  can  be  played  throughout  the  regular  season. 

Chicago  fans,  especially  the  ones  who  live  on  Sheffield 
Avenue,  across  from  the  field,  say  that  they  don't  want  to  break 
the  day  game  tradition  or  the  quiet  of  the  nighttime  by  install- 
ing lights. 


Holy  Cow! 


The  Chicago  Cubs,  once  referred  to  as  the  "losingest  team 
in  baseball,"  defied  the  odds  in  1984  and  emerged  victo- 
rious atop  the  Eastern  division  of  the  National  League. 

The  Cubs,  who  had  not  won  a  pennant  in  39  years,  took  the 
divisional  title  following  a  season-long  battle  with  another  of 
baseball's  losingest  teams,  the  New  York  Mets.  Both  teams  had 
been  at  the  top  of  the  division  throughout  the  season. 

The  Cubs,  however,  lost  out  on  a  chance  at  going  to  the 
World  Series  after  losing  to  the  San  Diego  Padres  three  games 
to  two. 
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The  Rain 
Reigfied  King 
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eather  has  been  por- 
trayed as  a  force  that 
intentionally  sets  out  to 
confound  the  mortal 
man.  The  forces  sur- 
rounding Southern  Illinois  proved  their 
cleverness  once  again  by  reeking  havoc 
on  the  Homecoming  Day  festivities. 

Moderate  weather  preceded  this  year's 
Homecoming  Day,  but  early  morning 
clouds  rolled  in  and  by  daybreak  the 
drizzling  rain  was  sitting  in  puddles  on 
the  sidewalks.  Illinois  Avenue  was 
sparsely  populated  with  small  groups  of 
huddling  Saluki  fans.  Withstanding  the 
elements,  the  loyal  fans  waited,  antici- 
pating the  arrival  of  the  Homecoming 
Day  Parade. 

maentanis 


All  at  once  the  parade  with  all  of  its 
floats,  cars  and  marching  bands  quickly 
passed  the  onlookers.  The  rain  was  now 
beating  down  on  the  people,  floats,  band 
members  and  the  spirit  of  Homecoming 
1984. 

Plan  B  was  in  effect.  The  SIU  Barbeque 
was  relocated  inside  the  Student  Center. 
The  hundreds  of  people  associated  with 
the  parade  were  milling  around,  looking 
for  something  to  do. 

Smiles  and  laughter  abound  as  the 
workers  feverishly  tried  to  make  room 
for  the  enormous  influx  of  people.  Actor 
Robert  Walden  and  actress  Margot 
Kidder  were  treated  to  breakfast  with 
Bruce  Swinburne,  vice  president  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Lou.  The 
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breakfast  was  continuously  interrupted 
by  young  and  old  asking  for  autographs. 
Walden  and  Kidder  smiled  and  endured 
while  their  eggs  sat  on  their  plates  getting 
cold. 

Actor-comedian  Tom  Sullivan  started 
off  the  Homecoming  Weekend  with  a 
show  in  the  Student  Center  Ballrooms. 
Sullivan  proclaimed  life  was  a  celebra- 
tion, and  that  the  relationships  between 
parents  and  children  were  very  impor- 
tant and  should  be  cherished.  He  sang 
the  theme  song  to  his  movie,  "If  you 
could  see  what  I  hear,"  and  several  other 
selections  that  allowed  him  to  mix  his 
special  sense  of  humor  with  his  fine 
musical  talent. 

Pre-game  partiers  turned-out  in  less 
than  anticipated  numbers.  Homecoming 
Day  was  the  first  time  the  kegger-ban  at 
tailgating  parties  was  in  effect.  Since  the 
rains  squelched  the  number  of  tailgaters, 


the  SIU  Police  had  little  trouble  enforcing 
the  new  rule.  The  few  revelers  that  did 
uphold  the  tradition  of  a  pre-game  party 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  inspite  of 
the  gloomy  fall  weather. 

The  1984  football  season,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  '83  championship,  was 
not  the  most  exciting  season  for  the 
Dogs,  but  the  drenched  spectators  were 
treated  to  a  late  game  comeback  that 
fell  just  short  of  winning  the  game.  The 
Saluki  squad  lost  to  West  Texas  State 
24-17. 

Aside  from  the  rain  and  the  football 
team's  loss.  Homecoming  was  still  an 
enjoyable  event  for  all  that  partici- 
pated. Few  people  left  Carbondale  dis- 
appointed, afterall,  it's  coming  home  to 
Southern  Illinois  to  visit  the  campus,  the 
area  and  the  people  that  make  SIU  and 
Carbondale  the  special  place  that  it  is.    |k 
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PARENTS  DAY 


Southern's 
Familylies 
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Different  groups  and  organiza- 
tions from  the  University  displayed 
their  wares  . . . 


arents'  Weekend  is  the  University's  op- 
portunity to  show-off  the  campus  and  its 
people  to  students'  parents.  But  more 
importantly,  the  weekend  gives  parents 
a  chance  to  meet  their  son  or  daughter's 
friends  and  become  familiar  with  SIU. 

The  Brass  Band  kicked  off  Parents' 
Weekend  1984  with  a  Friday  night  per- 
formance. The  comedy  troupye  mixed  its 
special  blend  of  humor  with  fine  music 
and  delighted  the  crowd  that  attended 
the  show. 

Saturday,  the  biggest  day  of  the  week- 
end, began  with  a  marketplace  atmos- 
phere in  the  Student  Center.  Different 
groups  and  organizations  from  the  Uni- 
versity displayed  their  wares,  gave  out 
free  information  about  campus  facilities, 
and  extended  the  warm  hospitality  that 
Southern  Illinois  is  known  for. 

Rain  spoiled  most  of  the  pre-game 
tailgate  parties  and  kept  the  majority  of 
parents  and  students  inside  until  game 
time. 

The  football  Salukis  played  against  llth 
ranked  University  of  Northern  Iowa. 
Pre-game  ceremonies  included  a  special 
performance  by  the  Saluki  Shakers  and 
the  nationally  recognized  Marching  Sa- 
lukis. The  football  game  carried  all  of 
the  fun  and  excitement  of  the  games  of 
the  1983  season.  The  Salukis  romped 
over  Northern  Iowa,  40-10. 

As  the  skies  cleared  during  the  half- 
time  performance  of  the  Shakers  and 
the  Marching  Salukis,  Hopye  Kelly, 
mother  of  SIU  student  Juliet  Flemming, 
was  named  1984  "Parent  of  the  Day." 
The  award  is  given  to  parent{s)  based  on 
an  essay  written  by  their  son  or  daugh- 
ter. 

Following  the  game,  there  were  an 
array  of  activities  planned  for  parents  to 
choose  from.  Banquets  were  sponsored 
in  the  Student  Center,  for  example,  and 
the  tour  train  was  finishing  its  day  of 
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Parent  of  the  Day  essay 


Juliet  Fleming 

My  mother  does  justice  to  the  word  parent.  As  a  single  parent  she 
has  raised  seven  children  of  her  own.  In  addition,  she  has  been  a 
foster  parent  for  many  years.  The  hardships  and  obstacles  she  has 
overcome  makes  me  proud  to  say  she's  my  mother. 

When  my  parents  were  divorced  in  1964,  my  mother  found  herself 
alone  with  four  children  under  age  five.  She  often  worked  two  jobs  to 
help  ends  meet  and  keep  her  family  together.  During  this  period  she 
often  took  foster  children  in  the  home  so  she  could  spend  more  time 
with  her  own  children.  Sometimes  when  things  were  really  rough,  she 
would  have  to  swallow  her  pride  and  accept  public  aid.  Even  though 
we  had  little  money,  my  mother  would  find  enough  to  take  us  to  a 
museum  or  the  zoo  in  Chicago. 

My  mother  met  my  step-father  in  1970.  They  married  and  had  two 
children  of  their  own.  They  also  adopted  my  sister,  Jeannette,  a  foster 
child  with  multiple  medical  problems.  Mother  returned  to  school  in 
1980  for  Licensed  Practical  Nursing.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  also 
working  and  trying  to  be  a  mother.  She  struggled  through  school  and 
managed  to  feed  all  of  us  when  she  and  my  step-father  separated. 

After  the  separation,  we  moved  to  another  town  and  mom  started 
college  in  Nursing.  At  this  time,  her  youngest  was  four  and  mom  had 
serious  doubts  about  leaving  her.  However,  she  was  determined  to  get 
her  education  and  enrolled  to  be  a  Registered  Nurse. 

My  mother  recently  graduated  with  honors  from  MacMurray  College 
with  her  Bachelor's  of  Science  in  Nursing.  During  the  four  years  she 
spent  in  school,  she  had  to  juggle  parenting,  work,  and  school.  Since 
there  were  still  three  children  at  home,  this  proved  to  be  no  easy  task. 
She  has  gone  out  of  her  way  to  be  both  Mother  and  Father  to  all  of  us 
children.  She  has  never  let  parenting  become  a  second  priority  to 
anything. 

The  years  of  self-sacrifice  and  hardships  have  made  my  mother  my 
best  friend.  Only  now  can  I  realize  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to 
give  us  up  for  adoption  or  ship  us  out  to  relatives.  Instead,  she  kept  us 
together  through  thick  and  thin  and  has  made  us  a  closer  family.  I  can 


only  hope  to  be  half  as  good  a  mother  to  my  children  as  my  nioiher 
has  been  to  me.  If  I  am,  I  shall  be  satisfied  that  I  am  a  good  parent.  I 
hope  that  I  can  repay  my  mother  in  some  way,  and  the  honor  of 
Parent  of  the  Day  would  be  a  good  way  to  show  her  how  much  I  love 
her  and  appreciate  her. 
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campus  tours,  which  are  designed  to 
help  familiarize  parents  with  the  layout 
of  the  campus. 

Saturday  ended  with  a  beautiful  or- 
ange sunset  that  drenched  the  Univer- 
sity with  a  warm  glow. 

Sunday  morning  church,  a  family  tra- 
dition for  some,  was  held  in  Shryock 
Auditorium.  The  non-denominational 
World  Communion  Sunday  service  was 
celebrated  by  13  area  ministers.  The  Rev. 
Robert  Noblett  said  during  the  service 
that  the  purpose  of  a  celebration  in  this 
manner  is  to  "accent  our  oneness  under 
Christ." 

Sunday  afternoon  brought  the  week- 
end to  a  close.  Parents  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  students  to  their  books.       11 
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'Clunk' Music 
not  a 

Clinker 


Playing  what  they  have  termed  "clunk"  music,  a  cross  be- 
tween classical  and  punk,  the  Brass  Band  performed  for  a  near- 
capacity  crowd  at  Shryock  Auditorium  October  6  as  part  of  the 
Parents'  Weekend  festivities. 

The  Brass  Band  consists  of  five  members,  each  being  profi- 
cient on  a  variety  of  brass  instruments.  The  main  core  of  the 
band  revolves  around  the  traditional  instrumentation  of  two 
trumpets,  a  trombone,  a  baritone  and  a  tuba.  During  the  show, 
each  band  member  becomes  a  comic  personality.  Trumpet 
players  Loois  Tooloose  and  Jimby  are  the  clowns  of  the  outfit 
while  trombonist  El  Capitan  and  baritonist  Buford  provide  the 
straight  man  foils  for  Loois'  and  Jimby 's  antics.  Tuba  player  Fritz 
Frumheimer  straddles  the  fine  line  between  clown  and  straight 
man;  one  minute  he's  hamming  it  up  and  competing  for  the 
attention  of  the  audience  and  the  next  he's  the  fool  for  Loois' 
and  Jimby 's  pranks.  This  mixture  of  comedy  and  music  is  the 
essence  of  the  Brass  Band  and  their  performance. 

The  Brass  Band  is  a  unique  musical  ensemble  which  began 
during  1971  in  San  Francisco.  According  to  El  Capitan,  the  band 
was  first  brought  together  to  play  at  a  fair,  but  the  interest  they 
sparked  caused  them  to  concentrate  more  on  the  band  than 
their  careers  as  freelance  musicians.  By  1976  the  band  had 
become  a  full-time  occupation  for  its  members. 

"We  kind  of  grew  out  of  the  whole  street  scene  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  early  70s,"  explained  tuba  player  Fritz.  "The 
first  five  or  six  years  we  just  did  it  for  fun,"  he  said. 
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"The  group  got  so  popular  that  by  1975  it  started  to  interfere 
with  the  other  things  we  were  doing  as  freelancers,"  added  El 
Capitan. 

The  band  sports  a  distinct  look  as  well  as  musical  orientation. 

"Start  out  by  first  visualizing  the  Marx  Brothers,"  said  El 
Capitan,  "then  visualize  all  the  excitement  that  can  come  out  of 
five  brass  players  and  mix  those  two  together." 

"It's  not  that  we  copy  (the  Marx  Brothers)  per  se',  but  it's  the 
kind  of  energy  and  that  kind  of  humor  where  the  comedy  is 
created  out  of  situations  and  the  characters  themselves,"  El 
Capitan  went  on  to  explain.  "The  kind  of  things  we  do  and  the 
energy  we  throw  out  just  seems  to  have  universal  appeal." 

While  the  Brass  Bank  has  been  moderately  successful  in  the 
United  States,  the  primary  success  for  the  band  has  been 
outside  America. 

"It's  been  an  interesting  career  for  us  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  because  we've  made  the  most  impact  essentially  on 
markets  outside  the  states,"  Fritz  said.  "We  have  a  big  following 
in  Australia,  we've  done  a  successful  series  of  concerts  in 
Mexico  City,  and  we've  established  ourselves  in  the  U.K.  and 
parts  of  Europe,"  Fritz  said.  "There's  been  a  real  interest  in  the 
band  overseas." 

Lack  of  public  exposure  has  been  the  band's  main  stumbling 
block  in  their  search  for  success  in  America. 

"Our  problem  is  that  we're  unique,"  Fritz  stated.  "There's 
nothing  like  us  so  people  have  a  problem  describing  us.  You 
have  to  come  and  see  us  to  understand  what  we  are." 

"Because  we  are  different  we  don't  fall  into  any  easy  cate- 
gory," added  El  Capitan.  "We  need  a  lot  of  visual  advertising." 

"When  we've  gone  overseas  we've  always  been  produced  by 
people  with  vision  and  money,"  said  El  Capitan.  "In  the  United 
States  we  haven't  found  the  people  who  are  able  to  do  that 
kind  of  thing  for  us."  jl 
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HALLOWEEN 


Grand  Welcome 
Helps  Halloween 


As  autumn  tightens  her  grip  on  Southern  Illinois 
with  chilly  temperatures  and  bone-rattling 
breezes,  the  students  of  SIU  and  other  colleges 
from  around  the  Midwest  challenge  the  legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow  and  fight  the  cool  weather 
with  some  startling  costumes  in  earth-shaking 
numbers. 
Although  the  tradition  of  the  Carbondale 
alloween  celebration  has  been  carried  on  since  the  middle 
seventies,  the  1984  festival 
set  some  standards  by 
which  all  future  festivals 
will  be  judged.  During  the 
weekend,  Carbondale  saw 
22,000  people  on  the  strip 
joining  a  celebration  that 
has  become  a  legend. 

The  Halloween   revelers 
spread    out    from    TJ's    to 
Bleyer's,  and  on  East  Grand 
from    Illinois    Avenue    to 
Wall    Street.    Carbondale's 
City  Council  took  an  active 
part  in  the  planning  of  the 
festivities,  and  made  a  few 
changes  that  proved  to  be 
a  positive  step  toward  mak- 
ing  the   weekend    of    partying 
more   enjoyable   for   everyone, 
students  and  residents.  The  city 
aided  the  celebration  this  year 
by  closing  off  Grand  Avenue  and 
building   a   bandstand   for   the 
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many  groups  that  played  an  array  of  music  for  the  enthusiastic 
revelers.  The  city's  approval  of  the  celebration  has  been  granted 
only  twice  since  the  beginning  of  the  long  tradition  of  Hal- 
loween parties. 

Friday  night  was  unusually  crowded  on  the  strip.  Officials 
estimated  the  evening's  group  numbered  well  above  the  6,000 
mark,  the  largest  group  ever  recorded  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Halloween  weekend.  Considering  the  enormous  crowd  up- 
town, the  evening  was  nearly  without  incident.  The  Carbondale 

police  monitored  the  strip 
and  quickly  handled  the 
few  problems  that  did 
occur. 

About  3  a.m.  Dairy 
Queen  closed,  the  pizza 
makers  were  exhausted, 
and  costumed  hoards  of 
people  were  finished,  for 
about  12  hours. 

In  years  past,  the  Saluki 
football  team  has  had  out- 
of-town  games  on  the  fes- 
tival   weekend.   The   team 
and  the  fans  were  estatic 
to    have    a    home    game 
against   Indiana   State   Sat- 
urday   afternoon.    People 
flocked  to  the  tailgating  areas  by 
the  bunches.  As  the  game  began 
many  of  the   partiers   paid   the 
admission    fee    and    came    into 
McAndrew  Stadium  to  rest  and 
watch  the  game.  The  outcome 
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was  not  the  most  enjoyable  from  the 
fan's  point-of-view,  but  the  game  was 
well-played.  The  Dogs  fell  to  the  Syca- 
mores 27-10. 

As  the  sun  began  to  set  Saturday,  the 
ghouls  and  goblins  came  out  in  waves. 
The  party  was  on. 

Darkness  brought  nearly  16,000  crea- 
tures onto  the  strip  and  Grand  Avenue. 
The  bandstand  drew  large  crowds  as  the 
west  coast  group,  The  Blasters,  played 
their  version  of  rock-a-billy  music.  In 
Pursuit  and  Kool  Ray  and  the  Polaroidz 
warmed  the  crowd  up  before  The  Blast- 
ers came  on  stage. 

The  threat  of  rain  had  no  effect  as  the 
largest  crowd  in  the  history  of  the  cele- 
bration partied  long  into  the  night. 

Even  with  all  of  the  extra  room  to 
spread  out  on  Grand  Avenue,  the  streets 
were   still   crowded.   The   one   element 
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Darkness  brought 
16,000  creatures 
onto  the  Strip 
and  Grand  Avenue. 


missing  was  the  quintessential  costume; 
the  costume  that  would  bring  back  a 
major  issue  of  the  year.  In  the  past, 
there  had  been  Tylenol  bottles,  sperm 
banks  and  Ayatolla  Khomenis.  This  year's 
costumes  were  more  of  the  traditional 
vein.  The  occasional  condom.  Playboy 
Bunny,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Draculas  were  the 
ever-present  majority. 

Sunday  came  and  the  travellers  began 
to  leave.  Most  left  with  the  vision  of 
returning  a  year  later  to  once  again  take 
part  in  the  Midwest  Mardi-Gras.  They'll 
be  back;  who  could  miss  an  event  like 
Halloween,  Carbondale-style?  A 
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For  23  years,  Mary  Lou's 
good  cooking  and  warm  per- 
sonality have  made  her  a 
mom -away -from -mom  for 
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wo  middle-aged  women,  each  with  an 
overcoat  loosely  tied  around  her  waist, 
stepped  through  the  doorway.  One 
woman  removed  her  coat.  The  other, 
quickly  scanned  the  room  and  leaning 
toward  her  friend,  said,  "This  is  just  like 
the  old  days." 

Nearly  all  of  the  stools  at  the  reddish- 
orange  counter  were  full.  A  young  man 
moved  to  the  next  stool,  leaving  two 
adjacent  seats  empty.  The  women  sat 
down. 

Like  all  newcomers  to  Mary  Lou's  Grill, 
the  women  seemed  fascinated  by  the 
collection  of  photographs  on  the  walls — 
pictures  of  past  Saluki  football  teams, 
coaches,  local  bands  and  many  profes- 
sional singers  that  have  visited  the  diner. 
There  are  three  walls  of  photos,  some  in 
gold  frames,  some  in  black,  and  almost 
all  8-by-10  inch  pictures. 

Mary  Lou  has  been  on  the  go  since  5 
a.m.   The   diner   at   114   S.    Illinois   Ave. 


opens  at  7  a.m.  She  has  made  sure  the 
biscuits  are  ready,  the  griddle  is  hot  and 
that  the  coffee  is  made.  The  griddle  is 
behind  the  counter.  Customers  can  walk 
in  and  hear  the  bacon  sizzling  as  it 
cooks.  Scrambling  eggs  with  a  spatula, 
Jeff,  the  cook,  works  with  the  speed  of  a 
Japanese  chef. 

The  radio  playing  in  the  background 
is  tuned  to  WCIL.  Mary  Lou  Trammel 
and  her  daughter  Cheryl  are  waiting  on 
the  people  sitting  at  the  45-foot-long 
counter. 

Mary  Lou  greets  customers  as  she 
pours  Hershey's  Chocolate  Syrup  and 
milk  from  one  plastic  glass  to  another. 
While  on  her  way  to  serve  the  chocolate 
milk,  she  says  hello  to  five  customers 
and  takes  two  orders. 

Business  at  the  grill  had  been  good 
until  last  year.  Mary  Lou  said  that  Car- 
bondale  has  too  many  fast-food  shops 
that  are  closer  to  campus. 


by  WM.  RUMINSKI 
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"A  lot  of  students  won't  walk  up  here 
when  there  is  McDonald's  almost  right 
across  the  street  from  the  dorms,"  she 
said. 

Mary  Lou  has  been  feeding  the  resi- 
dents and  students  in  Carbondale  for  23 
years.  She  and  her  husband,  Jim,  bought 
the  diner  in  1962. 

"The  biggest  problem  the  other 
woman  had  with  the  business  was  that  if 
she  didn't  want  to  stay  open  for  eight 
hours,  she'd  close  up  after  four,"  Mary 
Lou  said. 

"The  first  place  had  only  14  stools  at 
the  counter,"  she  said.  The  "first  place," 
the  original  Mary  Lou's  Grill,  was  at  100 
W.  Walnut  Street.  The  counter  at  the 
diner  on  South  Illinois  Avenue  is  three 
times  the  size  of  the  first. 

The  Trammels  opened  Mary  Lou's  Grill 
in  October  1962. 

"At  first  most  of  the  customers  were 
townspeople,"  she  said,  "but  it  wasn't 
long  before  a  few  college  students 
started  to  come  in  for  lunch." 

Mary  Lou  talks  to  all  her  customers. 
She  refers  to  students  who  regularly  visit 
the  diner  as  "her  kids."  Mary  Lou  has  six 
children  of  her  own,  ranging  in  age  from 
23  to  34  years  old  and  nine  grand- 
children. 

"The  students  come  in  because  they 
know  I'll  talk  and  joke  around  with 
them,"  she  said.  She's  always  interested 
in  knowing  how  "her  kids"  are  doing  in 
school. 
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"In  the  '60s  a   lot  of  the  customers 
were  hippies  with  hair  down  to  here," 
she  said  as  she  motions  to  a  spot  about 
four  inches  below  her  shoulder,  "and  I' 
got  a  lot  of  them  haircuts  too." 

With  a  grin,  she  tells  about  the  time  a 
friend's  daughter  was  visiting.  Mary  Lou 
had  the  girl,  a  beautician,  set  a  chair  in 
the  corner  of  the  diner  and  gave  seven 
of  the  customers  haircuts. 

"The  next  day,  the  father  of  one  of 
the  guys  brought  me  a  dozen  roses," 
Mary  Lou  recalled. 

During  the  rioting  in  May  of  1970, 
Mary  Lou's  Grill  and  the  Dairy  Queen 
were  about  the  only  businesses  in 
downtown  Carbondale  that  were  not 
damaged. 

"We  never  had  a  problem  with  any  of 
the  students,"  said  Mary  Lou.  "They 
would  come  in,  eat  and  shoot  the 
breeze." 

"The  riots  didn't  help  business, "she 
said.  "Half  of  our  customers  were  in 
jail." 

Among  all  of  the  pictures  on  the  walls 
of  the  diner,  Mary  Lou  has  snapshots  of 


many  former  students  who  spent  their 
free  time  at  the  grill.  Pointing  to  different 
pictures,  she  rattled  off  the  people's 
names  and  the  years  they  graduated. 

"I  don't  remember  as  many  names  as 
I  used  to,  I  don't  know  why,"  she  said, 
smiling  as  she  exhales  the  smoke  from 
her  cigarette. 

Business  was  booming  in  the  '70s. 
Mary  Lou  moved  her  diner  to  its  present 
location  114  S.  Illinois  Ave.  in  1976. 

"Moving  here  was  unbelieveable.  Fifty 
football  players  helped  us  move,"  she 
said. 

"Rod  Sherrill  was  playing  for  the 
Salukis.  He  was  one  of  the  players  that 
helped  us  move.  His  picture  is  over  there 
on  the  wall." 

Sherrill  is  the  defensive  line  coach  for 
the  Saluki  football  team. 

Dana  Clark  was  a  student  at  SIU  in 
1976.  Clark  performed  in  the  Student 
Center  last  fall  as  part  of  the  Coffeehouse 
Concert  Series.  Mary  Lou  said  Clark  came 
to  the  grand  opening  with  her  guitar 
and  sang  for  part  of  the  afternoon. 

Clark  wrote  and  recorded  a  song  titled 
"Mary  Lou's  Cafe." 


Tweniy-ihrt'c  years  after  opening, 
Mary  Lou  says  she  still  runs  the  grill 
about  the  same. 

"I  think  people  come  here  because 
I'll  talk  to  them  and  anyway  who  likes  to 
go  to  a  place  where  the  person  behind 
the  counter  comes  up  to  you  and  says, 
'What  do  you  want?'"  she  said. 

Ted  Elliott,  a  student,  said,  "I  come  to 
Mary  Lou's  because  Mary  Lou  is  like 
having  another  mom." 

Steve  Griffin  said  that  being  able  to 
come  in  and  have  a  late  breakfast,  with- 
out getting  a  hassle  like  at  other  places 
makes  him  feel  a  little  more  at  home. 

Mary  Lou's  Grill  has  seen  everything 
from  yippies  to  yuppies.  "I  love  to  meet 
the  people,"  Mary  Lou  said,  "and  many 
of  the  students  stay  in  touch  after  they 
leave  Carbondale." 

A  1976  graduate,  Rory  Clark  said  that 
he  had  just  returned  from  Chicago. 

"My  second  stop  was  Mary  Lou's  for  a 
strawberry  shake,"  Rory  said.  He  stopped 
at  the  hotel  first. 

"Mary  Lou's  is  an  institution,"  he  said, 
"but  best  of  all,  she's  like  a  mother  to  so 
many  of  the  students."  II 
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Inside  and  out 


The  first  university  in 
the  country  to  offer 
courses  in  a  correctional 
center,  SIU  pioneered 
the  concept  behind 
prison  education 
programs.  Comparing 
the  program  to  classes 
held  on  campus,  we 
found  the  differences  to 
be  few  and  the 
similarities  many. 
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t's  Thursday  night.  Dinner  is  over.  Paul 
Mazure  grabs  his  books  and  heads  out 
to  meet  the  other  guys  from  his  block. 

A  group  gathers  in  the  hallway.  They're 
waiting  for  an  escort. 

Two  men  in  green  uniforms  approach 
the  group.  They're  the  escorts. 

The  guys  walk  toward  the  door.  It's 
locked.  An  escort  opens  it. 

Outside,  the  men  can  hear  their  foot- 
steps echoing  off  the  stone  walls  around 
them.  Fifty  yards  ahead  they  come  to 
another  door.  Locked.  The  escort  opens 
the  door  and  the  guys  walk  inside. 

Paul  and  his  classmates  are  on  their 
way  to  school  under  conditions  that 
would  frustrate  most  college  students. 

Paul  is  No.  A-87849  at  the  Menard 
Correctional  Center  and  one  of  the  175 
students  enrolled  in  SIU  courses  at  four 
Southern  Illinois  prisons. 

The  SIU  students  in  District  428,  the 
Illinois  Correctional  Centers,  attend 
each  class  once  a  week  for  three  hours  a 
day.  Homework  is  assigned,  papers  are 
graded,  students  pass  and  some  fail. 

These  SIU  students  may  never  be  seen 
at  Gatsby's,  the  spillway  or  even  in 
Lawson  Hall,  but  with  enough  time  and 
dedication,  they  will  graduate  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  University  Studies. 

Classrooms  at  the  institutions  look  like 
those  found  on  campus,  the  textbooks 
are  the  same,  the  courses  are  no  differ- 
ent. Likewise,  the  teachers. 

One  of  them  is  John  Coggeshall,  who 
teaches  anthropology  at   the   Centralia 
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Correctional  Center.  "The  abilities  and 
interests  of  the  students  are  the  same  as, 
if  not  greater  than,  those  found  on 
campus,"  he  said. 

Robert  Gold,  an  SIU  history  professor 
who  teaches  at  Menard,  said  that  the 
level  of  interest  in  education  is  much 
higher  among  the  students  at  the  cor- 
rectional centers. 

"The  quality  of  SIU  students'  willing- 
ness to  do  hard  work  has  deteriorated, 
which  is  something  that  I  don't  experi- 
ence at  the  prisons.  These  guys  are  in  it 
to  learn,"  Gold  said. 

Another  is  Beverly  Stitt,  an  SIU  Voca- 
tional Education  teacher,  who  teaches 
business  management  at  the  minimum 
security  prison  in  Vienna.  Stitt  said  that 
during  classes  at  the  centers  she  en- 
counters fewer  naive  questions  than  she 
does  on  campus. 

"The  correctional  center  students 
seem  to  understand  human  nature  better 
than  many  of  the  students  on  campus," 
Stitt  said.  She  taught  at  the  Graham  Cor- 
rectional Center  in  Hillsboro  before 
transferring  to  the  minimum  security 
facility.  She  said  that  teaching  at  Vienna 
is  easier,  because  at  Graham  teachers 
have  to  deal  with  the  tension  created  by 


having  guards  standing  outside  the  class- 
room door. 

Courses  offered  at  the  institutions 
range  from  data  processing  to  courses 
about  the  American  judical  system.  Stu- 
dents at  Menard  have  a  choice  of  three 
courses.  Group  Decision  Making,  Argu- 
mentation and  Debate,  and  Business 
Machine  Operations. 

A  correctional  center  resident  that 
wishes  to  enroll  in  the  SIU  program  must 
have  completed  a  minimum  of  30  credit 
hours  of  TOO-  and  200-level  coursework. 
Many  junior  colleges  and  community 
colleges  teach  the  general  studies 
courses  at  the  prison  and  some  offer 
associate  degree  programs  in  various 
vocational  areas. 

Eligible  students  must  enroll  in  a  mini- 
mum of  eight  credit  hours  unless  they 
wish  to  work  at  a  maintenance  job  within 
the  institution.  Residents  must  fulfill  the 
required  eight  hours  of  their  work  as- 
signment to  participate. 

Unlike  Menard,  students  at  Centralia 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  having 
only  two  SIU  courses  to  take.  The  Cen- 
tralia resident  must  take  both  courses 
and  either  work  at  a  maintenance  job  or 
enroll  in  a  course  taught  by  Kaskaskia 
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'\  .  .  (these)  students  seem  to 
understand  human  nature  better 
than  some  students  on  campus/' 


College.  Students  who  are  unwilling  to 
do  either,  cannot  participate  in  the 
program. 

James  Willis,  a  student  at  the  Centralia 
Correctional  Center,  said,  "The  courses 
in  the  institutions  include  more  one-to- 
one  attention  from  the  teacher  than 
some  courses  outside  the  prison." 

The  educational  programs  director  at 
Centralia,  Michael  Richards,  said,  "The 
small  number  of  students  qualified  to 
take  SIU  courses  and  the  large  number 
of  residents  transferring  to  other  institu- 
tions makes  planning  a  curriculum  and 
offering  a  wider  variety  of  courses  nearly 
impossible." 

Student  William  Fabsik  blames  the 
scarcity  of  courses  on  University  and 
prison  red  tape.  He  said  there  are  many 
more  residents  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  program  at  the  Vienna  Correctional 
Center,  where  Fabsik  studies.  They  don't 
participate,  according  to  Fabsik,  because 
many  of  the  prerequisites  for  the  400- 
level  courses  taught  by  SIU  are  not 
available  to  the  students  in  the  prisons, 
making  the  course  material  too  difficult. 

Harry  Jackson,  educational  programs 
supervisor  at  Menard,  said  that  a  prob- 
lem that  keeps  the  program  from  being 
even  more  effective  is  the  relatively  small 
ratio  of  students  that  are  genuinely  in- 
terested in  getting  an  education  as 
compared  to  those  that  enroll  in  the 
program  to  pass  the  time. 

Pointing  to  a  drawer-full  of  files,  Jack- 
son said,  "Here  is  why  many  of  the 
residents  take  courses.  Some  residents 
just  want  to  learn  a  little  more  and  try  to 
become  a  cellblock  lawyer."  The  files 
contained  the  paperwork  filed  by  resi- 
dents requesting  retrials. 

Jackson,  during  his  20-year  involve- 
ment with  prison  system  education,  said 
that  he  has  seen  major  changes  in  the 
education  program.  The  program  has 
gone  from  being  like  an  adult  learning 
center,  which  leaves  the  responsibility  of 
getting  to  class  up  to  the  resident,  he 
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said,  to  what  is  now  more  like  a  private 
school.  "We  will  not  tolerate  any  misbe- 
havior. If  they  get  out-of-line  they're 
gone." 

Jackson  recalls  once  suspending  a 
student  from  classes  for  six  months  be- 
cause he  winked  at  a  female  teacher. 

Women  teachers  have  handled  work- 
ing at  Menard  very  well,  said  Jackson. 
He  said  that  although  most  students  do 
not  have  a  preference,  some  of  the  older 
students  will  not  take  classes  with  a  fe- 
male instructor.  But  most  of  them,  Jack- 
son said,  are  the  residents  that  were 
here  before  they  allowed  women  into 
the  prison. 

SlU's  involvement  in  the  Correctional 
Center  Educational  Program  began  at 
Menard  in  1956.  According  to  Ray 
Quick,  superintendent  of  School  District 
428,  SIU  was  the  first  institution  of  higher 
education    in    the    country    to    provide 


courses  inside  prison  walls.  During  the 
subsequent  29  years,  programs  have  be- 
gun throughout  the  Illinois  Correctional 
System  and  across  the  country. 

SIU  extended  the  reach  of  its  program 
in  1972  to  Vienna,  a  minimum  security 
prison,  and  again  in  1981  to  Centralia 
and  Graham,  both  medium  security  fa- 
cilities. The  premise  behind  the  program 
in  1956  was  that  education  was  the  key 
to  rehabilitation.  Quick  said  it  was  soon 
found  that  education  was  not  the 
cure-all. 

"Rehabilitation  is  a  catch-phrase,"  said 
Quick.  He  feels  that  no  one  can  force 
another  person  to  change. 

It  is  hoped.  Quick  said,  that  education 
will  create  the  desire  to  change  and 
help  those  in  prison  to  obtain  that 
change. 

Steve  Steurer,  researcher  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Corrections,  said  that 
studies  conducted  by  the  institute  show 
a  correlation  between  the  return  rate  of 
inmates  (recidivism)  and  their  involve- 
ment in  educational  programs.  A  study 
conducted  in  Maryland  shows  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  the  recidivism  rates  of 
inmates  participating  in  college  level 
programs  as  compared  to  those  inmates 
involved  in  high  school  GED  programs. 

Hartzel  Black,  director  of  educational 
programs  at  the  Vienna  Correctional 
Center,  said  that  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Corrections  is  in  the  final  stages  of 
establishing  a  follow-up  system  to  better 
monitor  the  effectiveness  of  the  correc- 
tional centers  in  general.  Data  from  the 
system,  he  said,  will  also  be  categorized 
according  to  the  residents'  involvement 
in  the  different  programs  inside  the 
institutions. 

Black  estimates  that  the  recidivism  rate 
of  inmates  participating  in  the  college 
and  vocational  programs  would  be  about 
5  percent.  He  expects  the  rate  to  be  15 
percent  for  those  involved  only  in  voca- 
tional programs  and  almost  50  percent 
for  those  who  do  not  participate  in  any 
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educational  programs. 

Paul  Mazure  went  into  prison  in  1962. 
He  said  it  took  him  until  1978  to  earn  his 
first  associate's  degree.  Paul  has  since 
earned  a  second  associate's  degree,  in 
vocational  studies,  and  will  graduate  as  a 
member  of  the  SIU  Class  of  1985.  He  will 
receive  a  bachelor's  degree  in  University 
Studies. 

Paul  is  47  years  old.  He  doesn't  mind 
that  most  of  the  other  SIU  students,  in 
prison  and  on  campus,  are  younger.  He 
said  that  being  a  little  older  is  an  advan- 
tage because  he's  more  settled. 

"Most  of  the  young  guys  here  don't 
care  anything  about  schooling,"  Paul 
said,  "they  just  want  to  sit  around  watch- 
ing TV  and  smoking  dope." 

Class  is  over.  Paul  and  the  class  wait, 
again,  for  their  escorts.  The  doors  are 
still  locked,  their  footsteps  still  echo.  Back 
inside  their  block,  the  guys  bed  down 
for  the  night.  They'll  do  the  same  routine 
tomorrow.  Paul's  tomorrows  will  last  a 
few  more  years. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "let's  just  say  I  have  a 
while  to  go."  li 
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Mor  the  multitudes  of  SIU  students  who 
live  in  the  central  part  of  Illinois,  the 
concrete  trail  known  as  U.S.  Route  51 
crosses  nothing  but  a  bleak  and  miser- 
able wasteland  that  must  be  endured  on 
a  trip  to  and  from  home.  Between  the 
cornfields,  farms  and  desolate  little  towns 
lies  but  few  spots  of  interest  to  break  the 
tedium  of  the  trek.  Yet,  in  a  small  town 
about  30  miles  north  of  Carbondale  there 
exists  a  scene  that,  for  those  who've 
noticed,  provides  ample  reasons  to  be 
curious.  After  all,  the  sight  of  two  grown 
men  sitting  on  a  porch  waving  to  any 
and  all  cars  that  pass  is  something  kind 
of  strange. 

"We  have  a  good  time  every  day," 
said  Sam  Chapman,  35,  who  is  one  of 
the  two  men  that  operate  Chapman's 
Shop  in  Tamaroa — a  town  of  1,200  that 
has  seen  better  days.  Sam  and  his  father, 
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Clarence.  62,  squeeze  out  a  living  selling 
glassware,  tools  and  other  sundry  items. 
The  two  men  offer  another  treasure  at 
their  shop  that  no  one  can  purchase — 
it's  free — the  spirit  of  good  cheer.  That 
spirit  is  summed  up  in  the  simple  act  of 
holding  one's  hand  in  the  air.  A  simple 
wave,  but  it  can  mean  so  much  more. 

"We  don't  make  much  money  doing 
this,"  said  Clarence,  "but  it's  nice  being 
your  own  boss.  After  all,  when  you're  at 
the  bottom,  you  can't  go  anywhere  but 
up."  He  sharpens  knives  and  saw  blades 
to  aid  the  income  of  the  shop. 

"I  don't  know  why  we  started  waving," 
he  explained,  "It  just  sort  of  happened 
after  the  store  opened." 

Clarence,  a  WWII  veteran,  opened  the 
shop  in  1970  after  losing  his  job  at  a 
stove  manufacturing  plant  in  Centralia. 


Sam  attended  SIU  from  1969  to  1976. 
While  at  Southern,  Sam  earned  both  a 
bachelor's  and  master's  degree  in  Phi- 
losophy. He  studied  until,  as  he  said, 
"the  department  and  I  lost  interest  in 
my  specialization." 

Waving  may  not  have  earned  them 
any  money,  but  the  large  number  of 
acquaintances  the  two  have  accumulated 
seems  to  be  reward  enough. 

Two  men  from  Canada  stopped  once 
on  their  way  to  a  Memphis  Blues  Festival 
six  years  ago,  the  Chapmans  said,  and 
now  the  two  guys  are  regular  visitors  on 
their  yearly  trips  south.  Local  politicians 
are  also  regular  visitors,  especially  around 
election  time,  as  are  the  assorted  wind 
tramps,  fishermen,  game  hunters,  and 
antique  hunters — all  of  which  love  to 
stop  and  swap  jokes  with  the  Chapmans. 
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Sam  and  his  dad  have  even  visited 
with  travelers  from  overseas.  They  spent 
one  afternoon  with  a  woman  from  Paris, 
France.  The  three  sat  around  and  dis- 
cussed the  marketplaces  in  Europe. 

Not  all  of  their  visitors  are  willing  to 
talk.  Sam  recalled  one  time  when  a 
woman  from  Lenz,  Austria,  came  into 
the  shop  and  was  "rather  cold."  But  she 
soon  warmed  up  to  the  Chapmans  when 
Sam  said  hello  in  her  native  tongue. 
They  got  along  wonderfully  after  she 
found  a  little  bit  of  home  in  Tamaroa, 
Illinois. 

"One  woman  from  Chicago  told  us 
that  people  up  there  never  wave  like  we 
do,"  said  Clarence,  "Chicagoans,  she 
said,  would  think  that  we're  crazy." 
Clarence  and  Sam  weren't  surprised  by 
this  statement,  they  both  feel  that  the 
people  from  the  South  and  West  are 
friendlier  than  others. 
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"People  take  the  back  roads  because 
you  get  a  chance  to  see  more  of  the 
country.  The  interstates  are  so  much  the 
same,"  said  Sam — a  fact  that  has  probably 
helped  them  to  survive  this  long.  He 
said  that  gas  prices  and  inflation  have 
slowed  things  down.  "We  use  to  see  a 
lot  more  cars  in  the  old  days." 

Students  frequently  stop  at  Chapman's 
shop.  Clarence  said  that  a  lot  of  SIU 
students  stop  by,  especially  around 
break  time.  "They're  real  interested  in 
old  stuff,"  said  Clarence.  The  Chapmans 
have  been  the  subject  for  student  pho- 
tographs more  times  than  they  care  to 
remember. 

For  two  people  who  work  seven  days 
a  week  and  exist  on  the  edge  of  extinc- 
tion, their  good  humor  never  seems  to 
falter.  By  their  choice,  the  store  is  open 
every  day  and  they're  always  ready  with 
a  wave  or  a  story  for  those  driving  by  or 
stopping  in. 

The  Chapmans  are  two  bright  spots 
on  a  long  dim  concrete  ribbon.  They 
could  make  your  next  trip  up  Route  51 
more  bearable,  and  with  everyone's 
help,  their  special  brand  of  cheer  might 
spread  throughout  the  central  part  of 
Illinois  and  bring  the  traffic  back  to  ol' 
51.  11 
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The  flying  Salukis  keep 
their  noses  up  and  glide  into 
national  competition 

r 

^  es5na-152s  filled  the  skies  over 

^^tf  Wlllard  Airport  during  the 
annual  National  Intercollegiate  Flying 
Association  Region  8  airmeet  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Champaign.  Teams 
from  six  schools  around  the  Midv^/est 
shared  the  airspace  in  hopes  of  being 
one  of  three  teams  to  advance  to  the 
national  college  airmeet  at  Ohio  State 
University  in  May. 

Southern  Illinois  University's  National 
Champion  Flying  Salukis  staked  their 
claim  to  a  share  of  the  airspace  and 
placed  first  in  the  regional  competition. 
The  SIU  fliers  have  won  the  regional 
competition  only  once  in  the  previous 
eight  years,  but  have  been  national 
champions  six  times. 

Willard  Airport,  located  in  Savoy,  Illi- 
nois, is  the  home  field  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  flying  team.  SIU  pilots  arrived 
in  Champaign  five  days  prior  to  the  air- 
meet to  practice  and  become  familiar 
with  the  airport. 

The  preparations  paid  off  as  the  Saluki 
team  won  the  competition  in  which  the 
first,  second  and  third  place  teams  were 
only  separated  by  a  total  of  four  points. 

The  regional  competition  consists  of 
ground  and  flying  events.  Ground  com- 


petitions are  designed  to  test  a  pilot's 
knowledge  of  the  aircraft,  mapping,  and 
maintenance.  Flying  competitions  are 
designed  to  test  a  pilot's  accuracy  and 
control  of  the  aircraft. 

The  SIU  fliers  displayed  their  talents  in 
each  area,  winning  the  ground  events 
and  tying  the  University  of  Illinois  in  the 
flying  events. 

The  Flying  Salukis  began  the  season 
with  five  rookies  on  the  12-person  roster. 
Adjusting  to  new  coach  Mark  Rhodes 
also  faced  the  team.  Rhodes  replaced 
18-year  coach  Tom  Young  who  retired 
following  the  1984  season. 

Rhodes  attributed  their  victory  to 
the  consistency  of  their  performance 
throughout  all  phases  of  the  competi- 
tion. Team  members  placed  in  each  of 
the  eight  events. 

The  first  flying  event  is  the  power-off 
landing  competition.  Pilots  glide  their 
aircraft  down  onto  the  runway  and  at- 
tempt to  land  the  craft  on  a  line  painted 
across  the  landing  strip.  Pilots  are  given 
100  feet  before  and  200  feet  past  the  line 
before  the  landing  is  disqualified. 

The  power-on  landing  event  is  similar 
to  the  power-off  competition  except  the 
pilots  have  the  engine  of  the  craft  run- 
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ning  throughout  the  landing. 

A  computer-graded  simulated  flight  is 
the  third  flying  event.  The  pilot  sits  in  a 
simulated  cockpit  with  all  of  the  usual 
gauges  and  is  given  a  flight  pattern  to 
fly.  The  computer  reads  the  controls  and 
grades  the  pilot  according  to  the  varia- 
tions between  the  pilot's  course  and  the 
course  programmed  into  the  computer. 

The  final  flying  competition  is  the 
message  drop.  Two  pilots  in  a  plane 
trying  to  drop  a  block  of  wood  on  a 
marker  10  feet  wide  from  200  feet  in  the 
air. 

Rookies  took  four  of  the  12  places 
earned  in  the  flying  events  by  the  Saluki 
team.  Outstanding  performances  were 
given  by  veteran  John  Heineman,  who 
placed  first  in  the  power-off  landing 
competition  and  second  in  the  message 
drop.  David  Clavey  placed  third  in  the 
power-off  landing  and  fourth  in  the 
simulator  flight  event.  Mark  Hamilton 
earned  a  third  place  finish  in  the  simu- 
lated flight  competition. 

After  the  scores  for  the  flying  events 
were  totalled,  SiU  and  U  of  I  had  tied 
for  the  lead.  Ties  are  very  uncommon  in 
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NIFA  competition,  but  both  SIU  and  the 
lllini  were  awarded  the  championship  of 
the  flying  events. 

Ground  events  consist  of  pilots  plot- 
ting courses  in  a  given  time  limit,  identi- 
fying slides  of  different  aircraft  and 
checking  for  mechanical  problems  or 
exterior  damage  in  15  minutes. 

The  Saluki  team  came  on  strong  in  the 
ground  events  by  posting  three  first- 
place  victories. 

Mark  Hamilton  placed  first  in  the  air- 
craft identification  competition,  Paul 
Hoegstrum  took  first  in  the  computer 
accuracy  event  and  Dean  Haviland  dom- 
inated the  pre-flight  checkout  event. 
Steve  Poglitsch  helped  the  team  along 
with  a  second  place  finish  in  the  pre- 
flight  event  behind  teammate  Haviland. 

The  Ground  Events  Team  Champion- 
ship was  awarded  to  the  Flying  Salukis 
during  a  banquet  at  the  University  Inn, 
in  Champaign,  following  the  competi- 
tion. 

The  Flying  Salukis  are  looking  forward 
to  the  national  meet  held  in  May  of 
1985,  where  they  will  be  defending  their 
national  championship  title  and  hope  to 
be  adding  to  their  record  as  the  win- 
ningest  team  in  the  NIFA. 


a  I 


Editor's  note:  The  Flying  Salukis  trav- 
eled to  Ohio  State  University's  airstrip 
for  the  annual  National  Intercollegiate 
Flying  Association  National  Competition 
on  May  7-10. 

The  73  member  team,  five  seniors  and 
8  freshmen,  competed  in  the  same 
events  that  they  were  tested  on  in  the 
Region  8  airmeet.  Although  several  of 
the  team  members  have  joined  the  team 
since  the  October  regional  competition, 
the  NIFA's  v^inningest  team  stood  fast 
against  the  odds  and  came  out  a  winner. 

The  young  team  placed  third  in  the 
flying  competition  and  second  in  the 
ground  events.  The  overall  team  award 
was  given   to   the   University  of  North 


Dakota,  who  won  the  national  title  from 
the  defending  Saluki  squad  by  an  8  point 
margin. 

Saluki  Coach  Mark  Rhodes  said  that 
several  awards  and  trophies  were  won 
by  individual  flyers  although  the  team  as 
a  whole  did  not  put  in  an  outstanding 
performance. 

Although  the  Salukis  left  Ohio  State 
University  a  little  disappointed,  they  are 
looking  forward  to  both  next  year's 
Region  8  Airmeet,  which  will  be  held  at 
Southern  Illinois  Airport,  and  next  year's 
national  competition  so  they  can  attempt 
to  regain  the  crown  they  so  narrowly 
lost  in  Ohio. 
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The  Whistle 


IS 


A  Carbondale  chiropractor 
admits  that  he  and  members 
of  the  Saluki  basketball  or- 
ganization were  shooting  for 
more  than  just  two 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Several  events  led  up 
to  the  investigation  into  Carbondale 
chiropractor  Roy  White's  payments  to 
Saluki  men's  basketball  center  Kenny 
Perry  that  may  have  had  an  impact  on 
White's  decision  to  come  forward  about 
the  matter. 

Beginning  in  early  March  1985,  George 
lubelt,  consultant  to  the  SIU  women's 
basketball  team,  resigned  as  president  of 
the  Saluki  Athletic  Booster  Club  after  he 
found  out  that  he  wasn't  going  to  be 
offered  the  Saluki  men's  basketball  head 
coaching  position. 

Lew  Hartzog,  men's  intercollegiate 
athletics  director,  said  in  a  press  release 
that  he  thought  he  had  received  permis- 
sion from  Bruce  Swinburne,  vice  presi- 
dent for  student  affairs,  to  talk  to  lubelt 
about  the  coaching  position.  Swinburne, 
however,  denied  that  Hartzog  had  the 
authority  to  discuss  the  job  with  lubelt. 

"Once  Lew  and  I  had  discussed  it,  we 
agreed  that  Allen  (Van  Winkle)  should 
remain  as  head  coach,"  Swinburne  said. 

Later,  Swinburne  relinquished  his  ju- 
risdiction over  the  intercollegiate  athlet- 
ics programs. 

By  Wednesday,  March  27,  SIU  Presi- 
dent Albert  Somit  appointed  Dean  Stuck, 
professor  of  educational  leadership,  as 
the  special  assistant  to  the  president  for 
intercollegiate  athletics.  His  first  task  was 
to  make  a  decision  on  what  should 
happen  with  the  men's  basketball  pro- 
gram in  the  wake  of  lubelt's  allegations. 


Blown 


April  5 


Stuck  had  little  time  to  begin  the 
depth  of  his  investigation  before  the  first 
shock  jolted  the  Saluki  men's  basketball 
program. 

Indicating  that  he  only  was  told  the 
day  before,  Stuck  revealed  apparent  vio- 
lations of  MVC  and  NCAA  rules  con- 
cerning the  recruiting  of  center  Kenny 
Perry.  Perry,  allegedly,  was  receiving 
payments  of  some  $900  a  month  for  two 
years  through  an  arrangement  between 
a  Saluki  basketball  supporter  and  assist- 
ant men's  coach  Stafford  Stephenson. 

Stuck  announced  the  acceptance  of 
Stephenson's  resignation.  The  informa- 
tion concerning  the  payments  reportedly 


came  to  light  when  Roy  S.  White,  a  Car- 
bondale chiropractor,  claimed  that  Allen 
Van  Winkle,  men's  basketball  head 
coach,  had  approachd  White  in  1982 
about  giving  financial  assistance  to  bas- 
ketball center  Kenny  .Perry.  White  went 
on  to  say  that  Van  Winkle  had  told  him 
the  money  was  needed  to  recruit  Perry, 
who  is  married  and  at  that  time  was 
awaiting  the  birth  of  the  Perrys'  first 
child. 

Van  Winkle  said  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  payments  or  any  of  the  arrange- 
ments that  were  allegedly  made  between 
Perry  and  White.  At  about  the  same 
time,  Clint  Perry,  Kenny's  older  brother, 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  Van  Winkle 
did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
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payments  or  making  the  arrangements. 
Clint  Perry  said  he  had  arranged  the 
meeting  with  White  through  Stephen- 
son, information  provided  in  late  spring 
by  the  University  Relations  office  indi- 
cated that  Stephenson  had.  in  fact,  ap- 
parently contacted  White  and  conducted 
the  discussions  in  Van  Winkle's  name, 
but  had  not  told  Van  Winkle  of  the 
activities. 


April  6 


Speculation  by  some  of  the  basketball 
players  filled  the  news.  The  top  players 
from  the  84-85  season  were  asked  by 
local  news  media  about  their  plans  for 
the  future.  Most  did  not  know  what  to 
expect  in  85-86.  Many  feared  SIU  would 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity— at  the  time  steeped  deep  in  a 
basketball  debacle  of  its  own — and  dis- 
continue the  basketball  program. 


April  9 


Allen  Van  Winkle  resigned  his  position 
as  head  coach.  He  said  his  resignation 
was  based  solely  on  SlU's  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  "a  Division  I  basketball  pro- 
gram," and  accused  the  University  of 
expecting  too  much  from  the  team 
without  spending  the  money  needed  to 
improve  its  facilities  and  promote  the 
program. 

Almost  simultaneously.  Dean  Stuck 
appointed  Herman  Williams  as  interim 
head  coach  of  the  Saluki  men's  basket- 
ball team.  Williams  assumed  the  new 
position  near  the  end  of  the  spring 
player  recruiting  season. 


April  19 


The  shock,  disgust  and  disillusionment 
of  the  prior  ten  days  gave  way  to  quiet 
investigation  by  Stuck  and  other  Univer- 
sity officials.  Stuck  announced  his  inves- 
tigation was  complete  but  the  NCAA 
and  MVC  asked  Stuck  not  to  comment 
on  the  contents.  President  Somit  publicly 
assured  all  concerned  that  the  basketball 
program  would  continue  and  be  re-built. 

Still,  the  movement  toward  choosing  a 
coach  and  turning  the  men's  basketball 
program  around  did  little  to  lighten  the 
shadow  cast  on  the  practices  of  all  Saluki 
athletic  teams.   Even   Somit  questioned 


the  role  of  athletics  in  the  mission  of  the 
University  when  he  outlined  his  opinion 
on  the  matter,  at  a  press  conference. 

"I  want  to  emphasize  .  .  .  that  educa- 
tion, not  sports  competition,  is  our  pri- 
mary business.  It  is  a  national  disgrace 
when  universities  place  a  higher  value 
on  a  successful  coach  than  on  a  Nobel 
Laureate;  it  is  no  less  disgraceful  when 
they  compete  more  avidly  for  seven- 
foot  centers  than  for  Phi  Beta  Kappa- 
quality  students. 

"Neither  basketball  nor  any  other 
sport  on  this  campus  exists  to  train 
would-be  professional  athletes.  I  am 
more  concerned  with  how  many  of  our 
basketball  players  successfully  complete 


their  education  than  with  how  many  go 
on  to  play  in  the  National  Basketball 
Association.  Don't  misunderstand:  We 
are  happy  to  have  good  athletes — as 
students,  but  they  will  have  to  be  stu- 
dents first — and  athletes  second." 

Regardless,  Stuck  said  he  anticipated 
no  shortage  of  applicants  in  the  Univer- 
sity's national  search  for  a  new  men's 
basketball  head  coach.  An  eight-member 
committee  was  appointed  by  Stuck  to 
advise  him  during  his  search,  including 
head  football  coach  Ray  Dorr  and  wom- 
en's basketball  head  coach  Cindy  Scott. 
Former  SIU  players  Harold  Bardo  (asso- 
ciate chairman  for  medical  education 
and  director  of  the  MEDPREP  program) 
and  John  T.  Mouw  (professor  of  educa- 
tional psychology)  were  named  to  the 
committee  along  with  associate  law  pro- 
fessor Peter  C.  Goplerud,  III;  real  estate 
management  company  general  manager 


John  T.  Cherry;  McLeansboro  High 
School  athletics  director  and  basketball 
coach  David  Lee  and  SIU  student  repre- 
sentative Steve  Katsinas. 


April  27 


Dean  Stuck  met  with  the  coach  advi- 
sory committee  for  nearly  eight  hours, 
choosing  eight  finalists  from  more  than 
80  applicants.  Interim  head  coach  Her- 
man Williams  was  among  the  eight 
finalists. 


May  6 


Stuck  announced  that  three  finalists 
remain  as  candidates  for  the  head  coach- 
ing position.  The  three  were  Tony 
Barone,  an  assistant  coach  at  Bradley 
University  in  Peoria;  Steve  Cottrell,  head 
coach  at  Western  Carolina  University; 
and  Rich  Herrin,  head  coach  at  Benton 
High  School  in  Southern  Illinois.  The 
three  would  come  to  Carbondale  and 
visit  the  campus  and  be  interviewed  by 
the  advisory  committee. 


Mwl3 


For  many  years,  critics  of  Saluki  bas- 
ketball have  pointed  to  the  lack  of  a 
"regional  coach"  as  one  of  the  program's 
downfalls.  The  critics  were  silenced  when 
Dean  Stuck  announced  that  Benton  head 
coach  Rich  Herrin  had  been  selected  as 
the  new  head  coach  of  Saluki  men's 
basketball  team.  Herrin  brings  with  him 
an  impressive  high  school  coaching  ca- 
reer, including  a  25-year  record  of  616 
wins,  209  losses  and  21  regional  cham- 
pionships. A  candidate  for  the  SIU  job  in 
1980  when  Van  Winkle  was  hired,  Herrin 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Illinois  High 
School  Basketball  Coaches'  Hall  of  Fame. 

A  Look  Back 

Perhaps  the  bright  spot  in  all  that 
occurred  is  the  fact  that  when  it  needed 
to,  the  University  acted  swiftly  and  defin- 
itively in  correcting  its  errors  and  righting 
itself.  Southern  Illinois  University  did  in 
just  two  months  what  sometimes  takes 
years  to  reveal  and  repair.  The  rest,  as 
they  say,  is  history.  |l 
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The  older  residents  in  Herri n 
remember  the  ''trouble"  in  the 
early  1900s.  Many  can  remember 
Charlie  Birger,  his  gang,  and  the 
strength  of  the  coal  miners,  but 
most  of  them  would  rather  forget. 


II  my  life  I  have  visited 
my  grandparents  in 
Herrin  on  a  regular 
basis.  The  town  al- 
ways seemed  very 
friendly  to  me, 
for  my  grand- 
parents knew  everyone  as  if  they  were 
their  next  door  neighbors.  Part  of  that 
could  have  been  because  my  grandfather 
has  lived  in  Herrin  all  of  his  70  years. 

The  town  itself  seems  peaceful  today. 
I  have  always  felt  as  if  the  people  who 
lived  there  were  at  home  no  matter 
what  part  of  town  they  were  in. 

But  I  also  remember  a  book  that  used 
to  sit  on  a  shelf  in  our  living  room.  It 
was  called  "Bloody  Williamson"  and  was 
subtitled  "A  Chapter  in  American  Law- 
lessness." The  cover  pictured  a  noose 
hanging  from  a  scaffold. 


by  Cheryl  Williamson 
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When  1  was  about  10  years  old  I 
remember  making  the  connection  be- 
tween "Williamson"  in  the  book  and 
Williamson  Counts  where  ms  grand- 
father lived. 

I  read  the  book  when  I  was  in  high 
school,  but  I  rarely  thought  much  about 
it.  To  me.  it  was  simply  a  story  of 
Williamson  County's  past.  I  didn't  con- 
sider how  people  who  had  actually  lived 
through  the  "trouble"  felt  about  it. 

I  did.  however,  find  out  v\'h\'  the 
county  was  called  "Bloody"  Williamson. 
The  name  stems  from  the  violent  inci- 
dents of  the  Bloody  Vendetta,  the  Herrin 
Massacre,  the  ku  Klu\  klan  and  the 
Gang  Wars. 

The  roots  of  Bloody  Williamson  began 
in  the  late  19th  century  with  the  Bloody 
Vendetta.  Paul  M.  Angle,  author  of  the 
chronologs  "Bloods  Williamson."  wrote 
that  a  feud  called  the  Bloody  \endetta 
began  on  July  4.  1868.  It  invoked  an 
argument  over  a  card  game  between 
Felix  Henderson  and  a  member  of  the 
Bulliner  family.  The  Hendersons  and 
Bulliners  clashed  and  the  violence 
began. 

The  feud  soon  included  an\  and  all 
allies  of  both  families.  The  anger  o\er 
the  card  game  became  hatred  between 
people.  It  also  caused  fear  throughout 
the  country  because  the  local  govern- 


ment was  unable  to  stop  the  killing  in- 
volved with  the  feud. 

Six  people  had  been  murdered  by 
Januars  1876.  seven  people  had  been 
punished  for  the  murders. 

The  feud,  or  Vendetta  as  it  has  come 
to  be  known,  was  labeled  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  August  9.  1875.  "A  disgrace 
to  the  whole  State  of  Illinois — a  disgrace 
to  the  courts  of  the  State,  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State,  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  the  people  of  the  State." 

The  \endetta  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  convictions  of  the  people  of  the 
county  in  the  later  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries.  Angle,  describing  the  people, 
wrote  that  "almost  without  exceptions 
they  were  hot-blooded,  proud,  obsti- 
nate, jealous  of  family  honor  and  quick 
to  resent  an  insult.  Given  what  they 
considered  sufficient  provocation,  they 
could  kill  with  little  compunction." 

M\  grandfather.  James  Nelson,  said 
that  strong  ties  existed  between  the 
people.  He  described  how  people 
worked  together  to  oil  their  streets,  for 
example.  When  he  was  young,  he  said, 
the  streets  of  Herrin  were  not  paved  and 
would  dry  up  in  the  summer  and  create 
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The  Bulliners,  one  of  the  two  families  that 
began  the  Bloody  Vendetta  in  1868.  lived  in 
Crainville,  while  the  other  family,  the  Hen- 
dersons, lived  just  north  of  Crainville. 


The  Herrin  Massacre  was  named  such  be- 
cause the  violence  began  just  five  miles 
southeast  of  the  town  at  a  newly  opened 
mine  owned  by  the  Southern  Illinois  Coal 
Company  in  September  of  1922. 


Beginning  in  1923,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
roamed  over  all  of  Williamson  county,  sup- 
fKJsedly  to  rid  the  county  of  bootlegging. 


When  Charlie  Birger  was  arrested  in  April 
1928,  he  was  kept  In  jail  in  Marion  until  he 
was  hung  that  same  month  in  Benton. 


a  dust  problem.  Neighbors  joined  to- 
gether and  rented  oil  wagons  to  oil  the 
streets  in  their  neighborhoods. 

"A  neighbor  was  neighbor,"  he  said. 
"If  you  needed  help,  they'd  help  you." 

There  were  ties  between  the  people 
because  almost  every  man  in  town  was  a 
miner.  Strip  mining  became  a  business 
in  Williamson  County  in  1869  when  the 
first  mine  opened.  By  1922,  mining  was 
the  occupation  of  most  of  the  residents. 
My  grandfather  said  the  "mines  influ- 
enced everything"  in  the  country. 

The  main  tie  common  to  the  miners 
was  the  union.  My  grandfather  said  that 
back  then,  "a  lot  of  miners  put  the  union 
before  family,  country  and  God." 

In  April  1922,  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  went  on  strike.  By  June, 
the  Southern  Illinois  Coal  Co.  dismissed 
its  union  workers  and  brought  in  strike- 
breakers. On  June  22,  violence  broke 
out  and  led  to  what  became  known  as 
the  Herrin  Massacre.  According  to 
Angle's  account,  armed  with  weapons 
the  striking  miners  went  to  the  mines 
and  forced  the  strikebreakers  to  walk  to 
a  nearby  field.  The  strikers  then  told 
them  to  run  for  their  lives  and  began 
shooting. 

Several  of  the  strikebreakers  survived 
the  attack  in  the  field,  only  to  find  a 
hostile   crowd    awaiting   them    back    in 


Herrin.  Greeted  by  the  angry  towns- 
people, they  were  forced  to  march  down 
the  streets  toward  the  cemetery.  My 
grandfather  remembers  watching  the 
parade  of  people  from  his  home  as  they 
walked  down  13th  Street.  He  said  the 
strikers  "marched  'em  around  and  dis- 
played 'em"  to  everyone  in  town. 

At  the  cemetery,  the  crowd  watched 
as  the  strikebreakers  were  tied  together 
and  shot.  Two  survived  the  gunshot 
wounds  only  to  have  their  throats  slit  by 
a  member  of  the  crowd. 

No  one  from  the  town  helped  the 
wounded  men.  Two  of  the  wounded 
asked  for  water,  according  to  Angle, 
when  Chicago  newspaperman  Don 
Ewing  tried  to  give  them  a  drink,  his  life 
was  threatened. 

Mrs.  Carl  Neilson.  a  lifelong  resident 
of  Williamson  County,  said  she  remem- 
bers the  Herrin  Massacre  well. 

"People  supported  the  miners,"  she 
said.  "They  felt  they  were  just  trying  to 
protect  their  jobs." 

In  his  book  "The  Herrin  Massacre," 
Chatland  Parker  offers  an  explanation  of 
why  the  people  acted  as  they  did.  In 
1923  Parker  wrote  that  "the  miner  cannot 
forget — although  he  has  forgiven  the 
past — the  terrible  hardships  he  was 
forced  to  endure  under  the  old  unfair 
operators." 
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Parker  used  "the  one  great  law:  'Self- 
preservation  is  the  first  rule  of  nature'" 
to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  striking 
miners.  Their  jobs  and  livelihoods  were 
in  question  and  they  were  fighting  for 
them. 

Five  men  were  tried  in  Williamson 
County  for  the  murders  of  21  men  and 
found  not  guilty. 

This  verdict  shocked  me  as  much  as 
actual   incidents  themselves.  Angle 


Herrin 
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Map    of    the    locale    of    the 
Herrin  Massacre,  September  22, 
1922.       The       striking       miners      ; 
marched  their  prisoners  along  the 
railroad    leading   from    the    mine 
straight  north  on  the  road  to  Cren- 
shaw Crossing,  then  west  to  Moake 
Crossing,  where  one  man  was  shot. 
The    march    continued    on    to    the 
powerhouse,  at  which  point  the  strik- 
ing miners  told  their  captives  to  run 
and    opened    fire.    The    strikebreakers 
scattered;  some  emerged  on  the  north 
edge  of  the  woods  by  the  powerhouse, 
some   hid   in   Harrison  Woods.   Most  of 
those  still  alive  were  discovered  and  taken 
to  the  cemetery,  where  a  mob  was  milling 
about.  The  strikebreakers  were  tied  together 
and    shot.   Those    who   survived    had    their 
throats  slit. 


wrote  that  a  crowd  of  about  200  people 
in  Herrin  greeted  the  victims  on  their 
arrival  back  to  town.  Of  the  200  people 
who  witnessed  the  event,  no  one  pro- 
vided the  testinnony  to  convict  anyone. 

The  verdict,  Angle  wrote,  also  brought 
editorial  outcries  in  papers  around  the 
country.  The  Newark  News  printed 
"Herrin  will  remain  a  stench  in  the  nos- 
trils of  humanity  until  it  is  cleansed  of  its 
crime,  a  crime  against  itself,  against  Illi- 
nois, the  nation  and  mankind." 

But  the  violence  in  Williamson  County 
did  not  end  with  the  Herrin  Massacre. 
In  1923,  another  group  of  people  who 
had  banded  together  appeared.  They 
had  formed  a  chapter  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  with  the  intention  of  clearing  the 
county  of  Bootlegging. 

Angle  wrote,  "that  Williamson  County 
needed  cleaning  up,  no  one  can  doubt." 
He  continued,  "and  Williamson  County 
had  a  peculiar  impelling  reason  for 
cleaning  house.  Ever  since  the  Herrin 
Massacre  its  citizens  had  suffered  from  a 
sense  of  shame.  One  of  its  cities  had 
been  an  object  of  universal  condemna- 
tion, first  for  cold,  premeditated  murder, 
then  for  its  failure  to  punish  the  crim- 
inals. Hundreds  of  editorial  writers  had 
called  the  people  of  Herrin  and  William- 
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son  county  inhuman. 

The  Klan  began  making  raids  against 
bootlegging.  After  being  deputized  they 
went  through  the  county  arresting  any- 
one in  possession  of  alcohol. 

"The  Klan  was  trying  to  clean  up  rob- 
bing, drinking  and  bootlegging,"  my 
Grandma  said.  "And  they  did  to  a  certain 
extent." 

Along  with  the  Klan's  success  came 
suspicion.  Surrounding  the  raids  were 
stories  of  "robbery  and  brutal  behavior" 
which,  Angle  wrote,  centered  around 
the  man  the  Klan  had  hired  to  lead  the 
raids,  S.  Glenn  Young. 

As  the  raids  continued,  anit-Klan  sen- 
timent began  to  increase.  It  included 
people  the  Klan  had  arrested  for  pos- 
session of  alcohol  and  the  people  who 
simply  did  not  agree  with  the  way  the 
Klan  was  "cleaning  up." 

On  February  8,  1924,  a  Klansman  was 
killed  in  Herrin.  The  murder  provided  a 
reason  for  the  Klan  to  attempt  to  take 
control  of  the  city  government.  The  Klan 
went  so  far  as  to  arrest  the  chief  of 
police  for  the  murder.  They  also  attacked 
the  hospital  where  several  anti-Klansmen 
were  housed.  State  troops  were  sum- 
moned to  break  up  the  mob  of  Klans- 
men. 

The  Klan's  reign  of  power  ended  in 
1926  when  anti-Klan  forces  opened  fire 
on  Klan  members  at  a  local  garage  and 
at  the  Masonic  Temple  in  Herrin.  Six 
people  were  killed  in  the  Temple  shoot- 
ing. 

Herrin  was  quiet  for  two  months  after 
the  two  shootings.  Then  murders  oc- 
curred with  relative  frequency,  this  time 
resulting  from  what  Angle  called  a  "gang 
war"  between  the  Charlie  Birger  Gang 
and  the  Shelton  Gang.  Both  gangs  were 
involved  with  bootlegging,  and  both 
were  well-known  in  Williamson  and 
neighboring  Franklin  County. 

Violet  Phillips,  a  native  of  the  area, 
was  a  child  during  the  Gang  War  period. 
She  remembers  her  father  refusing  to 
drive  near  Carterville  for  fear  of  the 
gangs. 

"I  guess  everybody  was  afraid  of 
Charlie  Birger,"  she  said. 

By  April  1928,  13  people  had  been 
killed,  others  had  been  attacked,  the 
Birger  hide-out  had  been  burned,  one 


home  had  been  bombed  and  those  guilty 
had  been  arrested.  Some  were  already 
being  punished. 

On  April  19,  1928,  Charlie  Birger  was 
hanged  in  Benton  for  the  murder  of  Joe 
Adams,  one  of  the  13  people  murdered. 
The  Gang  War  was  over. 

Since  1928,  Herrin  and  Williamson 
County  have  been  quiet  compared  to 
the  half  century  before.  Today,  some 
still  remember  the  events  that  gave  the 
county  the  name  "Bloody"  Williamson. 

"The  people  here  in  my  age  bracket 
feel  its  (the  stories)  run  into  the  ground," 
my  grandfather  said.  He,  for  one,  does 
not  want  to  have  the  stories  of  the 
"trouble"  brought  up  again.  My 
grandma,  Madeliene  Neilson,  added  that 
"it's  taken  a  long  time  for  Williamson 
County  to  get  away  from  that  reputa- 
tion." 

My  grandfather  said  that  most  of  the 
participants  in  the  Herrin  Massacre  have 
either  left  the  area  or  died.  After  all  of 
the  problems  were  over,  he  said,  "the 
participants  weren't  bragging  about  it.  " 
He  also  said  that  he  didn't  think  that  the 
Massacre  should  have  happened,  but 
that  the  unions  were  pretty  powerful  at 
the  time. 

My  great-grandma  describes  Herrin  as 
a  "quiet,  peaceful  town  today,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Southern  Illinois.  " 

Violet  Phillips  said  she  didn't  know  if 
it  was  much  better  today.  She  said  that 
there  is  so  much  raping  and  robbing, 
but  compared  to  the  crime  that  is  going 
on  all  over  it's  not  too  bad. 

Grandfather  says  that  today's  crimes 
are  "vicious"  as  compared  to  those  dur- 
ing the  "trouble."  Nowdays,  he  said, 
crimes  are  committed  on  anyone,  indis- 
criminately. 

"Back  then,  at  least,  you  knew  who 
was  killing  who  and  why,"  he  said. 

Even  knowing  the  story  of  Williamson 
County's  bloody  past,  I  still  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  such  violence  ever  oc- 
curred there.  There  is  little  evidence  of 
the  events. 

For  me,  Williamson  County  is  my 
family's  home,  regardless  of  its  past. 
Whatever  the  stories  are  that  still  lay 
hidden  in  the  countryside  of  the  county, 
the  people  seem  pleased  to  let  them 
stay  hidden.  J| 
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oarse  from  shouting  their  slogans,  the 
leaders  and  marchers  converged  on  the 
Old  Main  Area.  The  steps  of  Shryock 
Auditorium  became  the  stage  for  several 
speakers  following  the  "Take  Back  the 
Night"  march  in  mid-October. 

The  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the 
Inter-Faith  Center  at  Illinois  and  Grand 
avenues.  Starting  with  a  meager  group 
of  30,  a  crowd  of  over- 350  had  formed 
by  the  end  of  the  march. 

Take  Back  the  Night  Marches  have 
been  held  across  the  country  in  protest 
of  the  violence  that  accompanies  the 
dark  of  night.  Women's  Safety  Services 
and  other  support  groups  help  organize 
the  marches  which  are  designed  to  alert 
the  public  to  the  growing  problem  of 
violence  against  women  and  children. 

Kathy  Ward,  representing  Women's 
Safety  Services,  started  the  evening  with 
a  brief  speech  about  the  purpose  of  the 
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march  and  explained  the  route  that  the 
marchers  would  walk.  Ward  led  the  350 
marchers  north  on  Illinois  Avenue. 

Carbondale  police  flanked  the  crusade 
as  they  made  their  way  onto  the  strip. 
Sidewalk  observers  responded  in  numer- 
ous ways.  Many  laughed,  some  joined 
the  chants  against  violence  and  rape, 
and  others  ignored  the  marchers. 

Residents  along  University  Avenue, 
the  last  leg  of  the  march,  came  to  their 
doors  to  view  the  spectacle,  but  soon 
retreated  into  their  homes. 

Marchers  shouted  many  slogans  as 
they  walked  the  route;  most  calling  for 
the  uniting  of  people  against  violence 
and  rape. 

"People  unite!  Take  back  the  night!" 
shouted  the  350  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren as  they  walked  through  Carbon- 
dale.  Rally  leaders  used  megaphones  to 
lead  the  group  in  different  chants. 

"Stop  rape!  Stop  rape!"  yelled  the 
ralliers. 


Rally  organizers  handed  out  literature 
to  passersby  about  the  rally  and  services 
for  the  victims  of  violence  and  rape. 

A  band.  "For  Healing  Purposes  Only," 
used  Shryock  Auditorium  as  a  back- 
ground as  they  played  music  for  the 
marchers  following  the  three-mile 
march.  The  band  played  songs  protesting 
violence  and  war  as  the  ralliers  assem- 
bled in  the  Old  Main  Area. 

Carbondale  Mayor  Helen  Westberg 
spoke  to  the  ralliers,  referring  to  vio- 
lence as  "a  never-ending  cycle,  children 
that  are  abused  grow  up  to  be  abusers." 

"The  effects  of  violence,"  said  West- 
berg, "reach  all  of  us."  Martha  Vorhees, 
spokeswoman  for  the  Carbondale  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 


versity Women,  said  that  people  have 
been  betrayed  by  society.  In  her  address, 
she  said  that  when  women  have  to  view 
all  men  as  potential  rapists,  and  the 
feeble  have  to  fear  both  the  day  and 
night,  people  have  to  speak  up  for 
change. 

"There  is  a  need  to  re-educate  soci- 
ety," Vorhees  said. 

Karen  Yapple  of  the  Rape  Action 
Committee  said,  "We  have  shattered  the 
silence  of  the  past." 

Gwen  Drury  read  a  letter  to  the  audi- 
ence from  Bruce  Swinburne,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Student  Affairs.  In  his  letter, 
Swinburne  complimented  the  organizers 
and  marchers  for  their  dedication  and 
expressed  the  administrations  concern 
for  the  safety  of  women. 

The  guest  speakers  and  music  played 
long  into  the  night.  Ralliers  eventually 
began  to  drift-off  from  the  crowd,  not 
because  of  lack  of  spirit  but  because  of 
weariness.  The  marchers  strongly  cam- 
paigned for  their  cause,  but  for  now.  the 
march  is  over,  but  the  fight  against  vio- 
lence and  rape  will  be  waged  until  the 
next  "Take  Back  the  Night  March,"  next 
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e   all    have   plans  for   our 
lives.  Sometimes  those  plans 
just  don't  go  as  expected," 
said  19-year-old  Ann. 

Accidents  happen,"  19- 
year-old  Lisa  said.  "I  didn't  expect  it  to 
happen  to  me,  but  who  does?" 

"I  can't  believe  it  happened  to  me," 
Becky,  also  19,  said,  "But  it's  all  over 
now  and  I  realize  I  did  what  I  had  to 
do." 

Ann,  Lisa  and  Becky  aren't  real  names, 
but  they  are  real  people;  people  who 
have  dealt  with  one  of  the  most  stress- 
ful situations  a  single  young  woman  can 
face:  an  unwanted  pregnancy. 

All  three  girls  handled  the  situation 
differently. 

"I  could  never  have  an  abortion,"  Ann 
said.  "It's  too  much  against  my  religious 
beliefs." 

Ann  is  getting  married.  She  plans  on 
returning  to  school  after  having  her 
child. 

Lisa  said,  "I  didn't  want  to  have  an 
abortion.  Religious  beliefs  forbit  it  any- 
way." 

Lisa  is  having  her  child  and  giving  it 
up  for  adoption.  She  is  on  her  own;  the 
child's  father  won't  speak  to  her. 

"I  guess  I'm  selfish,"  Becky  said.  "I 
never  considered  any  alternative  except 
abortion." 

Becky  had  her  pregnancy  test  at  the 
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Health  Service  on  Greek  Row.  When 
she  called  and  was  told  the  test  was 
positive,  she  was  immediately  scheduled 
for  an  appointment  with  a  pregancy 
counselor  at  the  Wellness  Center. 

"The  counseling  did  me  a  lot  of 
good,"  Becky  said.  "It  was  nice  to  know 
someone  was  there  to  listen  because  I'm 
sure  my  friends  got  sick  of  hearing  about 
it." 

Lauren  McKinsey,  a  graduate  assistant 
who  works  at  the  Wellness  Center,  said 
the  Center  refers  patients  to  two  abor- 
tion clinics:  Reproductive  Health  Serv- 
ices, Inc.  in  St.  Louis  and  the  Good  Hope 
Health  Clinic  in  Granite  City,  IL. 

"Only  Dr.  Roger  Klam  from  the  Car- 
bondale  Clinic  performs  abortions  at  the 
Carbondale  Memorial  Hospital.  He  gets 
really  expensive,"  said  McKinsey. 

The  Carbondale  Memorial  Hospital  has 
since  ceased  to  perform  elective  abor- 
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tions.  Petitions  by  doctors  and  nurses 
persuaded  the  administration  to  change 
their  policy. 

The  abortion  itself  takes  only  2-3 
minutes,  but  because  of  counseling  and 
tests  that  must  be  run,  people  are  in  the 
clinics  for  anywhere  from  3  to  5  hours. 

"I  just  wanted  to  get  the  hell  out  of 
there,"  Becky  said.  "I  felt  like  they  were 
stalling  the  procedure  so  I'd  have  time 
to  think  about  it  and  change  my  mind." 

After  the  abortion  is  performed,  peo- 
ple are  taken  to  a  recovery  room  where 
their  blood  pressure  is  monitored  and 
any  excess  bleeding  is  attended  to. 

Following  the  30  to  45  minute  stay  in 
the  recovery  room,  women  talk  with  a 
counselor  about  birth  control. 

"The  lady  asked  me  what  I  planned  to 
do  so  that  I  wouldn't  have  to  come  back 
here,"  Becky  said.  "She  wasn't  sympa- 
thetic at  all— more  condescending  than 


anything." 

McKinsey  said  people  react  to  abor- 
tions differently.  Some  people  pack  up 
and  go  on  with  their  life  and  others 
mourn  about  it  for  a  while. 

Becky  said  all  she  wanted  to  do  was 
get  out,  eat  and  smoke  a  cigarette. 

"While  I  was  in  the  recovery  room, 
one  girl  sat  and  cried,  and  another  stayed 
in  a  corner  and  threw  up,"  she  said. 

The  most  difficult  part,  Becky  said, 
was  telling  her  boyfriend,  Tom,  she  was 
pregnant. 

"I  wasn't  real  sure  how  he'd  react," 
she  said,  "I  shook  like  crazy." 

Becky  was  lucky.  Tom  stood  by  her 
side.  He  took  her  to  St.  Louis  and  paid 
half  of  the  bill. 

"I  couldn't  understand  why  she  was 
so  scared  to  tell  me,"  he  said.  Tom  sat  in 
the  waiting  room. 

"I  couldn't  believe  what  some  of  those 


girls'  boyfriends  did  to  them,"  he  ao'ded. 

Tom  said  one  guy  told  his  girlfriend 
there  was  no  way  it  could  be  his.  He  said 
that  another  guy  called  his  girlfriend  a 
liar. 

Becky  talked  to  a  girl  in  the  recovery 
room  who  didn't  even  tell  her  boyfriend. 

"She  said  it  wouldn't  have  gotten  her 
anywhere,  so  why  bother,"  Becky  re- 
called. Becky  said  she  was  shocked  to 
think  that  the  guy  didn't  even  know  that 
his  girlfriend  was  at  the  clinic. 

Becky  said  most  of  the  girls  were  there 
with  other  girls  and  most  of  them  were 
about  16  years  old. 

Abortion  is  a  hard  thing  to  live  with, 
but  it  gets  easier  with  time. 

"I  felt  real  guilty  for  awhile,  but  not 
anymore,"  Becky  said.  "You  learn  to  deal 
with  it.  Sure,  I'll  never  forget  what  I  did 
that  day — but  my  life  won't  be  ruined 
because  of  it."  jl 
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JUST  HELP 


The  volunteers  who  work  at  Birthright  steer 
clear  of  the  heated  political  battlefield  that  has 
engulfed  the  abortion  issue.  Their  purpose  is  to 
help  those  who  need  it — pregnant  women. 
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ro-life.  Almost  immediately  peo- 
ple think  of  abortion  clinic  bomb- 
.ings  and  anti-abortion  marches. 
Pro-life  is  an  old  term  that  has  come 
to  have  a  new  meaning.  Once  a  term  for 
anyone  who  cherished  life  and  sought 
to  live  their  life  to  the  fullest,  now  is  a 
word  that  conjures  images  of  radical 
people  who  show  films  of  abortions  and 
bombard  the  public  with  leaflets. 

Birthright  is  a  pro-life  organization  that 
starts  where  many  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  movement  stop — they  offer  direct 
help  to  the  women  who  are  pregnant. 


The  people  who  work  at  Birthright  are 
not  politically  active,  they  do  not  march 
or  petition.  They  give  free  pregnancy 
testing,  consultations  with  volunteers  and 
in  many  cases  they  also  give  pregnant 
women  emotional  and  financial  support. 

A  small  white  sign  hangs  above  the 
doorway  at  215  W.  Main  Street,  the 
Birthright  office.  The  receptionist's  desk, 
a  sofa,  and  a  couple  of  file  cabinets  are 
just  inside  the  doorway.  The  edges  of 
the  well-used  sofa  are  curling  up.  Across 
from  the  sofa,  a  4-foot  square  quilt  hangs 
on  the  wall.  The  quilt  is  made  in  baby 
colors — yellow,  pink  and  blue — has  yel- 
low felt  letters  across  the  middle.  The 
hand-sewn  letters  spell  Birthright. 

Three    volunteers    almost    constantly 


walk  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the 
office  with  armloads  of  baby  clothes, 
diapers  and  toys.  Birthright  gives  women 
bundles  of  baby  things  to  help  ease  the 
financial  burden  of  having  a  child. 

"We  are  not  a  bunch  of  radical  people 
doing  radical  things,"  Joan  Davis,  Birth- 
right director,  said.  "We  feel  that  life 
begins  at  conception  and  life,  however 
young,  is  precious  until  a  natural  death." 

Last  year  the  Carbondale  chapter  of 
Birthright  helped  800  women  with  preg- 
nancy testing,  consultations  or  financial 
support.  Volunteers  also  answered  over 
1,000  phone  calls  in  addition  to  the  per- 
sonal contacts. 

Women  can  meet  with  a  volunteer  to 
discuss    how   to   deal    with    their    preg- 
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nancy,  and  are  encouraged  to  have  the 
baby.  Volunteers  provide  several  alter- 
natives as  to  how  the  financial  and 
emotional  burdens  of  a  pregnancy  can 
be  solved. 

"We  emphasize  the  family.  Families  can 
be  a  great  source  of  support,"  Davis 
said.  The  women  are  also  encouraged  to 
have  the  father  become  involved  in  the 
decision. 

Birthright  supplies  women  with  infor- 
mation about  organizations  in  Southern 
Illinois  that  offer  some  financial  support 
for  pregnant  women  and  information 
about  adoption  agencies. 

"Birthright  does  not  refer  to  abortion 


clinics,"  Davis  said.  "If  someone  comes 
here  determined  to  have  an  abortion, 
we  cannot  help  them." 

The  office  stays  in  contact  with  the 
woman  and  her  child  until  the  baby  is 
about  1  year  old.  Volunteers  take  sup- 
plies— formula,  diapers  and  toys — to  the 
woman's  home. 

The  Carbondale  office  is  the  only 
Birthright  chapter  in  Southern  Illinois. 
The  next  closest  facility  is  in  Cape  Girar- 
deau, Mo.  Birthright  has  650  chapters 
worldwide. 

"We  have  people  come  from  every 
kind  of  background.  People  with  little 
money  and  people  with  money,"  Davis 
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said.  "We  don't  close  the  door  on 
anyone." 

The  800  women  who  came  to  Birth- 
right in  1984  encompasses  everyone  from 
foreign  students  to  women  in  their  40s, 
married  and  unmarried. 

Birthright  is  entirely  supported  through 
donations.  The  45-person  staff  is  volun- 
teer, the  office  space  is  donated.  They 
have  one  fund-raiser  a  year,  a  walk- 
a-thon. 

Davis  said  that  community  support  for 
the  service  has  been  very  strong. 

"The  only  problem  that  we  have  en- 
countered is  that  some  of  the  local  news 
media  tends  to  make  us  out  as  a  political 
organization,"  Davis  said. 

Davis  has  lived  in  Carbondale  for  12 
years  and  has  worked  for  Birthright  for 
six  years.  She  sometimes  finds  it  hard  to 
get  everything  done.  She  is  married,  has 
two  children,  5  and  2,  and  a  third  child 
on  the  way. 

She  says  that  is  a  person  wants  to  do 
something  bad  enough,  they'll  find  a 
way. 

"The  key  to  working  here  is  caring," 
she  said.  >> 
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Carbondale's  Memorial 
Hospital — way  out  in  front  or 
just  running  scared? 


H  yiective    abortions    will    no 

_^^^^^^f  longer  be  performed  at 
Memorial  Hospital  of  Carbondale,  the 
hiospital's  board  of  trustees  decided  in 
March. 

While  one  anti-abortionist  called  the 
decision  a  "moral  victory,"  a  spokes- 
woman tor  the  pro-choice  group  called 
Southern  lllinoisians  for  Choice  (SIFC) 
called  it  "appalling." 

Memorial  Hospital  performed  abor- 
tions for  12  years,  since  they  were  legal- 
ized by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1973. 
The  hospital  decided  to  re-examine  their 
policy  after  the  board  members  were 
given  an  anti-abortion  petition  signed 
by  32  of  the  hospital's  67  staff  physicians, 
said  administrator  George  Maroney. 

The  decision  attracted  national  news- 
paper and  radio  coverage.  According  to 
USA  TODAY,  this  may  be  the  first  time 


by  Jeff  Curl 
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physicians  have  pushed  to  change  a 
hospital's  abortion  policy. 

Sheffield  Boardman,  an  internist  at  the 
hospital,  started  the  petition  due  to  re- 
ligious reasons.  Controversy  over  the 
issue,  however,  began  through  a  group 
of  nurses  who  refused  to  assist  in  any- 
more abortion  procedures  because  of 
moral  opposition. 

Boardman  said  that  the  nurses  refusal 
to  participate  in  abortion  procedures 
raised  his  conscienceness,  and  added 
that  the  hospital  is  a  "moral  leader"  for 
deciding  against  killing  young  children. 

Boardman  said  he  feels  his  petition 
had  some  influence  on  board  members 
and  said  that  he  hoped  the  decision  will 
help  other  hospitals  which  perform 
abortions  to  change  their  policy. 

"We  want  to  spread  the  good  news 
across  the  country,"  he  said. 

Muriel  Hayward,  spokeswoman  for 
SIFC,  which  started  a  pro-choice  petition 


Dr.  Boardman 


that  was  signed  by  600  people,  said  she 
was  "appalled  and  angry"  at  the  de- 
cision. 

She  said  it  frightens  her  that  the 
country's  increasing  conservative  attitude 
might  result  in  the  outlawing  of  abor- 
tions, a  move  which  she  says  could  leave 
women  searching  for  illegal,  and  some- 
times unsafe,  abortions. 

Like  Boardman,  Hayward  thought  the 
board  members  were  influenced  by 
anti-abortionist  attitudes  in  the  commu- 
nity. She  said  she  "finds  it  difficult  to 
understand"  why  the  hospital  suddenly 
decided  against  doing  abortions  after 
performing  them  for  12  years. 

Maroney  claims  that  although  the  pe- 
titions were  a  catalyst  for  re-examining 
the  hospital's  abortion  policy,  they  did 
not  have  any  effect  on  the  board's 
decision. 

He  explained  that  the  question  the 
board  decided  was  whether  performing 


abortions  fits  under  the  proper  role  of  a 
hospital. 

"The  board  is  saying  that  they  do  not 
see  abortions  as  part  of  the  role  of  a 
hospital,"  Maroney  said.  "They  are  not 
making  any  statement  on  the  rightness 
or  wrongness  of  abortions." 

Therapeutic  abortions,  done  when  a 
mother's  life  is  endangered  by  the  preg- 
nancy, will  not  be  affected  by  the  new 
policy. 

Maroney  said  it  is  "very  rare"  for  hos- 
pitals to  perform  abortions  because  the 
procedure  can  be  done  safely  and  usu- 
ally for  less  money  at  private  clinics.  The 
price  for  an  abortion  at  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, which  performed  150  abortions  last 
year,  was  about  $500,  but  can  be  done  at 
clinics  for  around  $275,  he  said. 

The  nearest  abortion  clinic  is  in  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  about  60  miles  from 
Carbondale.  II 
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Four  More 

For  The 


byWM.  Bryan  DeVasher 


I   ^^     onald  Reagan  won  a  second 

M       ^^term  in  the  White  House  in 

1984   after   easily   defending    his   office 

against    Democratic    opponent    Walter 

Mondale. 

Reagan's  well-financed,  carefully  chor- 
eographed campaign  overwhelmed 
Mondale,  and  in  the  end  he  swept  the 
electorial  votes  in  49  states,  leaving  only 
Minnesota  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  Democrat. 
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Mondale  did  manage  to  break  new 
ground  in  the  campaign  by  choosing 
New  York  Congresswoman  Geraldine 
Ferraro  as  his  vice-presidential  running 
mate.  Ferraro  was  the  first  woman  ever 
to  run  on  a  major  party  presidential 
ticket. 

Ferraro  both  helped  and  hindered  the 
campaign.  By  choosing  her.  Mondale 
muted  what  had  become  almost  univer- 
sal pressure  from  women's  groups  to 
select  a  woman  to  complete  the  ticket. 
At  the  same  time,  many  viewed  Ferraro 
as  merely  a  placebo  who,  compared  to 
the  other  candidates,  had  no  national 
exposure  or  experience  before  her  se- 
lection. Ferraro  also  brought  scandal  to 
the  campaign  when  it  was  revealed  that 
her  husband,  John  Zaccaro,  had  been 
involved  in  shady  real  estate  loan  prac- 
tices and  was  later  forced  to  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  in  back  taxes  and  pen- 
alties to  the  IRS.  The  scandal  was  short- 
lived, however,  and  the  campaign  soon 
returned  to  its  original  tone. 

When  the  race  first  kicked  off  with 
the  New  FHampshire  Democratic  Primary 
and  Iowa  Caucases,  Colorado  Senator 
Gary  FHart  became  a  sudden  star  by  win- 
ning both  states.  Originally  considered  a 
bit-player  in  the  campaign,  FHart  went 
on  to  provide  Mondale  with  his  only 
real  opposition  in  the  primary  season.  In 
the  end,  however,  FHart  could  not  com- 
pete with  Mondale's  organization  and 
union  backing,  especially  in  the  key 
Democratic  industrial  states. 

Former  astronaut  John  Glenn  was  at 
first  thought  to  be  Mondale's  principal 
opposition.  Many  campaign-watchers 
believed  that  the  movie,  The  Right  Stuff, 
which  painted  Glenn  as  the  hero  of  the 
Mercury  space  program,  would  bolster 
his  campaign.  The  predictions  didn't 
come  through,  though,  as  voters  didn't 
make  the  connection  between  Glenn 
the  hero  and  Glenn  the  candidate.  The 
Ohio  senator  was  soon  on  the  sidelines 
watching  the  other  candidates  battle  it 
out. 

The  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson  added  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  campaign. 
Never  considered  a  serious  contender 
for  the  nomination,  Jackson  never-the- 
less  electrified  many  voters  with  his 
skilled  speaking  style.  Jackson  won  sev- 


characterized  as  dull  and  was  still  saddled 
with  the  considerable  weight  of  having 
been  Jimmy  Carter's  vice  president. 
Many  still  associated  Mondale  with  the 
loser's  image  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. Mondale  also  failed  to  convince 
voters  that  he  could  be  an  effective  pres- 
ident, and  never  recovered  from  the 
attacks  he  suffered  in  the  primary  race 
about  his  "tired  old  ideas." 

Ronald  Reagan,  on  the  other  hand, 
came  across  as  the  consumate  politician. 
FHis  rallies  and  speeches  were  carefully 
organized  to  show  all  that  is  great  about 
America.  With  the  opinion  polls  firmly 
in  his  favor,  Reagan  could  afford  to  stay 
above  the   political   battle   zone   which 


eral  southern  primaries  and  enough 
delegate  votes  to  force  platform  and 
party  rules  reform  at  the  convention. 

After  the  Democratic  convention,  the 
stage  was  set.  The  Republican  National 
Convention  was  called  in  Dallas  for  one 
purpose — to  re-affirm  the  party's  loyalty 
to  the  most  popular  president  of  recent 
times,  Ronald  Reagan. 

Riding  the  crest  of  a  massive  wave  of 
popularity,  Reagan  was  the  undisputed 
hero  of  the  Republican  Party.  His  fatherly 
style  and  smooth,  comforting  voice  had 
lifted  Americans  out  of  the  national  dol- 
drums that  had  been  prevalent  since 
Vietnam. 

Image  played  a  substantial  role  in  the 
contest.    Walter    Mondale    was    often 


engulfed  Mondale.  FHis  appearances 
were  set  up  to  play  for  television  and 
came  off  without  a  hitch,  showing  the 
president  all  smiles  and  never  an  un- 
happy person  in  the  huge  crowd  present 
at  each  stop.  Reagan's  campaign  was 
never  spoiled  by  talking  about  the  nitty- 
gritty  issues,  and  always  ended  leaving 
an  old-fashioned  good  feeling  with  those 
who  watched. 

In  the  end,  no  one  could  deny  Rea- 
gan's hold  on  the  American  people. 
Walter  Mondale  returned  to  his  Wash- 
ington law  practice  and  Ronald  Reagan 
was  sworn-in  as  America's  oldest  presi- 
dent on  the  coldest  inauguration  day  in 
the  nation's  history.  l\ 
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ith  Ronald 
Reagan's  popu- 
larity at  an  all- 
tinne  high,  the 
odds  were  in  Charles  Percy's  favor  as  he 
ran  for  a  fourth  term  as  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois.  What  the  odds 
didn't  count  was  the  down-home  popu- 
larity of  Southern  Illinois  Congressman 
Paul  Simon  (D-Makanda). 

Six  years  ago  Percy,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  had 
won  a  close  victory  over  Democrat  Alex 
Seith  after  running  last  minute  radio  ads 
declaring  he  had  "learned  his  lesson" 
and  would  heed  the  voter's  call  to  spend 
more  time  in  Illinois  if  he  were  re- 
elected. As  the  1984  campaign  started, 
Percy  could  be  seen  all  over  the  state, 
shaking  hands  and  listening  to  residents. 
He  had  learned  his  lesson,  but  this  time 
around,  he  had  other  obstacles  to  face. 

Meanwhile  on  the  Democrats'  side  of 
the  fence,  Paul  Simon.  Roland  Burris, 
Phil  Rock  and  Alex  Seith  squared  off  for 
the  right  to  challenge  Percy. 

The  Democratic  primary  fight  was 
sedate,  by  current  standards.  Each  of  the 
candidates  was  afraid  to  attack  the  others 
too  strongly  for  fear  of  giving  the  cam- 
paign to  the  Republicans  by  default.  It 


also  became  evident  that  the  contenders 
were  substantially  together  on  the  issues. 
The  four  were  left  to  concentrate  on 
their  own  personal  attributes  and  qual- 
ifications. In  the  end,  Paul  Simon,  five 
term  congressman  and  former  lieuten- 
ant governor  came  out  on  top,  eager  to 
battle  the  incumbent  sentor. 

Percy  also  encountered  rough  going 
in  the  primary,  as  Representative  Thomas 
Cochran,  a  staunch  conservative,  chal- 
lenged him  for  the  nomination.  Percy 
was  also  hurt  by  a  million-dollar  cam- 
paign sponsored  by  a  Jewish  California 
businessman  who  resented  what  he 
termed  as  Percy's  "luke  warm"  support 
of  Israel.  The  campaign  featured  Percy 
as  a  chameleon  who  changed  his  posi- 
tion to  fit  any  political  environment. 
After  losing  the  primary,  Cochran  was 
appointed  by  President  Reagan  to  head 
the  national  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

The  battle  between  Percy  and  Simon 
was  heated,  and  sometimes  degenerated 
to  mud-slinging  as  Percy  accused  Simon 
of  being  a  friend  of  the  Ayatolla 
Khomeini  after  uncovering  a  letter  Simon 
had  sent  the  Ayatolla  during  the  Iranian 
F4ostage  Crisis.  Simon's  camp,  in  turn, 
accused  Percy  of  insensitivity  towards 
Illinois'  unemployed,  televising  ads  show- 


ing factory  entrances  chained  closed. 

The  campaign  was  the  most  expensive 
in  Illinois  history,  with  the  two  sides 
spending  over  nine  million  dollars.  The 
Simon  campaign,  remembering  Adiai 
Stevenson's  1982  loss  to  Governor 
Thompson  by  less  than  one-half  of  one 
vote  per  precinct,  organized  a  state-wide 
door-to-door  campaign  to  reach  voters. 
Percy's  camp  relied  largely  on  radio  and 
television,  and  Simon's  association  with 
Walter  Mondale. 

Both  sides  were  tense  election  night, 
as  over  and  over  again  the  networks 
reported  the  race  "too  close  to  call."  At 
2:00  am.  when  |ohn  Chancellor  of  NBC 
gave  the  race  to  Simon,  the  Carbondale 
Simon  headquarters  was  still  not  con- 
vinced. A  short  celebration  gave  way  to 
still  more  hours  of  waiting.  Finally,  early 
Wednesday  morning,  the  new  came  that 
it  was  officially  over.  Simon  had  captured 
a  tight  70,000  vote  margin  to  become 
Illinois'  newest  senator. 

Simon  gave  much  of  the  credit  for  his 
victory  to  a  huge  majority  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  although  he  performed  strongly 
across  the  state,  even  breaking  into  the 
moderate  and  conservative  strongholds 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

Simon  addressed  his  campaign  staff  at 
1:00  am  on  the  night  of  the  swearing-in 
for  his  first  senate  term.  To  the  small 
crowd  of  family  and  friends  who  were 
gathered  at  Champion's,  a  Washington 
sports  bar,  he  said:  "We've  done  a  great 
deal  over  the  past  several  months,  and  it 
hasn't  been  easy,  but  now  comes  the 
hard  part.  The  people  of  Illinois  have 
put  their  trust  in  us,  and  we  have  to 
work  especially  hard  now  to  make  them 
proud  of  the  choice  they  made  in 
November." 

In  the  race  to  fill  Simon's  vacant  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  former 
congressman  Kenny  Cray  fought  off  a 
tough  battle  from  Williamson  County 
State's  Attorney  Randy  Patchett  to  re- 
gain the  seat  he  held  for  20  years  until 
1974.  Cray  started  out  well  in  front  of 
Patchett.  but  lost  ground  due  to  a 
massive  Republican  effort  in  the  district, 
including  visits  from  George  Bush 
and  House  Republican  Leader  Robert 
Michael,  who  spoke  locally  for  Patchett. 
In  the  end,  though,  it  was  Gray's  reputa- 
tion for  bringing  billions  of  federal  dol- 
lars to  the  area  during  his  previous 
tenure  in  the  congress  that  brought  him 
the  narrow  victory  necessary  to  return 
him  to  the  Capitol.  j| 
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In  1  he  Valley 


riends  and  neigh- 
bors thought  he  was 
the  model-person.  An 
outstanding  citizen  of 
Quincy.  Illinois,  he 
also  had  a  strong  de- 
votion to  the  church.  He  even  taught 
Sunday  School  at  the  American  Baptist 
Church  in  town. 

Six  years  later,  while  very  successful  in 
the  journalism  field  and  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  congregation,  he  turned  to 
the  church  for  help.  Like  all  churches, 
the  American  Baptist  Church  beckons 
their  parishioners  to  look  to  the  congre- 
gation for  help  and  support.  He  did.  The 
support  disappeared,  he  couldn't  teach 
Sunday  School  and  was  fired. 


Unlike  other  churches,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Community  Church  of- 
fers members  of  the  homosexual 
society  the  spiritual  support  to 
continue  with  their  Christian  lives. 


what  Reid  Christensen  told  the  church 
was,  "I'm  gay." 

Despite  the  negative  opinions  that 
many  churches  have  against  homosexu- 
ality Christensen  did  not  give  up  his 
faith  in  God.  Unable  to  practice  his  faith 
in  the  American  Baptist  Church,  he 
discovered  the  newly-formed  fellowship 
that  offered  the  spiritual  support  that 
he  needed  and  would  accept  him  as  he 
was,  gay. 

The  United  Fellowship  of  Metropolitan 
Community  Churches  has  been  labeled 
the  "gay  church."  Christensen  points  out 
that  although  the  church  does  openly 
support  the  homosexual  community  not 
all  of  its  members  are  homosexuals.  He 
joined  the  church  and  soon  became  a 
pastor. 

UFMCC  was  founded  by  Troy  Perry,  a 
Pentecostal    minister,    in    Los    Angeles. 


text  and  photography  by  WM.  RUMINSKI 
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Perry  was  rejected  by  the  Pentecostal 
Church  after  admitting  he  was  gay.  He 
and  12  others  founded  the  fellowship  in 
1968. 

The  church,  said  Christensen,  has  to 
continually  try  to  combat  the  teachings 
of  other  churches  that  "brainwash" 
people  into  believing  that  God  will  not 
accept  homosexuals  into  heaven. 

Quoting  Apostle  Paul,  the  Rev.  Chris- 
tensen said,  "Salvation  is  attained 
through  faith,  not  by  acts."  In  his  book, 
"God  loves  me,  and  He  knows  I'm  gay," 
Christensen  presents  alternative  interpre- 
tations to  many  of  the  Scriptures  that  are 
cited  against  homosexuality. 


"Honesty  with  oneself  and  others," 
Christensen  said,  "is  a  major  goal  set  by 
the  church."  A  problem,  he  said,  that 
faces  all  homosexuals  is  the  social  pres- 
sure to  be  heterosexual.  Many  gays 
spend  a  large  amount  of  their  time  pre- 
tending to  be  heterosexual,  the  reverend 
said,  and  what  they  need  to  realize  is 
that  God  knows  the  real  person,  not 
what  they  pretend  to  be. 

Deceiving  your  friends,  Christensen 
said,  can  make  someone  feel  so  alone 
that  many  only  know  one  way  out — 
suicide.  The  church,  he  hopes,  will  give 
gays  a  sense  of  belonging  and  an  alter- 
native to  such  drastic  measures. 


The  alcoholism  rate  among  homosex- 
uals is  higher  than  any  other  social 
group,  he  said.  Drinking  problems  have 
led  the  Community  Church  in  Carbon- 
dale  to  eliminate  the  serving  of  alcohol 
at  any  church  benefits  or  gatherings. 

"The  alcoholism  rates  are  understand- 
able, towns  get  gay  bars  long  before 
they  get  a  church,"  said  the  Rev. 
Christensen. 

Dealing  with  the  different  social  prob- 
lems facing  the  homosexual  community 
are  not  the  only  obstacles  facing  the 
UFMCC.  The  membership  of  the  church 
is  comprised  of  people  from  an  array  of 
different  religious  backgrounds. 

Church  services  incorporate  traditions 
found  in  the  many  denominations  rep- 
resented in  its  membership.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  act  of  witnessing,  a  Prot- 
estant tradition,  to  be  done  during 
Sunday  services.  The  Catholic  ritual  of 
blessing  the  bread  and  wine  is  also  per- 
formed. The  Community  Church  offers 
both  wine  and  grape  juice  at  commun- 
ion. It  is  done,  he  said,  so  that  neither 
the  former  Catholics  nor  Baptists  will 
feel  uncomfortable  in  receiving  the 
Eucharist. 

People  that  come  to  our  church, 
Christensen  said,  are  those  that  could 
not  find  fellowship  and  support  in  other 
churches.  Some  denominations  will  "ac- 
cept" homosexuals,  but  only  if  they  try 
to  become  heterosexual. 

"The  Catholics,"  Christensen  said, 
"have  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  this 
area."  There  has  been  a  group  formed 
for  gay  priests,  he  explained,  and  the 
church  will  not  expell  the  priests  pro- 
vided they  remain  celebate. 
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UFMCC,  said  Christensen,  does  not 
make  some  of  the  demands  that  other 
denominations  do.  The  church  will 
honor  any  baptism,  but  it  someone 
wishes  to  be  baptized  in  the  Community 
Church  they  will  do  that  too. 

"Allowing  the  members  to  make  many 
of  the  decisions  within  the  church  helps 
them  to  feel  more  comfortable  about 
themselves  and  their  relationship  with 
God."  he-said. 

Some  churches,  he  says,  tend  to  come 
between  its  members  and  Cod.  UFMCC. 
however,  tries  to  promote  direct  com- 
munication between  its  members  and 
the  Father. 

"Ultimately  we  are  helping  people, 
gays  and  straights,  to  become  closer  to 
God,"  he  said. 

Christensen  established  his  first  chap- 
ter of  UFMCC  in  Quincy,  Illinois.  The 
services  were  held  in  a  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  building  above  a  bar. 
The  room,  he  said,  was  once  used  as  a 
meeting  place  for  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, a  Catholic  men's  organization. 

The  city  of  47,000  people  showed  little 
opposition  to  the  church  and  the  mem- 
bership reached  about  55  people.  Ac- 
cording to  Christensen,  about  10  percent 
of    the    membership    in    Quincy    were 


"straight." 

Six  years  after  starting  the  chapter  in 
Quincy,  Christensen  moved  on  and 
helped  to  establish  chapters  in  Peoria, 
Springfield  and  the  Quad  Cities. 

Two  years  ago  the  Rev.  Christensen 
came  to  Carbondale  to  take  on  his  most 
difficult  task  as  pastor  for  UFMCC.  Until 
his  work  in  Quincy,  UFMCC  was  unable 
to  start  chapters  in  cities  with  less  than 
100,000  people,  Carbondale  was  half  the 
size  of  Quincy. 

"Carbondale  is  an  oasis  in  Southern 
Illinois,"  said  Christensen.  Carbondale, 
he  said,  has  a  large  gay  population  and 
because  of  the  University  has  an  open- 
air  attitude  toward  the  community. 

FHis  arrival  was  commemorated  with  a 
barrage  of  letters  to  the  various  news- 
papers expressing  the  community's  op- 
position to  the  establishment  of  a  "gay 
church." 

"We  had  never  received  much  oppo- 
sition until  we  came  to  Carbondale," 
said  Christensen.  "They  let  gays  have 
their  own  bars,  but  once  we  claim  access 
to  their  Cod  they  get  upset."  He  also 
received  letters,  one  threatened  him  and 
the  congregation  with  bodily  harm  if  the 
church  was  established. 

The  majority  of  the  local  clergy  were 


very  supportive,  Christensen  said.  Many 
of  them  told  him  that  he  would  be  up 
against  a  lot  of  opposition,  but  they 
would  help  if  possible. 

The  start  has  been  slow  for  UFMCC  in 
Carbondale.  The  search  for  a  place  to 
have  worship  services  was  long.  The 
Inter-Faith  Center  on  Illinois  Avenue 
became  the  weekly  meeting  place. 

The  church  members  each  hosts  the 
Bible  study  meetings  at  their  home. 

Christensen  came  to  Carbondale  with 
the  hope  of  establishing  a  membership 
of  5,000.  Presently  the  church  has  30 
members.  Although  far  from  his  goal,  he 
is  still  optimistic  and  says  that  the  goal  is 
not  unreachable. 

"There  is  a  large  number  of  closet- 
gays  in  Carbondale  and  in  the  Univer- 
sity," he  said. 

The  large  turnover  in  the  student 
population  makes  it  impossible  to  base  a 
chapter  of  UFMCC  solely  on  the  student 
population,  Christensen  said.  The  Car- 
bondale chapter  is  comprised  of  27  res- 
idents and  three  students. 

About  one-third  of  the  membership  is 
heterosexual  and  of  the  30  members, 
about  20  are  men. 

"The  men  are  usually  the  first  to 
respond,"  he  said,  "and  the  women  get 
involved  later  and  become  the  backbone 
of  the  church." 

Although  openly  supporting  the  ho- 
mosexual community,  the  Rev.  Christen- 
sen said,  that  neither  he  nor  the  church 
are  activist  oriented.  FHe  added  that  most 
of  the  Gay  Rights  marches  and  rallies 
probably  do  more  harm  than  good. 

"The  only  way  to  change  society's  view 
of  homosexuals  is  to  be  responsible 
citizens,  regardless  of  one's  sexual  orien- 
tation," he  stated. 

The  people  of  Quincy  once  thought 
Reid  Christensen  was  a  good,  responsible 
citizen,  until  he  told  them  he  was  gay.    II 
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"No  otherwise  qualified  handicapped  indi- 
vidual .  .  .  shall,  solely  by  reason  of  his 
handicap  be  excluded  from  the  partcipation 
in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under  any  program  receiv- 
ing federal  financial  assistance." 


n  1973  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 

Act  was  drafted.  However,  as  far  back  as 
the  1950s,  before  legislation  was  drafted, 
SIU  had  a  commitment  to  accommodate 
students  with  disabilities.  Campus  modi- 
fications began  in  the  mid-50s  as  money 
became  available.  Since  then,  elevators 
have  been  installed,  curbs  have  been 
dropped,  and  changes  in  university  hous- 
ing have  been  made  to  better  accom- 
modate disabled  students.  Southern  is 
now  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  accessible 
universities  in  the  nation. 

Accessibility  is  only  one  of  the  pluses 
SIU  has  for  the  handicapped.  Another  is 
the  Disabled  Student  Services,  which  is 
located  in  the  B-wing  of  Woody  Hall. 
The  name  was  changed  July  1, 1984  from 
Specialized  Student  Services  because  the 
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new  name  reflects  the  purpose  of  the 
service  more  clearly,  said  Caria  Smith, 
one  of  the  two  full-time  professionals 
the  service  employs. 

"Between  270  and  300  handicapped 
students  are  identified  at  SIU.  Services 
are  optional,"  Smith  said,  "therefore,  not 
all  disabled  students  are  identified,  but 
the  majority  of  handicapped  students  do 
use  the  DSS." 

The  service  facilitates  personal  growth 
as  well  as  providing  academic  support  in 
a  fairly  broad  generic  way.  Smith  said. 
The  program  is  very  decentralized  be- 
cause all  students  go  through  the  exact 
same  process.  Many  things  can  be  done 
for  prospective  and  newly  admitted  stu- 
dents. The  DSS  can  arrange  for  people 
to  assist  disabled  students  with  daily  care 
as  well  as  be  a  counseling  service  for 
students. 

Students  discuss  their  ambitions  and 
demands  from  a  college  education  with 
DSS  personnel.  Smith  said  that  every 
career  possibility  and  possible  limitation 
are  discussed,  as  well  as  solutions. 

The  DSS  provides  many  services  for 
the  hearing  and  visually  impaired.  For 
the  hearing  impaired,  the  DSS  provides 
notetakers  and  people  that  are  trained 
in  sign  language.  Smith  said.  For  the 
visually  impaired,  the  service  provides 
everything  from  braille  textbooks  to 
books  on  tape.  Arrangements  can  also 
be  made  for  a  person  to  be  read  aloud 
to. 

"The  course  content  of  a  class  is  rarely 
changed  for  disabled  students,"  Smith 
said,  "but  there  are  exceptions."  One 
example  would  be  if  a  visually  impaired 
student  was  taking  an  art  history  course. 
He  wouldn't  be  able  to  judge  if  a  paint- 
ing is  good  or  bad,  so  a  sculpture  would 
be  substituted. 

The  DSS  also  provides  test  proctoring. 
This  allows  the  disabled  student  more 
time  to  complete  his  exam.  Instead  of 
taking  the  test  at  the  normal  class  time, 
the  student  is  given  the  test  in  Woody 
Hall  under  close  supervision.  Smith  said. 

Classes  that  are  scheduled  for  inacces- 
sible  locations   are   moved   to   a    more 


accessible  place  through  the  DSS'  efforts. 
The  service  is  responsible  for  handicap- 
ped parking  and  distributing  keys  to  the 
elevators  in  the  Wham  and  Agriculture 
buildings.  Wheelchairs  are  available 
through  the  office.  Students  pay  a  $75 
semester  fee  that  includes  rental  and 
labor,  but  parts  are  extra. 

While  the  DSS  is  a  university  service, 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Services  is  a  state  agency  that  also  has  an 
office  on  campus.  This  department  spon- 
sors permanently  disabled  students  and 
helps  them  find  jobs.  To  be  eligible  for 
sponsorship  by  the  DORS,  the  student 
must  apply  for  every  grant  and  scholar- 
ship available,  said  Carol  Harris,  director 
of  SlU's  branch  of  the  department.  The 
DORS  pays  whatever  expenses  the  others 
do  not.  At  SIU,  150  students  are  state- 
sponsored. 

"The  DORS'  main  function  is  to  make 
handicapped  people  job-ready  so  they 
can    become    taxpayers,"    said    Harris. 


When  this  happens,  the  handicapped 
will  be  putting  $11  back  into  the  Social 
Security  system  for  every  one  dollar  that 
was  spent  on  them.  "People  getting 
social  security  benefits  now  won't  be 
when  they're  employed,"  Harris  said. 

DORS  offices  are  located  throughout 
the  state  and  every  county  has  at  least 
one  counselor,  but  many  have  more, 
depending  on  the  population.  Harris 
said,  "We  work  under  the  Federal  Re- 
habilitation Services  Agency.  They  give 
us  the  broad  guidelines  as  to  who  is  to 
be  served  with  the  funds."  However, 
she  added,  the  states  have  their  choice 
of  using  a  financial  needs  tests. 

Southern  is  one  of  two  schools  in  the 
state  to  have  a  representative  on  campus. 
The  other  is  the  University  of  Illinois. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  other  schools 
do  not  have  such  large  handicapped 
populations.  "The  university  houses  us 
here  [in  Woody  Hall]  because  it  is  in  the 
student's  best  interest,"  Harris  said.         J| 
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Most  SIU  students  never  have  to  worry  about  how  they  will 
get  to  class  in  the  morning.  They  walk. 

But  for  75  SIU  students,  if  their  wheelchairs  break  down, 
getting  to  class  is  nearly  impossible  unless  they  take  advantage 
of  the  SIU  wheelchair  repair  service. 

The  service,  located  in  Woody  Hall,  is  one  of  many  services 
offered  by  the  Specialized  Student  Services.  The  wheelchair 
repair  service  offers  low-cost  servicing  for  everything  from  flat 
tires  to  major  overhauls  of  the  electrical  systems  on  electric 
wheelchairs. 

According  to  employee  Tim  Staggs,  the  most  common  prob- 
lems seen  by  the  center  are  flat  tires  and  worn  wheel  bearings. 
The  center  keeps  many  such  parts  in  stock  in  order  to  avoid 
long  repair  delays. 

"We  try  to  keep  things  like  tubes,  tires  and  bearings  in  stock 
so  they  (the  students)  can  come  here,  get  the  repair  work  done 
and  get  out,"  Staggs  said.  He  added  that  10  to  15  students  per 
day  use  the  repair  service. 

The  center  also  offers  wheelchair  rentals  to  students  who 
must  wait  for  repairs  to  be  completed.  The  center  charges  $3.50 
per  day  for  electric  wheelchair  rental  and  $1  per  day  for  manual 
wheelchairs.  Students  can  also  rent  battery  chargers  for  50  cents 
per  day  and  even  various  wheelchair  parts. 

"Sometimes  we'll  rent  out  various  parts,  like  an  entire  motor 
or  an  entire  electronic  box.  Things  like  that  (rent  for  )  $1  per 
day  also,"  Staggs  said. 

According  to  Staggs,  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices often  helps  handicapped  students  pay  for  repairs  by  offering 
a  warranty  plan  similar  to  those  offered  when  a  person  buys  a 
new  automobile.  Under  the  plan,  the  student  pays  the  first  $10 
of  the  repair  bill  and  the  DORS  pays  the  remainder. 

The  center  also  offers  replacement  parts  to  students  at  a 
reduced  price.  According  to  Staggs,  the  center  sells  wheelchair 
parts  at  10  percent  over  the  wholesale  price. 

"That  just  barely  covers  the  lighting  cost  and  things  like  that," 
Staggs  said.  j| 
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he  trumpeter  sounds  the  first 
notes  of  "Taps,"  and  so  began 
the  1985  Easter  Sunrise  Service 
at  Bald  Knob  Cross. 
The  Reverend  William  D.  West  of 
DeSoto  delivered  the  sermon,  which 
stressed  that  those  who  walk  with  Jesus 
realize  that  his  new  life  is  the  beginning 
of  something  that  never  ends. 

"Because  of  Christ,  our  life  has  a  new 
dimension,"  West  said. 

Bald  Knob  is  not  just  another  scenic 
spot  in  Southern  Illinois.  It  sports  a 
monumental  111  foot  cross  that  has  be- 
come a  nationally  known  symbol  of 
peace. 


The  Reverend  William  Lirely  is  one  of 
the  men  who  envisioned  the  cross  and 
worked  toward  making  it  a  reality.  Their 
vision  started  in  1936  when  he  and  a 
friend,  Wayman  Presley,  decided  to  hold 
Easter  service  on  the  hill.  For  that  service, 
Lirely  constructed  a  primitive  wooden 
cross.  That  year  he  and  12  others  wor- 
shipped while  standing  around  the  small 
structure.  Since  that  time,  the  Bald  Knob 


service  has  become  a  tradition,  with  250 
people  attending  the  second  service  in 
1937  and  growing  to  a  record  assembly 
of  12,000  in  1941. 

After  five  years  of  construction,  the 
present  cross  was  completed  in  1963.  It 
rests  1,000  feet  above  the  surrounding 
area  of  the  Shawnee  National  Forest. 

The  actual  construction  of  the  cross 
was  not  a  problem,  but  it  took  years  for 


the  men  to  find  the  solution  to  the 
biggest  obstacle  facing  the  project — a 
lack  of  money. 

Myrta  Clutts  of  Cobden  came  up  with 
an  innovative  idea  for  the  fund-raising 
dilemma.  Inspired  by  a  Biblical  parable 
about  a  man  who  multiplies  his  talents 
to  reach  a  better  good,  she  sold  some  of 
her  newborn  piglets  and  donated  the 
proceeds  toward  construction  of  the 
cross.  Myrta's  unusual  approach  to 
fund-raising  developed  into  one  of  the 
group's  largest  money-making  activities. 
Presley  delivered  piglets  to  1,600  farmers 
in  11  counties.  When  the  pigs  were  ready 
for  market,  the  farmers  donated  the 
proceeds  from  the  sales  and  raised  more 
than  $30,000. 

A  wall-sized  plaque  in  the  small  shelter 
which  accompanies  the  cross  bears  the 
names  of  those  farmers  who  helped 
make  the  cross  possible. 

Bald  Knob  is  also  the  home  of  a  Pas- 
sion Play  that  runs  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, and  of  spring  and  fall  festivals 
sponsored  by  the  Bald  Knob  Cross  Gov- 
erning Board.  The  events  offset  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  cross  and  other 
facilities. 

"One  light  costs  $420  to  replace," 
according  to  Anne  West  of  the  govern- 
ing board. 

One  major  project  Lirely  would  like  to 
see  completed  is  improvement  of  the 
road  leading  to  the  cross.  Currently 
gravel  with  patches  of  dirt,  the  road  can 
become  virtually  impassable  in  bad 
weather.  "We've  been  waiting  for  over 
45  years  to  get  a  road,"  he  said. 

Over  the  years,  Lirely  said,  more  than 
70,000  people  from  all  over  the  United 
States  have  donated  money  to  the  cross. 
Contributions  have  aisp  come  from 
Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Canada. 

Lirely  once  wrote  an  inspirational  ex- 
planation about  the  cross  and  the 
mountain: 

"No  other  memorial  is  more  symbolic 
of  the  eternal  life  than  the  cross.  The 
way  of  the  cross  leads  home  to  celebrate 
God's  greatest  gift  to  Man.  And  this 
great  cross  deeply  rooted  in  the  moun- 
taintop  spreads  out  its  arms  to  men  and 
women  of  every  race,  creed,  and  color 
and  gives  shelter  and  protection  to  all 
who  come."  II 
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here  is  a  place  on  campus 
where  students  can  be  found 
participating  in  pie-eating, 
tobacco-spitting,  cow  milking,  tractor 
driving,  and  greased  pig  chasing  con- 
tests. That  place  is  Greek  Row  during 
the  annual  Greek  Week  festival. 

For  a  week  each  spring,  attention  is 
focused  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
campus  as  the  greeks  and  students  from 
both  on  and  off  campus  come  to  watch 
others  compete  in  a  wide  variety  of  races 
and  games.  For  example,  one  race  re- 
quires a  fraternity  member  to  remove  a 
sorority  member's  garter  belt  with  his 
teeth,  smoke  a  cigar,  and,  using  his  teeth 
again,  put  the  garter  belt  back  on. 

"Greek  Week  is  done  to  promote 
togetherness  among  the  greeks  and  also 
to  get  the  rest  of  the  campus  to  notice 
that  we're  here,"  said  Pam  Rutherford, 
Greek  Week  co-chairman. 
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The  chapters  sponsor  two  events  each 
day  through  the  week-long  festival. 
Among  the  events  are  the  Alpha  Tau 
Omega  tug  of  war  and  the  Alpha  Gamma 
Delta  Reversathon.  The  latter  was  won 
by  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon,  which  proved  its 
members  were  the  fastest  at  running  the 
50  yard  dash,  tossing  balloons,  and  fin- 
ishing a  wheelbarrow  race — all  back- 
wards. 

The  Strip  Hurdles,  sponsored  by  Sigma 
Kappa,  didn't  have  to  be  run  backwards, 
but  runners  did  have  to  take  off  an 
article  of  clothing  after  clearing  each 
hurdle.  Most  contestants  wore  two  sets 
of  clothes. 

Members  of  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  train 
for  weeks  before  their  event — the  keg 
roll.  The  St.  Louis-to-Carbondale  trek  was 
actually  a  benefit  to  raise  money  for  the 
St.  Jude  Children's  Hospital.  The  teams 
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successfully  completed  the  journey  by 
the  end  of  the  week. 

Bob  Richardson,  a  long-time  supporter 
of  the  greeks,  said  that  of  the  last  three 
years,  the  '85  Greek  Week  celebration 
was  the  most  successful.  Richardson,  who 
was  on  campus  19  years  ago,  has  seen 
changes  in  the  greek  system  and  the 
campus  in  general  over  the  past  two 
decades. 

"The  greeks  used  to  be  the  focus  of 
activity  and  every  building  on  Greek 
Row  housed  a  chapter,"  he  said. 

Richardson  said  that  Greek  Week  was 
held  at  the  football  stadium  years  ago.  It 
began  with  an  Olympic-style  parade  in 
which  all  chapters  marched  into  the 
stadium  carrying  their  flags. 

"Each  chapter  would  arrive  together 
at  the  stadium.  The  Delta  Chis  would 
roll  up  in  a  chariot  while  the  TKEs  would 
arrive  in  a  fire  truck.  It  was  very  exciting 
and  just  full  of  spirit,"  he  said. 

The  week-long  festival  closed  with  a 
banquet  where  two  chapters,  one  fra- 
ternity and  one  sorority,  received  awards 
for  the  greatest  amount  of  participation 
in  the  week's  events.  Alpha  Gamma 
Delta  and  Delta  Chi  won  the  awards.      j| 
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or  days,  maybe  even  weeks,  the  sailors 
slaved  over  their  boats.  With  each  coat 
of  sealant,  they  prayed  that  their  vessel 
would  survive  the  course.  But  on  the 
day  of  the  race,  many  didn't,  and  the 
sailors  faced  the  agony  of  defeat  in  front 
of  hundreds  of  people.  Motor  boats 
illed  with  lifeguards  rescued  crews  and 
boats  that  had  succumbed  to  the  cold 
water  before  reaching  the  finish  line  of 
the  regatta. 

The  Great  Cardboard  Boat  Regatta, 
which  was  once  an  innocent  class  project 
for  Design  102  students,  has  become  the 
biggest  event  of  the  spring  semester  at 
SIU.  There  are  few  rules  for  the  fun- 
filled  race:  boats  must  be  made  of  card- 
board, each  crew  member  must  wear  a 
lifejacket,  and  the  boats  have  to  be 
pulled  out  of  the  water  at  the  end  of  the 
race — or  at  the  end  of  the  boat,  which- 
ever comes  first. 


High  Seas 
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Richard  Archer,  race  founder  and  an- 
nouncer, called  the  races  from  his  van- 
tage point  at  the  starting  line  as  the 
boats  took  off,  attempted  to  round  two 
buoys,  and  headed  for  the  finish  line. 

This  year  the  regatta  gained  national 
attention  through  spots  on  Cable  News 
Network  and  the  CBS  Morning  News 
(and  why  not?  where  else  would  the 
rights  of  spring  include  racing  a  Viking 
ship  against  thee  kayaks  and  a  johnboat 
made  of  Rhinelander  beer  cases?)  Local 
and  distant  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents entered  the  regatta  along  with 
many  SIU  students.  I\ 
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SPRINGKESI 


The  Final 


^1  -^^^  ood     music,     good 

^^  H      food,      and      good 

^^  ^H      weather  joined 

^^»__>^^^  forces  to  create  a 
great  time  at  Springfest  '85.  Held  annually 
on  the  last  Saturday  of  April,  Springfest 
gives  students  one  last  chance  to  "party 
it  up"  before  having  to  buckle  down 
and  study  for  finals. 

The  festival  began  at  noon  at  Old 
Main  Mall,  and  grew  throughout  the 
day  as  scores  of  people  wandered  over 
from  Campus  Lake,  the  site  of  the  Great 
Cardboard  Boat  Regatta. 

Various  Registered  Student  Organiza- 
tions and  the  Student  Programming 
Council  sponsored  a  variety  of  events 
which  ranged  from  egg  and  Trojan  tosses 
to  an  oat  meal  slip-n-slide.  People  at- 
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tending  Springfest  could  choose  to  roll  a 
cigarette  or  roll  a  keg;  shave  a  balloon 
with  a  razor  or  nail  one  with  a  dart. 
There  was  even  a  competition  aimed  at 
finding  the  "loudest  belcher"  in  the 
crowd. 

One  of  the  biggest  attractions  of  the 
day  was  provided  by  residents  of  the 
Cape  Girardeau  Zoo.  Two  and  three 
people  at  a  time  would  pile  onto  the 
back  of  a  camel  for  a  short  ride  around  a 
circular  track.  The  shopping  cart  races 
were  also  popular  as  spectators  were 
treated  to  thrilling  chases  and  spectac- 
ular crashes  as  brave  contestants  hurled 
themselves  around  the  corners  of  the 
twisting  course.  For  those  interested  in 
more  conventional  entertainment,  car- 
nival rides,  including  a  ferris  wheel,  were 
set  up  on  the  south  side  of  Old  Main 
Mall. 
Music  for  the  day  was  provided  by  the 
™  Miller  High  Life  Concert  Series.  Cause 
^    for  Passion  played  first,  followed  by  the 
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Uptown  Rulers  and  Tools  of  Romance. 

The  rain,  which  had  held  off  all  day, 
ended  the  events  at  8:00,  interrupting 
the  Eddie  Clearwater  concert  and  can- 
celling the  fireworks  show  which  had 
been  scheduled  for  10:30.  So  a  few  die- 
hard partiers  pulled  their  coolers  and 
kegs  up  under  the  Faner  Hall  breezeway. 
Someone  played  a  guitar  as  people  sat 
in  a  circle  and  sang  such  popular  songs 
as  "Pink  Houses"  and  "Stairway  to 
Heaven."  The  sing-along  lasted  about  an 
hour  before  a  prank  fire  alarm  in  Faner 
brought  police  and  firemen  to  the  build- 
ing, and  they  asked  everyone  to  leave.  II 
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CEMiMUMtS 


Here's  to 


Personal 
Touch 


^^^  ^■raduation    ceremonies    at 

^^•—-"^^  SIU  changed  radically  this 
year  as  10  ceremonies,  instead  of  the 
usual  three,  took  place  in  an  attempt  to 
make  the  event  more  personal  for  the 
graduates. 

The  10  ceremonies  afforded  individual 
commencements  for  most  of  the  Uni- 
versity's and  colleges  and  allowed  sepa- 
rate ceremonies  for  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional students  and  doctoral  candi- 
dates.   


_ 


by  Wm.  Bryan  DeVvsher 
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The  ceremonies  were  scheduled  for 
various  times  through  the  weekend  of 
May  10-12,  beginning  early  Friday  eve- 
ning and  ending  Sunday  afternoon. 
Shryock  Auditorium  replaced  the  Arena 
as  the  sight  of  the  exercises,  further  add- 
ing to  the  more  personal  touch  the  ad- 
ministration was  hoping  to  achieve. 

The  mood  at  the  ceremonies  was 
generally  carefree.  Many  viewed  com- 
mencement as  just  the  last  bit  of  college 
life  they  would  have  to  endure,  while 
others  saw  it  as  a  time  of  rememberance, 
of  recalling  their  college  years-gone-by. 
For  others  it  was  just  another  step  on 
the  way  to  graduate  school,  but  for  most 
of  the  participants,  it  was  the  end  of 
their  college  career.  Now  they  were 
ready  to  infiltrate  the  "real  world"  and 
become  bonafide  adults  finally  making  a 
contribution  to  society. 

The  champagne  bottles  popped  one 
by  one,  sending  the  corks  arching  grace- 
fully through  the  air.  Some  of  the  grad- 
uates had  decorated  their  mortar  boards 
with  sayings  like  "H\  mom"  and  flags 
and  symbols. 


Graduation  was  a  time  to  be  shared 
with  parents.  After  years  of  waiting  they 
were  there,  cameras  in  hand.  Some 
cheered  and  applauded  when  their  son 
or  daughter's  name  was  called.  Others 
just  sat  in  silent  contemplation,  wonder- 
ing about  life  and  if  they  were  really 
growing  old.  Others  jockeyed  for  posi- 
tions along  the  rope  separating  them 
from  the  graduates,  waiting  to  capture 
the  magic  moment— their  child,  diploma 
case  in  hand — on  film. 

The  assorted  speakers  advised  students 
to  look  on  their  graduation  as  a  begin- 
ning rather  than  an  end.  Chancellor 
Shaw  at  the  School  of  Technical  Careers 
exercises  and  Vice  President  Guyon, 
speaking  to  graduates  of  the  Colleges  of 
Human  Resources  and  Science,  handled 
their  addresses  lightly,  perhaps  remem- 
bering what  they  would  like  to  have 
heard  at  their  own  graduations.  Guyon 
stressed  that  the  graduates  in  human 
resources  and  science  should  utilize  their 
skills  toward  the  betterment  of  the 
world.  FHe  implied  that  their  graduating 
together  could  symbolize  what  could  be 


achieved  by  those  two  fields  working 
together. 

Shaw  told  the  STC  graduates  that  he 
hoped  that  the  University  had  prepared 
them  well,  both  academically  and  intel- 
lectually, for  what  lies  ahead  in  their 
lives. 

Whether  the  individual  ceremonies 
will  continue  is  unknown.  Some  believe 
that  the  smaller  ceremonies  allow  for  a 
more  intimate  commencement,  but 
others  disagree.  James  Light,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  was  quoted  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Daily  Egyptian, 
as  saying,  "What  was  large  and  significant 
has  become  minor  and  trivial."  Jl 
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Billy  Squier 
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Leon  Russell 
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^  ports  at  the  collegiate  level  at 
j^^^SIU  have  a  wider  reputation  than 
yearly  change  of  student  enrollment 
nnight  know  about.  In  fact,  few  students 
probably  know  that  in  track  and  field 
events  some  11  present  or  former  SIU 
students  went  on  to  participate  in 
Olympic  competition.  A  member  of  the 
1984-85  team  came  so  close  to  going  to 
the  1984  Olympics  in  Los  Angeles  that 
the  haunt  of  missing  it  is  brushed  away 
in  simple  realization  of  the  opportunity 
lost. 

Still,  Michael  Franks,  a  senior  from  the 
St.  Louis  area,  has  achieved  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  tremendous  ability  equal  to 
that  enjoyed  by  some  of  his  Saluki  pred- 
ecessors. Franks  won  the  1984-85  NCAA 
indoor  competition  in  the  400  meter 
event.  His  time  of  46.27  over  Georgia 
Tech's  Antonio  McKay  (who  won  a 
bronze  at  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Games)  was  just  as  good  to  Franks  as  if 
he  had  made  it  to  L.A. 
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Franks  told  Dave  Johnson  of  Track 
and  Field  News  that  running  against 
members  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  team 
helps  him  prove  he's  among  the  best. 

"I'm  really  more  determined  to  show 
what  I  can  do.  I'm  not  trying  to  be 
cocky,  but  I  want  to  be  the  best.  I  want 
to  run  against  the  best  and  prove  that  I 
belong  with  them,"  Franks  said.  "I  know 
I  can't  bring  the  Olympics  back  but 
whenever  I  run  against  one  of  the  team 
members  I  make  it  my  Olympics." 

The  Salukis  also  enjoyed  the  success 
of  a  second  NCAA  qualifier  in  Tom 
Smith.  Setting  a  new  school  record  in 
the  hammer  throw  (203  feet,  three 
inches),  Smith  bettered  his  1984  record 
throw  by  more  than  eight  inches. 

Late  in  May,  as  the  Obelisk  went  to 
press,  Franks  found  himself  competing 


in  the  NCAA  finals  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin.  Franks  finished  fourth  in 
the  400  meter  event  with  a  time  of  45.16. 
In  the  course  of  qualifying  for  the  event, 
Franks  ran  the  fastest  he's  ever  dashed 
through  the  400  meter  run  with  a  time 
of  44.94  seconds! 

Franks  found  himself  in  the  seventh 
and  outside  lane,  as  the  top  winners  of 
each  qualifying  heat  took  the  preferred 
middle  lanes.  Unable  to  know  the  starts 
of  the  six  players  staggered  behind  and 
to  his  left.  Head  Coach  Bill  Cornell  said 
Franks  simply  was  unable  to  break  out 
of  the  start  fast  enough  to  gain  a  better 
position. 

Nevertheless,  Franks,  scheduled  to 
graduate  at  the  end  of  the  spring  season, 
brought  Southern  the  kind  of  attention 
no  money  can  buy:  by  simply  doing  his 
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^^■^^r  hen  the  dust  finally  settled, 

^r  ^Fthe  SIU  women's  track  team 
had  a  successful  season,  although  not 
quite  as  successful  as  second-year  coach 
Don  DeNoon  had  hoped. 

"Our  program  is  headed  the  right  di- 
rection," he  said.  "We've  started  bring- 
ing in  high-caliber  recruits  and  team 
members  are  improving  their  perform- 
ances. My  major  disappointments  this 
season  were  not  winning  the  Gateway 
Championship  and  not  having  any  ath- 
letes at  outdoor  Nationals." 

A  fractured  foot  to  throwing  specialist 
Rhonda  McCausland  during  spring  break 
proved  to  be  costly  to  the  team.  McCaus- 
land, who  holds  the  Gateway  Confer- 
ence record  in  all  three  throwing  events 
(discus,  shot  put,  and  javelin),  scored  28 
points  at  last  year's  conference  meet. 


"It's  great  to  have  an  athlete  of 
Rhonda's  ability,"  DeNoon  said.  "But 
when  you  depend  too  much  on  one 
person  and  they  get  hurt,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  up  the  difference.  I  don't  know 
that  we  would  have  won  conference 
with  her  but  we  would  have  been  much 
more  competitive." 

The  major  highlight  of  the  season 
occurred  at  the  Illinois  Intercollegiates 
meet.  Prior  to  that  meet,  the  top  Saluki 
performance  in  long  jump  had  been  18' 
4",  but  at  the  Illinois  Intercollegiates  SIU 
swept  the  top  five  places  in  long  jump 
with  the  shortest  jump  being  18'  6", 
higher  than  the  team's  top  performance. 

Several  record-breaking  athletes  closed 
out  their  careers  this  season,  for  ex- 
ample, Sharon  Leidy  ended  her  career 
as  the  12th  all-time  leading  scorer  at  SIU. 
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Connie  Price  captured  a  conference 
championship  in  shot  put,  broke  the 
school  record  in  discus,  and  moved  into 
ninth-place  on  the  all-time  scoring  list. 
Cynthia  Joy  and  Jennifer  Bartley  ended 
their  careers  as  the  14th  and  17th  all- 
time  leading  scorers  respectively. 

Women's  track  slipped  from  third 
place  in  the  conference  last  year  to 
fourth  place  this  year.  But  DeNoon  re- 
mains confident  that  he  can  produce  a 
conference  championship  track  team  at 
SIU.  Eight  school  records  broken  or  tied 
during  the  season  seem  to  attest  to  an 
improving  squad.  And  according  to 
DeNoon,  a  strong  nucleus  of  returning 
athletes  and  an  outstanding  recruiting 
year  should  make  next  season  one  of 
the  best  in  SIU  women's  track  history.    J| 
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In  his  first  year  as  head  coach  of  the 
Saluki  football  team,  Ray  Dorr  might 
be  inclined  to  think  the  1984  season  was 
a  drop-kick  beyond  belief  after  the  1983 
NCAA  championship  season.  Although 
Southern  was  outscored,  outrushed, 
and — in  terms  of  completions — out- 
passed  by  its  opponents,  the  highlight  of 
the  Dogs'  three-win,  eight-loss  season 
may  just  be  that  they  weren't  out-kicked! 

In  a  sense,  the  Salukis'  season  was  an 
outcome  predictable  from  the  begin- 
ning. It's  tougher  to  repeat  as  champion 
than  it  is  to  win  it  the  first  time.  Dorr 
inherited  a  Saluki  team  that  would  lose 
some  of  its  1983  punch  (10  starting 
players)  but  not  be  without  hope  of 
some  good  replacements. 

Quarterback  responsibilities  initially 
fell  on  Darren  Dixon,  who  for  two  prior 
seasons  was  a  back-up  to  former  Saluki 
Rick  Johnson,  who  is  now  playing  with 
the  USFL's  Oklahoma  Outlaws.  As  the 
season  wore  on,  however,  it  became 
important  to  share  the  duties  with  soph- 
omore Joe  Graves  and,  perhaps  to  the 
surprise  of  many  people,  freshman  Pat 
King. 

King,  from  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania, 
threw  16  of  the  19  passes  completed  {the 
most  in  any  single  game  in  1984)  in  the 
Salukis'  contest  with  Southwest  Missouri 


State — the  final  game  of  the  season!  The 
game  before  that,  against  Drake,  the 
Dogs  saw  36  of  their  39  passing  attempts 
(the  most  in  any  one  game  during  the 
season)  by  Pat  King,  who — in  the  same 
game — completed  another  16  passes. 

The     game     against     Eastern     Illinois 
proved  to  be  Dixon's  best  game  with  233 
yards  passing.  Graves  had  the  longest 
pass  of  the  season  with  a  75  yard  toss 
to   flanker   Tony   Anderson    in   the 
West  Texas  State  game. 

The     Salukis'     performance     in 
other    positions   was   a    mirror   of 
abilities  found   in   the  QB   spot, 
with  several  team  members  shar 
ing  the  burden  of  living  up  to  the 
legacy  of  the  1983  team.  If  anything, 
the    1983    Division    l-AA    Nationa 
Champion  Salukis  stand  testimony  to  tiie 
importance  of  team  play.  The  challenge 
must  be  faced  team  member  by  team 
member  and   regardless  of  the  results, 
you  should   never  stop  trying — win  or 
lose! 

Punters  Drew  Morrison  and  Frank 
Pasquino  along  with  kicker  Ron  Miller 
clearly  accepted  the  challenge  and  kept 
the  kick  in  the  Saluki  Spirit!  Morrison,  a 
sophomore  from  Rockaway,  New  Jersey 
had  the  longest  punt  of  the  Dogs'  season 
with  a  66-yard  boot  in  the  Illinois  State 
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"It's  Miller  Time,  again!" 

Form  follows  function,  as  Ron  Miller  executes  another  of  his  practically  patented  kicks  of  success. 
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game,  and,  overall,  was  responsible  for 
nearly  two-fifths  of  the  team's  punting 
yardage  for  the  year.  Pasquino,  a  junior 
from  Ziegler,  Illinois  brought  in  nearly 
the  remaining  yardage,  with  his  longest 
covering  slightly  more  than  half-a-foot- 
ball  field. 

But,  the  gleam  in  the  Saluki  fans'  eyes 
in  1984  must  certainly  have  been  for 
Miller,  who  built  on  his  freshman  year 
with  an  equally  remarkable  sophomore 
season.  The  Belleville,  Illinois  native 
boosted  his  field  goal  record  in  two 
seasons  to  28  for  37  and  continued  on 
his  way  toward  reaching  a  goal  kicked  in 
the  shin  in  the  final  game  of  the  Salukis' 
season.  By  the  time  the  Dogs  reached 
the  Southwest  Missouri  State  game, 
Miller  had  completed  all  24  attempts  for 
extra  points  after  touchdowns  and  in 
two  seasons  had  accomplished  80  con- 
secutive successful  extra  point  attempts! 
On  his  25th  try,  the  luck  ran  out. 

The  end  of  Miller's  string — caused  by 
a  toe  that  seemed  to  catch  the  soft 
g  ground  on  SWMO's  natural  turf  field — 
^  was  a  stub  to  match  the  kind  of  season 
Q.  the  team  experienced:  a  bruise  that  will 
5  heal  as  a  new  year  approaches.  There  is 
-5    a/ways  another  year!  II 
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■  he  men  s  swimming  and  diving 
I  team  finished  the  season  with  a 
H  record  of  seven  wins,  three 
losses  (including  a  1-point  loss  to  Au- 
burn, and  losses  to  Indiana  and  Ala- 
bama— both  traditionally  strong  swim- 
ming opponents  for  the  Salukis). 

It  was  a  great  start  for  new  coach 
Doug  Ingram,  who  became  SlU's  sixth 
men's  swimming  coach  and  named  1985 
Illinois  Swimming  Association  Coach  of 
the  Year  among  state  universities  in  Illi- 
nois. In  November,  Ingram  replaced  Bob 
Steele  who  had  guided  the  Salukis  for  11 
seasons.  Steele  left  SIU  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  director  of  aquatics  at  the  Justus 
Aquatic  Center  in  Orlando.  Florida. 

Ingram,  who  in  October  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Swimming 


No 


Committee,  served  as  head  manager  of 
the  1984  Olympic  Swim  Team.  He  inher- 
ited a  quality  Saluki  team  that  ended  the 
year  in  good  shape  with  one  swimmer 
setting  three  new  SIU  records.  Southern 
also  set  a  new  school  record  in  one  relay 
event.  The  Salukis  earned  a  third-place 
finish  in  the  Gamecock  Invitational  at 
South  Carolina  behind  South  Carolina 
and  Auburn,  a  second  place  finish  in 
the  National  Independent  Conference 
Meet — again  behind  South  Carolina — 
and  won  first-place  honors  at  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale, Florida  in  the  Ed  Kennedy  Classic 
and  at  SlU's  own  Saluki  Invitational  over 
Iowa  State,  Purdue,  and  four  others. 

The  Salukis  went  on  to  place  16th  in 
NCAA  tournament  swimming.  Nine  in- 
dividual men's  swimmers  earned  NCAA 


chance  of 

Sinking 


qualifying  times.  Included  among  the 
qualifiers  were  Thomas  FHakanson  of 
Stockholm,  Sweden  in  the  50  meter 
freestyle,  the  100  meter  freestyle  and  as 
a  member  of  the  400  meter  medley  relay 
and  400  meter  freestyle  relay  teams,  and 
the  800  meter  free-style  relay.  South 
African  Gary  Brinkman  was  the  top 
Saluki  swimmer  in  the  500  meter  free- 
style, and  the  1,650  meter  freestyle,  and 
set  records  in  both.  Other  500  meter 
freestyle  qualifiers  included  Erwin  Kratz 
of  Johannesburg  and  Anders  Griliham- 
mar  of  Stockholm.  The  pair  also  qualified 
for  NCAA  competition  in  the  1,650  meter 
event  as  well. 

Gerhard  Van  der  Walt,  native  of  Pre- 
toria, South  Africa,  had  the  Dogs'  best 
time  in  the  100  meter  butterfly  and  was 
also  a  member  of  the  400  medley,  400 
freestyle,  and  800  freestyle  relay  teams. 
Giovanni  Frigo,  who  hails  from  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  posted  qualifying  times  in 
the  100  meter  breaststroke  and  as  a 
member  of  the  400  medley  relay  team. 
Hans  Kroes  of  Lisse,  Netherlands,  and 
Joakin  Sjoholm  of  Saltsjo-Boo,  Sweden, 
rounded  out  the  400  and  800  freestyle 
relay  teams.  Chris  Shaw,  a  senior  from 
Dixon,  Illinois  completed  the  400  medley 
relay  qualifying  foursome. 

Although  it  was  not  initially  certain 
whether  Great  Britain's  Nigel  Stanton 
would  return  to  Carbondale  following 
his  competition  in  the  1984  Olympics  for 
his  home  country,  Stanton  came  back 
and  paced  the  diving  team  with  high 
marks  in  the  1-meter  and  an  NCAA 
qualifying  mark  in  the  3-meter  events. 
Freshman  Chad  Lucero,  brother  to 
Wendy  Lucero  of  SIU  women's  swim- 
ming fame,  ended  the  season  with  num- 
ber two  performances  in  both  diving 
events. 

Most  of  the  team's  current  members 
will  likely  be  returning  next  year.  Ingram, 
looking  towards  the  future,  hopes  to 
improve  on  their  already  good  '85  sea- 
son. 11 
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ike  an  unexpected  guest,  the 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Women's  Swimming  and  Diving  team 
crashed  the  top  five  party  at  the  NCAA 
Women's  Swimming  and  Diving  Cham- 
pionship held  in  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 
on  March  21-23. 

It  took  Coach  Tim  Hill  only  five  years 
to  take  an  obscure  program  and  turn  it 
into  the  nation's  fifth  best — behind  big- 
name  teams  like  Florida,  Stanford,  and 
California. 

"I  feel  now  that  maybfe  some  people 
will  realize  that  we  have  a  great  pro- 
gram," Hill  said.  "It  is  very  satisfying 
because  the  team  didn't  give  up  in  the 
face  of  adversity." 

SIU  entered  the  meet  ranked  eighth 
nationally.  The  team  set  a  winning  pat- 
tern in  the  first  event  by  setting  a  new 
school  record.  The  swimmers  together 
set  a  total  of  10  school  records. 

Amanda  Martin,  former  AIAW  cham- 
pion, said  "What  is  most  impressive 
about  our  top-five  finish  is  that  we  did  it 
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without  any  big-name  swimmers." 

The  Salukis  surprised  the  teams  from 
Southern  California,  Auburn,  and  North 
Carolina,  who  had  finished  ahead  of  last 
year's  SIU  squad.  Host  Alabama  finished 
61  points  behind  the  fifth-place  Salukis. 

In  diving,  Wendy  Lucero  won  the 
one-meter  competition  and  joined  Mar- 
tin as  SlU's  second  national  champion. 
Lucero  won  with  a  score  of  468.75  points, 
which  toppled  the  previously  held  rec- 
ord by  three-time  champion  Megan 
Neyer. 

Lucero  added  a  sixth  place  finish  in 
the  three  meter  competition. 


Although  Lucero  had  the  highest  place 
finish  of  any  Saluki,  Lori  Rea  grabbed 
the  most  honors  and  wrecked  havoc  on 
the  SIU  record  book. 

Rea  earned  All-America  honors  by 
placing  sixth  in  the  100  butterfly  and 
seventh  in  the  50  freestyle.  Rea  set  three 
of  the  ten  school  records  that  were 
established  during  the  finals  in  Alabama. 

"She  came  in  as  a  freshman  and  out- 
swam  everyone,"  Hill  said. 

Eleven  swimmers  earned  All-America 
honors.  This  year  was  the  largest  group 
of  SIU  swimmers  to  receive  the  honor 
while  Hill  has  been  coach.  || 
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^^^hortly  before  the  start  of  the  Saluki 

^>, ^men's    basketball    season,   coach 

Allen  Van  Winkle — at  the  time  ready  to 
begin  his  fourth  year  at  the  helm — char- 
acterized the  1984-85  team  this  way: 

"In  many  ways,"  Van  Winkle  said,  "this 
year's  team  is  last  year's  (1983-85)  team." 

It  is  doubtful  Van  Winkle  was  expect- 
ing the  same  or  worse  performance,  but 
the  1984-85  Salukis  seemed  more  like 
the  sum  of  Van  Winkle's  first  three  years' 
teams,  finishing  the  28-game  season  with 
a  record  of  14  wins  and  14  losses. 
Whether  or  not  the  furor  over  improp- 
erly obtained  financial  assistance  for  one 
player  (see  page  56)  or  the  coach's  dis- 
content over  what  he  termed  SIU  ad- 
ministration's "lack  of  commitment"  to  a 
better  basketball  program  led  to  his 
eventual  departure  after  season's  end, 
Van  Winkle  could  likely  have  been  dis- 


'^.jt 


appointed  with  how  things  went  during 
the  playing  season  alone.  Fans,  players, 
or  post-season  events  could  have  all  sent 
the  message  that  1984-85  was  not  the 
greatest  thing  to  happen  to  Saluki  basket- 
ball in  nearly  20  years. 

Between  1980-81  and  his  fourth  year, 
Van  Winkle's  record  totaled  49  wins  and 
62  losses.  Plagued  by  an  inability  to  win 
on  the  road,  the  Dogs  were  3-9  on  the 
road  as  compared  to  11-5  at  home.  The 
season  melted  into  disillusionment  for 
all  concerned  with  making  Saluki  basket- 
ball a  point  of  pride,  again,  at  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

The    year    began    with    an    elaborate 


celebration  keyed  to  the  17th  anniversary 
of  SlU's  1967  National  Invitational  Tour- 
nament (NIT)  championship  victory.  Not 
since  that  time,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  22-7  season  in  1976-77,  has  Saluki 
basketball  recorded  any  real  stability  and 
routine  winning  seasons — often  of  20  or 
more  wins. 

That's  not  to  say  there  was  no  willing- 
ness to  try,  for  the  team  was  being  touted 
as  the  best  since  the  NIT — maybe  even 
better.  It  looked  possible,  at  first,  with 
the  Dogs  winning  their  first  five  games 
and  three  of  the  next  six  after  that — 
including  two  of  its  three  road  game 
victories.  But,  seven  of  the  last  fourteen 
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games  were  on  the  road.  The  1984-85 
Saluki  team  never  lived  up  to  the  rich 
history  the  actual  mascot  has  as  a  strong 
terrain  hunter,  for  the  Dogs  never  gained 
a  paw-hold  toward  the  corner  Van 
Winkle  hoped  to  turn  to  prove  himself 
capable  of  rejuvenating  Saluki  basketball, 
Final  statistics  make  it  difficult  to  say 
what  effect  the  players  themselves  may 
have  had  on  the  coach's  effort.  Among 
the  six  Missouri  Valley  Conference  vic- 
tories, starting  players  Bernard  Campbell, 
Kenny  Perry,  Nate  Bufford,  Roy  Birch 
and  Cleveland  Bibbens  were  at  the  top 
in  game  scoring.  Among  MVC  games 


lost  as  well  as  the  team's  overall  season, 
the  starters  frequently  shot  15  to  20 
points  per  game  and  appeared  to  re- 
bound well  enough  to  make  a  differ- 
ence here  and  there. 

Then  again,  Saluki  fans  may  have 
added  to  the  "still  the  same"  mentality 
by  not  showing  greater  support  through 
attendance.  Among  the  16  games  played 
in  the  20-year-old  SIU  Arena,  attendance 
averaged  slightly  more  than  one-third  of 
its  capacity.  An  all-season  high  of  6,000 


was  recorded  during  the  University  of 
Texas  at  El  Paso  game  during  the  Saluki 
Shootout  11  Invitational  Tournament  at 
the  start  of  the  fall  term's  final  exam 
week  while  only  1,900  showed  up  for 
the  Mississippi  Valley  State  game  just 
one  week  later,  at  the  term's  end. 

For  whatever  reason — perhaps  for 
every  reason — Saluki  basketball  contin- 
ued its  post-NlT  rollercoaster  ride  under 
the  .500  mark  during  Van  Winkle's  ten- 
ure. Change,  however,  is  in  the  wind.   II 
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e  should  be  in  the  thick  of 
hings    next    season,"    Cindy 
p,      S   Dtt,    women    cager's     head 
:h, said. 
Scott  and  the  women's  basket- 
ball team  finished  the  season  21- 
7,  but  did  not  get  invited  to  the  Women's 
National  Invitational  Tournament.  Scott 
attributes  the  problem  to  losing  some 
close  games  and  being  swept  in  confer- 
ence play  by  conference  champions  Illi- 
nois State  and  Drake. 

"It's  tough  to  win  21  games  and  be 
left  out  of  post-season  competition,  but 
we  needed  to  finish  first  or  second  in 
our  conference  and  couldn't  quite  pull 
it  off,"  Scott  said. 
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The  1985  squad  played  a  lot  of  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  players. 

One  highlight  of  the  '85  season  was 
an  upset  victory  over  ninth-ranked  San 
Diego  State  on  its  home  court.  The 
Salukis  beat  SDSU  77-73.  The  victory  gave 
the  SIU  women  cagers  the  Dial  Classic 
title  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
Petra  Jackson  received  MVP  honors  for 
her  performance  in  the  tournament. 

Scott  is  looking  forward  to  the  '86 
season.  All  of  the  starters,  including  All 
Conference  Pick  Jackson,  Ann  Kattreh, 
and  Mary  Berghuis  will  be  returning  for 
the  women  cagers. 

SIU  will  be  looking  to  clinch  its  fourth 
straight  20-win  season  in  1986.  Scott  says 
that  a  conference  title  and  a  top  20 
ranking  will  be  tangible  objectives  for 
next  season.  Jl 
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It  was  one  year  later  but  the  favorites 
were  still  the  same  in  the  Gateway 
Conference  Golf  Tourney.  Illinois 
State,  who  was  upended  by  the  SIU 
Women's  Team  last  year,  was  favored  to 
win  the  conference.  The  Salukis  went  in 
to  the  meet  well-prepared  but  short 
some  of  the  outstanding  veteran  talent 
from  years  past. 

First  year  coach  Sonya  Stalberger  and 
the  young  golf  team  looked  to  outscore 
the  Redbirds  to  claim  a  second  consecu- 
tive Gateway  Title.  Their  plan  fell  short. 


however,  and  the  Salukis  placed  third. 
Illinois  State  won  first  place  and  Northern 
Iowa,  who  hosted  the  tourney,  won 
second. 

The  squad  included  only  two  hold- 
overs from  last  season's  team — senior  Lisa 
Kartheiser  and  junior  Jill  Bertram— and 
six  freshmen  to  complete  the  ten  mem- 
ber team. 

In  the  Gateway  Tourney,  Lisa  Kart- 
heiser finished  fifth,  Gi  Magnusson  sixth, 
and  Tina  Kozlowski  thirteenth.  Jill  Bert- 
ram and  Pat  Putman  tied  for  seventh 
place. 
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Four  objectives  were  set  by  the 
Saluki  women's  volleyball  team 
before  the  1984  season  opened 
and  all  but  one  were  met  in 
the  process  of  charting  a  22-9 
record. 

The  Saluki  squad  finished  the  season 
with  a  won-loss  percentage  greater  than 
.700,  placed  third  in  the  Gateway  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Conference  and  de- 
fended their  championship  title  in  the 
Saluki  invitational. 

A  young  Northern  Illinois  Huskies 
squad  provided  the  Salukis  enough 
competition  to  serve  as  a  warmup  for 
their  first  match  in  the  Saluki  Invitational. 
SIU  defeated  the  Huskies  in  three  games. 
Fired  up  after  the  win,  the  Salukis 
pounded  the  Eastern  Illinois  Panthers  in 
their  third-round   matchup.  The  offen- 


sively charged  match  ended  after  four 
games,  Salukis  winning  3-1. 

The  Salukis'  second-round  play  was 
highlighted  by  setter  Lisa  Cummins'  49 
assists  and  powerful  smashes  by  outside 
hitters  Chris  Boyd,  Darlene  Hogue  and 
Donna  Tindall.  A  spike  from  5-foot-1- 
inch  defensive  specialist  Jill  Broker 
helped  out  the  Salukis  in  the  four  game 
match. 

The  unmet  objective  was  to  finish  the 
season  undefeated  at  home.  Coach 
Debbie  Hunter  said. 

The  squad's  home  record  was  5-1. 
GCAC  rival  Southwest  Missouri  ended 
the  team's  hopes  for  a  6-0  home  record. 

Disappointing  as  it  was,  Boyd  said  the 
loss  only  gave  the  team  a  reason  to  look 
ahead. 


"It  was  a  major  disappointment,"  she 
said.  "We  didn't  play  well,  but  I  think  it 
helped  us  for  the  conference  tourney." 

The  team  lost  little  time  in  preparing 
for  the  tournament,  as  the  Salukis 
blanked  Missouri  in  three  games  and 
closed  out  the  season  winning  the  next 
five  matches. 

"Beating  Missouri  is  always  a  high 
point  for  me,"  Boyd  said,  "I  was  recruited 
by  them  in  high  school,  so  it's  always  a 
big  rivalry." 

After  defeating  Bradley,  the  Salukis 
outpowered  Western  Illinois  in  a  five- 
game  match,  extending  their  winning 
streak  to  three. 

"I  think  we  played  Western  Illinois 
poorly,"  Broker  said.  "We  played  both 
nights  before  the  match,  and  we  lost  the 
first  two  games  against  Western.  But  we 
came  back  miraculously  to  win  that 
match." 

Beating  Memphis  State,  Drake  and 
Northern  Iowa,  the  Saluki  women  closed 
out  the  regular  season  with  a  winning 
streak  of  six  matches. 

"The  Drake  match  was  a  real  impor- 
tant match.  If  we  won,  we  would  be 
seeded  third  going  into  the  regional," 
Broker  recalled. 

"It  was  one  of  my  better  matches  of 
the  season.  My  serving  was  a  lot  more 
aggressive  and  stronger.  We  played 
well,"  she  said. 

SIU  beat  the  Bulldogs,  and  blanked 
Northern  Iowa  in  three  games  and  was 
scheduled  to  face  SWMO  in  post-season 
play. 

Coach  Hunter  had  the  team  watching 
films  and  doing  special  drills,  to  prepare 
for  the  conference  match. 

But  a  team's  skills  can  only  be  sharp- 
ened  so   much   before   it  all   backfires, 
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Broker  said.  "We  must  have  watched 
the  team  a  million  times  on  videotape. 
We  were  picking  apart  their  game,  say- 
ing, 'What  are  we  going  to  do  here?'" 

When  match  time  came,  SWMO  knew 
what  to  do  and  did  it  in  three  games, 
beating  the  Salukis  3-0. 

"I  think  the  fact  that  we  might  have 
over-prepared  for  that  match  might  have 
affected  us,"  Broker  said. 

Two  high  points  of  the  season  for 
Hunter  and  the  team  were  Hunter's 
200th  Saluki  victory — against  her  alma 
mater,  Memphis  State — and  a  tourna- 
ment match  versus  Illinois  State. 

"I  thought  going  five  games  in  Texas 
with  ISU,  that  was  12th  in  the  college 
poll,  was  a  high  point,"  Boyd  said. 

"The  season?  I  was  pretty  happy  with 
it.  I  think  there  were  a  lot  of  games  we 
could  have  won  but  didn't.  Then  again, 
there  were  games  we  shouldn't  have 
won  that  we  did,"  she  said. 

In  ending  their  collegiate  volleyball 
careers,  Boyd  was  named  to  the  all- 
conference  team  and  the  all-tournament 
team  for  the  Saluki  Invitational  and 
Broker  was  cited  by  the  Carbondale 
community  for  her  academic  and  athletic 
excellence.  J| 
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It  wasn't  exactly  a  top-flight  season 
for  the  Saluki  men's  golf  team,  as 
the  SIU  llnkmen  finished  in  the  lower 
half  of  all  teams  at  virtually  each  of  their 
five  meets,  including  the  Missotiri  Valley 
Conference  tournament  at  the  end  of 
the  spring  semester's  final  exam  week. 

The  Dogs  were  led  for  the  season  by 
Tom  Portner,  a  junior  from  Freeport, 
Illinois,  who  finished  with  a  79.8  average. 
Portner  was  followed  by  Bobby  Pavelonis 
of  Harrisburg  (80.7),  )ay  Sala  of  Herrin 
(80.9),  John  Harp  of  Benton  (81.7)  and  J. 
D.  Tomlinson  of  Johnston  City  (82.5). 

Tomlinson  was  Southern's  leading 
scorer  at  the  Sunshine  Invitational  in 
mid-March,  with  a  four-round  total  of 
318,  slightly  under  his  season  average. 
He  was  followed  by  Sala  and  Portner. 
Pavelonis,  Sala,  and — in  a  tie  at  third  for 
SIU,    Tomlinson    and    Harp — were    top 


scorers  at  the  Colonial  Classic,  March 
23-24.  Pavelonis'  three-round  total  was 
230  for  a  76.6  average  per  round,  though 
Southern  finished  15  out  of  20  teams,  a 
little  worse  than  their  Sunshine  finish  of 
11  among  17  teams. 

At  Drake,  in  late  April,  the  Salukis 
finished  16th  out  of  24  teams.  Portner, 
Pavelonis  and  Harp  were  Southerns  top 
three  scorers  in  that  contest  with  a 
three-round  average  for  Portner  of  78.  A 
couple  of  days  after  that,  at  Iowa  State 
University  at  Ames,  Portner's  78.5  two- 
round  average  led  the  Dogs'  scoring, 
followed  by  Harp  and  Pavelonis  pacing 
the  team  to  a  seventh-place  finish  among 
14  teams. 

Finishing  the  year  at  the  conference 
tournament,  the  Salukis  finished  fourth 
out  of  six  teams.  Portner  finished  fourth 
among  the  Salukis'  five  MVC  players. 
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just  ahead  of  Tomlinson.  Pavelonis  fin- 
ished third  while  Tom  Neuman  of 
McHenry,  Illinois  finished  second. 

The  Salukis'  top  scorer  in  Valley  tour- 
nannent  play  was  rewarded  for  the  effort, 
earning  all-MVC  honors  by  finishing  in 
the  top  ten  at  the  tournament. 

Jay  Sala,  a  sophomore  from  Herrin, 
finished  ninth.  A  prep  star  in  1983,  Sala 
shot  a  one-over-par  73  in  the  Valley 
meet's  opening  round  and  finished  with 
a  314  total.  The  Valley  tournament  was 
won  by  West  Texas  State,  followed  by 
Wichita  State  and  Bradley.  Tulsa  and  Illi- 
nois State  finished  behind  SIU. 

Six  of  the  team's  eight  players  in 
1984-85  were  freshmen  or  sophomores — 
Portner  being  a  junior — possibly  bringing 
the  depth  of  experience  to  next  year's 
effort.  II 
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^^^m  hen  the  1984  SIU  men's 
^F  ^Fbaseball  team  became  the  first 
in  29  years  to  experience  a  losing  season, 
it  made  people  take  notice  but  few  were 
worried  about  the  possibility  that  the 
Dogs  ran  into  a  gully  in  the  field.  Still, 
just  when  it  seemed  the  Saluki's  had  run 
past  that  unexpected  rut,  an  honest-to- 
goodness  slump  jumped  in  front  of  the 
fair-footed,  steady-hitting  ballplayers  on 
Coach  Itchy  Jones'  1985  team  three- 
fourths  of  the  way  through  the  season. 
That  was  enough  to  make  the  most 
beer-weary  spectator  among  the  hill 
gang  roll  over  and  take  notice. 

Never  one  to  make  excuses,  Jones 
entered  his  16th  year  with  the  Salukis 
with  the  earnest  belief  that  the  '85  Saluki 
baseball  team  had  all  the  elements 
needed  for  a  return  to  the  winning  ways 
Jones  has  come  accustomed  to.  In  his 
career  at  SIU,  Jones — who  played  for 
SIU  in  the  late  '50s — has  accumulated  a 


record  of  548  wins  and  228  losses.  At  the 
point  where  the  fortunes  of  recovering 
from  the  1984  season  appeared  to  guar- 
antee a  repeat  of  the  unexpected,  Jones 
was  noted  in  the  campus  newspaper  to 
call  his  team's  downfall  for  the  slump  it 
had  become. 

The  Salukis  were  doing  well  as  they 
entered  the  mid-April  contest  with 
Wichita  State  (ranked  third  at  the  time), 
sitting  at  26  wins  and  15  losses.  Pitching 
had  been  well  above  average  to  that 
point  of  the  season  with  Rich  Koch,  a 
senior  from  Kankakee  already  having 
won  five  games,  and  fellow  veteran  Jay 
Bellissimo  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  having 
won  four  of  six  games  pitche'd  to  that 
point.  Steeleville,  Illinois  native  Gary 
Bockhorn  (#10)  had  won  three  of  the 
four  games  he  pitched.  His  was  the  first 
loss  to  Wichita  but  virtually  every  Saluki 
pitcher  experienced  losses  after  that. 
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The  Salukis'  batting  strength  collapsed 
as  well,  in  the  final  12  games  of  the  year 
the  Dogs  came  up  with  36  runs,  the 
same  number  they  earned  in  the  seven 
games  played  before  the  slump.  The 
season  that  included  scores  of  15-7 
against  Rutgers.  14-3  against  Murray  State 
and  a  phenomenal  17-1  against  Green- 
ville College  gave  way  to  losses  such  as 
0-9  to  Creighton  and  0-8  to  Indiana  State. 

Still,  the  slump,  while  it  had  to  be 
recognized,  didn't  mar  the  generally 
good  season  the  Salukis  enjoyed,  in  view 
of  how  well  the  Dogs  still  managed  to 
out-hit,  out-score  and,  frequently,  out- 
field their  opponents.  With  many  of  the 
more  key  players  expected  to  return  in 
1986,  there's  still  a  hope  of  climbing 
back  to  the  top. 
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Beyond 
E?a)ectatiQns 


%  /  %  /  hat  began  as  a  rebuilding 
Y  y  year  for  the  Saluki  women's 
Softball  team  ended  up  being  much 
more. 

The  team  doubled  its  win  total  of  a 
year  ago,  tying  a  school  record  with  24 
victories,  and  six  Saluki  players — five  of 
whom  will  return  next  year — combined 
for  12  school  marks. 

Coach  Kay  Brechtelsbauer  tallied  her 
200th  career  victory  during  the  spring 
and,  for  the  most  part,  was  satisfied  with 
the  season. 

"Overall  we  had  a  good  season.  We 
doubled  our  wins,  won  our  (Saluki) 
Invitational  and  had  some  fine  individ- 
ual performances,"  Brechtelsbauer  said. 
"The  conference  showed  strength  from 
top  to  bottom.  We  were  able  to  place 
only  fifth,  yet  we  were  the  only  team  to 
beat  Illinois  State  (Gateway  Collegiate 
Athletic  Conference  Champions)  twice." 

When  the  season  began,  Bretchels- 
bauer  had  only  two  returning  starters — 
seniors  Kathy  Rickert  and  Nancy  Mc- 
Auley.  Rhonda  Snow  and  Jenny  Shupryt, 
both  junior  college  transfers,  added 
strength  to  the  mainly  freshman  squad. 
Shupryt  led  the  team  in  RBI's  (14),  dou- 
bles (9),  hits  (46),  and  batting  average 
(.341). 

After  a  slow  start,  Snow  broke  school 
records  for  the  most  triples  (7)  and  most 
at  bats  (143),  and  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
outfield. 
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On  the  mound,  Brechtelsbauer  started 
two  freshmen — Kelly  Powell  and  Lisa 
Peterson — who  broke  all  but  two  Saluki 
pitching  records.  Powell  ended  the  sea- 
son at  13-8,  which  set  a  school  record 
for  most  wins,  and  collected  two  of  those 
wins  in  the  conference  tourney.  She  also 
set  a  school  record  of  seven  shutouts 
and  20  complete  games.  Peterson  set  a 
new  SIU  record  for  most  strikeouts  (65) 
and  most  innings  pitched  (162  2/3),  and 
ended  the  year  11-11,  losing  twice  in  the 
conference  tourney.  She  and  Powell 
share  the  school  recoid  for  most  ap- 
pearances and  starts. 

Two  other  newcomers  played  instru- 
mental rolev  in  the  successful  season. 
They  were  third  baseman  Kim  Bruno 
and  utility  player  Becky  Rickenbaugh. 
Bruno  helped  Shupryt  and  McAuley 
stabilize  the  infield,  committing  only  one 
error  while  starting  all  43  games.  She  § 
also  contributed  with  the  bat,  hitting  oi 
.324 — second  best  on  the  team.  g 

Rickenbaugh  played  second  base  most    .? 
of  the  season,  but  also  filled  in  at  short-   -g 
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stop  and  finished  the  year  in  right  field. 

Brechtlesbauer  Is  looking  forward  to 
next  year  and  predicts  bigger  and  better 
results. 

"With  the  addition  of  (recently  signed 
recruit)  Lori  Day,  we  should  have  one  of 
the  strongest  pitching  staffs  in  the  con- 
ference." she  said.  "With  a  year  of  ex- 
perience, stronger  pitching  and  a  few 
breaks,  perhaps  we  can  pick  up  a  few 
more  wins  and  receive  additional  recog- 
nition." ii 
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GYMNASTICS 


Steady  Style 

keepmg  their  p-j^p 


I  he  Saluki  men's  gymnastics 
I  team  opened  its  1984-85  season 
M  with  invitational  events  that  in- 
stantly proved  coach  Bill  Meade's  pre- 
season forecast  that  his  team's  depth — 
the  ability  of  its  members  to  do  relatively 
well  in  a  variety  of  events — would  mean 
consistency  and  growth  in  individual  and 
team  scores. 

Finishing  the  season  with  a  10-3  dual 
record,  the  Salukis  won  at  home  against 
seven  of  their  eight  opponents.  Their 
only  loss  at  home  was  at  the  hands  of 
Ohio  State  in  mid-January,  a  couple 
months  after  Southern  finished  third 
behind  Ohio  State  and  Nebraska — al- 
though ahead  of  nine  other  teams — in 
the  Windy  City  Invitational.  The  Salukis 
opened  the  season  on  an  even  stance  by 
re-capturing  second  place  in  the  Big 
Eight  Invitational  behind  Nebraska  in  a 
seven  team  field,  an  event  the  team  also 
captured  second  place  in  the  season 
before. 

During  the  season,  SlUC  chalked  up 
wins  over  Indiana  State,  Iowa,  Iowa  State, 
Michigan  State,  Northern  Illinois.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  Oklahoma 
and  Houston  Baptist  and  wound  up  in 
first  place  at  both  the  Western  Michigan 
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and  (Georgia)  Bulldog  Invitationals.  Not 
even  losing  to  Penn  State  and  Nebraska 
on  the  road  during  the  regular  season 
deterred  the  gymnasts'  resolve  to  give 
Meade  a  season  perhaps  better  than 
expected. 

As  any  fan  of  gymnastics  knows,  it  is 
the  kind  of  sport  with  a  style  and  class 
that  justifies  the  correctness  invitations 
endorse — especially  when  one  turns  out 
to  be  invited  to  compete  among  the 
ten  teams  competing  in  the  NCAA 
Gymnastics    Championships.    Al- 
though finishing  tenth,  the  Sa- 
lukis  scored  slightly  better  than 
their    season    average    in    dual 
events. 

The   vault,  floor  exercise   and 
horizontal   bar  proved  to  be  the 
Salukis'  three  best  events  overall,  but 
the  team  was  paced  by  strong  perform- 
ances   in    still    rings,    parallel    bars    and 
pommel  horse  as  well.  Names  became 
synonymous  with  events  as  they  often 
do  in  Saluki  gymnastics  and  often,  to  the 
delight   of   fans   who   so   identify   with 
gymnastics — as  "their  sport."  Together, 
men's  gymnastics  was  an  invitation  to  an 
all-around  good  show. 

With  New  Zealand  native  David  Lut- 
termen  ("Lute!  Lute!")  jumping  to  the 
lead  on  pommel  horse,  Southern  began 
to  rebuild  on  the  success  seen  in  the 
1984  season  by  Herb  Voss.  Meade  antic- 
ipated that  pommel  horse  would  "be  a 
concern  in  every  meet,"  but  also  coi- 
rectly  assessed  from  the  outset  that 
Lutterman  and  senior  Gregg  Upperman 
would  be  the  Salukis'  one-two  punch  on 


the   horse   ahead 

of  juniors  David  Bailey 

and  Brendan  Price. 

Improvement  on  the  parallel  bars 

came  with  the  steady  consistency  of  Price 

and  the  experience  of  Lutterman  ahead 

of  Bailey.  Sophomore  Preston  Knauf  and 

the   returning   Upperman   were  a   little 

further  back  in  the  field  in  this  event 

than  Meade  may  have  expected,  though 

as   with    many   sports,   the   fortunes   of 

success  are  colored  by  the  frequency  of 

participation  by  a  player  in  that  event. 

Upperman,  sophomore  Mark  Ulmer, 
and  Lutterman  are  three  faces  framed  in 
many  Saluki   gymnastics'  fans'  memory 
between  the  still  rings.  At  one  time 
posting  a  9.8  score,  Upperman  and 
his  teammates,  including  Knauf  and 
red-shirt  freshman  Ken  Clark  pro- 
vided Meade  with  the  depth  he 
needed  in  this  event  to  achieve 
consistent  scoring  at  or  above 
46  points  per  meet. 

Averaging  46.80  in  hori- 
zontal    bar    competition 
during    its    season,    the 
men's  gymnastics  team 
slipped  slightly  from 
its   47.27    average    in 
1983-84— a     year     in 
which  horizontal  bar 
was    its    best    event. 
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The  floor  exercise — an  avidly  watched 

event  in  televised  Olympic  coverage — 
was  the  Salukis'  second-best  event.  Paced 
by  the  kind  of  scoring  that  equalled  his 
previous  year's  performance,  senior 
Lawrence  Williamson  finished  the  year 
just  ahead  of  Brendan  Price  who  was 
equally  strong  in  this  event.  Williamson's 
best  score  in  floor  exercise  during  the 
year    was    a    9.8    performance. 

With  scores  consistently  high,  vaulting 
turned  into  Southern's  #1  gymnastics 
event  in  the  '84- '85  season.  Price  led  the 
field  among  the  Salukis  followed  by 
Williamson  and  Mark  Ulmer.  Price's  best 
showing  in  vaulting  during  the  season 
was  a  9.75  scoring. 

As  the  season  ended,  the  hopes  of 
gymnastics  for  the  immediate  future  ap- 
peared good,  with  virtually  the  entire 
team  returning  next  year.  II 
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An  Injurcc/ 

Season 


A  late  start  for  the  Women's 
Gymnastics  team  seemed  to 
^  cause  problems  through- 
out the  season.  Head  Coach  Herb  Vogel 
said  that  the  team  never  became  the 
four-event  team  that  is  needed  to  com- 
pete on  a  regional  and  national  level. 

Aside  from  the  first  two  season  meets 
being  cancelled,  many  of  the  team  mem- 
bers were  competing  with  their  own 
problems  in  addition  to  their  opponents. 
Bars  specialist  Joanne  Oppenheim  broke 
a  foot  in  the  third  meet  of  the  season, 
freshman  all-arounder  Diana  Cook 
missed  the  entire  season  and  freshman 
Gretchen  Koepp-Baker  missed  virtually 
the  entire  season.  Sophomore  all- 
arounder  Michele  Spillman,  who  rewrote 
the  Saluki  record  books  as  a  freshman, 
competed  with  bronchitis  all  season  and 
and  was  never  at  full  strength,  although 
she  was  able  to  qualify  individually  for 
the  Central  Regionals  along  with  Lori 
Steele. 

The  team  won  the  first  three  meets  of 
the  '85  season  before  going  on  a  four 
meet  losing  streak. 
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The  strongest  event  for  the  Saluki 
women  was  the  vault.  They  were  only 
outscored  in  the  vault  three  times  all 
season.  Jennifer  Moore  scored  a  9.65  at 
the  Gateway  Conference  Individual  to 
tie  with  Spillman  and  Steele  for  the 
school  record.  Despite  their  outstanding 
performances,  the  team  finished  third  in 
the  vault  with  47.00  points.  The  trio  of 
Spillman,  Moore,  and  Steele  will  return 
for  the  1986  season. 

Floor  exercise  was  another  good  event 
for  the  Salukis.  The  team  was  only  out- 
scored  four  times  all  season.  Their  best 
score  was  against  Southeast  Missouri 
State  near  the  season's  end  with  46.65 
points. 

"The  team  did  not  approach  the  late 
meets  with  the  right  attitude,"  Vogel 
said.  "We  had  chances  to  improve  our 
team  score  but  didn't  take  advantage  of 
them." 

Despite  the  poor  1985  season,  Vogel 
expects  that  1986  will  prove  to  hold  bet- 
ter luck  for  the  SIU  women's  team.  He 
said  that  many  of  the  women  will  be 
back  next  year  and  that  the  loss  and 
subsequent  exclusion  from  the  regionals 
will  help  the  team  to  work  harder. 

"Our  key  people  will  be  back  next 
year,"  Vogel  said.  "Perhaps  we  just  as- 
sumed that  we  would  qualify  for  re- 
gionals this  year  because  we  always  have. 
There  are  a  lot  of  teams  that  we  didn't 
have  to  worry  about  five  or  ten  years 
ago."  A 
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Qjnfidence 

From  Rrst  to  Last 
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W^  ross   country    running    is   a 

^^^  sport  of  endurance,  keeping 
pace  and  faith  in  yourself  as  a  runner. 
Saluki  men's  cross  country  seemed  to 
keep  the  faith  fairly  well  during  the  fall 
semester  (1984),  with  the  swift-footed 
Salukis  participating  in  two  dual  meets, 
sponsoring  an  invitational  event  and 
traveling  to  three  other  meets,  including 
the  Missouri  Valley  Conference  and 
NCAA  Region  5  contests. 

In  dual  meets  with  Kansas  and  Illinois 
the  Salukis  posted  close  losses,  losing  at 
Kansas  by  11  points  and  by  only  one 
point  at  home  to  Illinois.  But  the  losses 
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were  outweighted  by  two  first  place 
showings  during  the  season,  a  second 
place  finish  in  the  Valley  and  one  Saluki 
runner  still  made  it  to  the  NCAA. 

Southern  finished  ahead  of  Indiana 
State  University  at  Evansville,  Kentucky. 
Murray  State,  Kentucky  Wesleyan,  Prin- 
cipia  College  and  St.  Louis  University.  At 
the  Illinois  Intercollegiate  meet  at  West- 
ern Illinois  University  at  Macomb,  the 
Dogs  finished  well  ahead  of  DePaul, 
Eastern  Illinois,  Bradley,  SlU-Edwards- 
ville,  WIU,  Lewis  University  and  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 

SIU  completed  the  MVC  tournament 


at  Drake  University  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
at  second  among  nine  teams.  Cross 
Country  is  scored  with  the  team  gaining 
the  fewer  points  winning  or  placing 
higher.  The  Valley  scores  included  Illi- 
nois State  (31),  SIU  (71),  Wichita  State 
(80),  Indiana  State  (96),  Bradley  (115), 
Tulsa  (145),  Drake  (152),  West  Texas  State 
(225),  and  Creighton  (249). 

But,  the  breath  of  the  Salukis  appar- 
ently ran  out  in  the  NCAA  Region  5 
contest  at  Southwest  Missouri  State  Uni- 
versity in  Springfield,  Missouri,  as  the 
Dogs  finished  eighth  of  eight  teams 
behind    top-finisher    Iowa    State,   Colo- 


rado,   Oklahoma    State.    Kansas    State, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  NCAA  regional 
showing,  SlU's  Chris  Bunyon,  who  fin- 
ished SlU's  effort  at  SWMO  as  the  third 
best-finishing  Saluki  won  a  berth  at  the 
national  competition.  Held  at  Penn  State 
University,  Bunyon  placed  21st  in  na- 
tional competition  in  the  10,000  meter 
race,  posting  a  time  of  30  minutes,  18- 
4/10th  seconds.  il 
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CROSSCOUNTRY 


A  Running  Balance 
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"ost  teams  are  blessed  with  the  talents  of 
superstars,  but  Saluki  women's  cross 
country  coach  Don  DeNoon  said  all  his 
runners  together  proved  no  need  for 
superstars. 

"We  didn't  have  one  runner  who 
made  a  big  difference,"  he  said.  "Many 
girls  ran  in  the  middle  of  the  pack.  They 
were  consistent  throughout  the  year." 

Consistency  of  the  runners  earned 
them  finishes  "in  the  middle  of  the 
pack"  during  invitationals  and  champion- 
ship meets. 

The  Salukis  finished  second  at  the 
Murray  State  Triangular  to  start  the  1984 
season.  Senior  Sally  Zack  and  junior 
Kathryn  Doelling  finished  fourth  and 
eighth,  and  the  six  Salukis  that  followed 
finished  from  10th  to  18th. 

Many  Salukis  crossed  the  finish  line  in 
sequence  at  the  next  three  dual  meets, 
but  not  before  dropping  those  meets  to 
their  opponents. 

DeNoon  said  competing  one-on-one 
was  difficult.  Sophomore  Lisa  Hicks  and 
Doelling  ran  personal  bests  and  finished 
fifth  and  sixth  at  the  Eastern  Michigan 
Invitational.  They  were  clocked  at  18:17 
and  18:18.  Seven  other  Salukis  also  ran 
personal  bests,  and  the  team  placed 
seventh  among  11  teams. 

SIU  was  the  site  of  the  Danver's  Invita- 
tional. The  rain  and  cold  and  sloppy 
course  conditions  couldn't  break  the 
formation  of  Salukis  before  they  crossed 
the  finish  line  ending  up  third  in  a 
seven-team  field. 


Zack,  Doelling  and  freshman  Patty 
Kelly  finished  10th,  11th  and  12th  and  six 
Salukis  followed,  finishing  14th  through 
19th  and  22nd  on  their  home  course. 

SIU  finished  fifth  of  11  teams  at  the 
Illinois  Collegiates  and  4th  of  10  at  the 
Gateway  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference 
Championship. 

The  season  ended  at  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association  Region  5 
Championship  at  University  Park,  PA, 
where  the  team  finished  eighth  out  of 
16  teams. 

Zack  ran  her  second  best  race  of  the 
season,  finishing  41st  at  the  18:18  mark. 
Doelling  and  freshman  Amy  Marker 
placed  50th  and  55th,  and  the  last  three 
Salukis — junior  Chris  Hangren,  Hicks  and 
sophomore  Bonnie  Helmick — finished  in 
order,  61-63. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  fair  season  with  the 
level  of  talent  we  had,"  DeNoon  said.  "I 
had  only  one  objective,  and  that  was  to 
finish  in  the  top  three  in  conference. 
We  finished  fourth,  a  few  points  shy  of 
third." 

The  team  will  be  in  a  transition  stage 
next  season,  said  DeNoon. 

"We'll  lose  Sally  Zack,  and  possibly 
Kathryn  Doelling,  as  she  has  enough 
credits  to  graduate,"  he  said. 

DeNoon  will  also  lose  seniors  Odette 
James  and  Lori  Ann  Bertram  and  junior 
Lisa  Reimund,  who  will  be  out  of  school. 

"We'll  have  a  young  team  returning 
with  a  lot  of  potential,"  said  DeNoon.    A 
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FIELD  HOCKEY 


The  Power 
or 


Positive  Thinking 


A 9-12-3  record  in  the  1983 
season  set  the  '84  Saluki 
women's  field  hockey  team 
on  a  quest  for  improvement. 
The  Salukis  avoided  setting  any  major 
team  goals  to  concentrate  mainly  on 
working  as  a  unit. 

"To  learn  to  play  together  better  was 
in  the  minds  of  all  the  players,"  Coach 
Julee  Miner  said.  "Their  attitudes  were 
positive." 

Forward  Sharon  Leidy's  three  two-goal 
games  and  a  6-1-6  record  near  mid- 
season  sparked  Miner's  hopes  to  attain  a 
75  percent  win-loss  record. 

Then  the  Salukis  hit  a  midseason 
slump.  A  2-0  loss  to  Southwest  Missouri 
State  was  only  the  first  of  three  straight 
shutouts  faced  by  the  Salukis.  Virginia 
and  James  Madison  universities  followed 
likewise,  2-0  and  3-0. 

Forward  Kathy  Crowley's  goal  against 
Davis  &  Elkins  snapped  the  Salukis  score- 
less streak,  but  it  was  the  team's  only 
goal  in  a  5-1  loss. 

Leidy  netted  a  shot  against  Southwest 
Missouri  State  to  end  the  losing  streak  at 
four  games,  as  SiU  settled  with  a  draw, 
1-1. 

That  game  was  only  a  brief  break 
however,   because  St.   Louis   University 


and  Notre  Dame  prolonged  the  slump, 
edging  SIU  2-1  and  1-0. 

After  losing  to  the  Fighting  Irish  of 
Notre  Dame  the  Salukis  marched  back 
onto  the  field  the  same  day  and  con- 
quered North  Dakota  University  4-1  to 
start  a  seven-game  winning  streak. 

Speaking  proudly  of  the  team's 
strength  and  unity  during  the  winless 
streak.  Miner  said,  "they  hung  together 
during  the  sinking  spell,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  give  up,  but  they  hung 
together." 

The  Salukis  ended  the  season  as 
winners. 

The  offense  and  defense  together 
pounded  its  opponents  at  the*  St.  Louis 
Invitational,  claiming  first  place  in  a  field 
of  seven  teams. 

Defensively,  senior  goalies  Sandy 
Wasfey  and  Lisa  Cuocci  stood  firmly  in 
front  of  the  goal  while  the  team  went  on 
to  record  their  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
shutouts  of  the  season  in  tying  Notre 
Dame  0-0  and  defeating  Dayton  and 
Louisville  6-0  and  3-0  respectively. 

The  season  s  last  two  games  were  the 
fourth  and  fifth  games  of  the  St.  Louis 
invite.  While  both  St.  Louis  and  South- 
west Missouri  State  put  marks  on  the 
scoreboard,  they  soon  fell  prey  to 
Salukis. 


A  12-7-3  record  was  12  precentage 
points  behind  Miner's  goal,  but  looking 
back  on  the  season  she  said,  "We  started 
out  strong,  dropped  in  the  middle,  and 
finished  strong." 

Leidy  closed  out  her  collegiate  field 
hockey  career  as  the  leading  scorer  on 
the  '84  team,  scoring  10  goals,  she  also 
ended  her  career  as  sixth  on  the  Saluki 
all-time  scoring  list  with  33  career  goals. II 
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TENNIS 


Winning 


with  an 


Although  college  sports  are 
generally  made  of  teams,  it 
often  happens  that  a  single  member 
stands  out  among  the  competitors  as  the 
best  of  the  squad.  Such  recognition  is 
rarely  given  in  ignorance  to  the  group 
effort,  but  it  does  serve,  occasionally,  as 
a  barometer  that  instills  motivation  and 
a  desire  to  grow. 

In  1985,  Saluki  men's  tennis  found  it- 
self in  just  such  a  situation.  Tennis  for 
the  Dogs  could  be  summed  up  in  the 
effort  and  record  of  a  junior  from 
Malmo,  Sweden— Per  Wadmark. 

The  Salukis'  #1  player  the  season 
through,  Wadmark  finished  the  year  with 
a  personal  record  slightly  better  than 
that  of  the  entire  team,  with  16  wins  and 
12  losses  (as  a  whole  the  Saluki  tennis 
team  finished  15-13  on  the  season.) 
Wadmark  won  the  Missouri  Valley  Con- 
ference men's  singles  competition,  but 
lost  to  Andy  Solis  of  Alabama  by  scores 
of  6-4,  6-2  at  the  NCAA  championship 
tournament. 

At  one  point  during  the  season,  Wad- 
mark had  won  four  consecutive  contests 
and  early  on  in  the  year  was  winning  at 
times  when  the  team  didn't  have  it  as 
lucky.  But,  as  the  season  wore  on,  as 
Wadmark  went  so  did  the  Salukis.  |i 
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c 

^^^^  lamming  their  way  through  five 
.  ^of  their  last  seven  dual  meets,  the 

J<^__^^ women's  tennis  team  looked  to 
top  off  a  rather  disappointing  season 
with  a  league  championship.  And  they 
did  it,  too,  by  winning  first  place  in  the 
Gateway  Conference  tourney. 

The  team  started  out  with  nine  straight 
losses,  turned  themselves  around  and 
won  dual  meets  to  come  in  second  in 
the  SlU-Edwardsville  Invitational.  The 
Salukis  outpointed  five  conference  foes 
at  Edwardsville. 


Their  poor  start  was  the  result  of 
several  injuries  to  key  players. 

"We  are  a  lot  better  than  our  record 
indicates,"  Coach  Judy  Auld  said.  "Most 
of  the  season  we've  had  several  top 
players  either  hurt  or  sick.  Heidi  Eastman 
played  all  spring  with  hurt  feet." 

And  Judy  Auld  was  right.  The  Saluki 
beat  Witchita  State,  who  was  favored  to 
win  the  Gateway  Conference,  and  cap- 
tured their  second  conference  title  in 
three  years.  Ellen  Moellering  placed 
fourth  in  singles,  Maureen  Harney 
placed  fifth,  and  Amanda  Allen  finished 
sixth.  Alessandra  Molinari  and  Amanda 
Allen  finished  second  in  doubles,  and 
Mary  Pat  Kramer  and  Maureen  Harney 
placed  third  in  doubles  play.  Jl 
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COBA  Student  Council 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Scott  Pranger,  Melanie  Keithley,  Mark  Lee,  Kathy       Sue  Harkness,  Brian  Coughlin,  Chris  Van  Meter.  )eff  Rowland.  THIRD  ROW: 
Hartman,  Ali  Raddf,  Pamela  Morrison,  Micfiae!  Kolls.  SECOND  ROW:  Kevin        Michael  Bala,  Paul  Truax,  David  Keeling,  Brian  Stirewalt.  John  Sollner. 
Willenborg,  Michael  Cherry,  Stuart  Lowery,  Matthew  Peterson,  Terese  LoessI, 
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COBA  Student  Council 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Manhew  Peterson.  Kathy  Hartman.  |eff  Rowland.  Melanie  Keithley.    Pamela  Morrison. 


College  of  Business  and  Administration  Student  Organizations 

Accoiinting  Society 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi 

American  Marketing  Association 

Beta  Alpha  Psi 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma 

Blacks  Interested  in  Business 

Financial  Management  Society 

Graduate  Business  Association 

Phi  Beta  Lambda 

Pi  Omega  Pi 

Pi  Sigma  Epsilon 

Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Management 

Independent  Representatives 
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Alpha  Kappa  Psi 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Suzanne  Remy,  Lisa  Stearns,  Jeffery  Shimkus,  Stuart 
Lowrey,  Steven  Tendick,  Clarence  Owens,  Darrick  lohnson.  SECOND  ROW: 
Sue  Taylor,  Brian  Harvey,  Angela  Duyer,  Angela  Campbell,  David  Greathouse, 
Christine  Turner,  Gregory  King,  Jeff  Rowland.  THIRD  ROW:  Betty  Strieker, 
Eric  Leilbach,  Pamela  Morrison,  Tammie  Roberts,  Gwendolyn  York,  Chris- 
topher  Dunn,   Norman    Noordin,    Kevin  Willenborg,    Bill   Franklin,   Robert 


Walker.  FOURTH  ROW:  Darnisha  Dockery,  Patrick  Butler,  Heidi  Politt,  Cheryl 
Gulledge,  Cathy  Kennedy,  Ike  Mathur,  Marthy  Paesch,  Kathleen  Hill,  Gregory 
Hish,  Patrick  Roesler.  FIFTH  ROW:  Cassandra  Wilks,  Philomon  Amos.  Deborah 
Blake,  Charles  Griffis,  Tom  Sirachan,  Sandra  McCree,  Valerie  Green,  Paul 
Truax,  )acy  May,  David  Wall,  Danielle  Cherie  Hill. 
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FRONT  ROW^from  left:  Suzanne  Remy.  Lisa  Stearns.  SECOND  ROW:  Jeffery  Shimkus,  Stuart 
Lowery,  Ike  Mather,  Steven  Tendick,  Clarence  Owen. 


American  Marketing  Association 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Kathy  Storino,  )ulianne  Riedle,  Venetta  Carter. 
SECOND  ROW:  Laure  Faici,  Michael  Cherry,  Mark  Tsicouris,  Kim  Santarelli. 
Rick  Vonderheide,  Carolyn  Berg,  Mary  Neely,  John  Balzraine.  THIRD  ROW: 
Mary  Molnar,  Kathleen  Meier,  Janie  Coontz,  Steve  Hill,  Barry  Hahn,  Andrew 
Fattori,  Julie  Ichiba,  Kim  Martin,  Joanie  Sullivan,  Jodie  Lipman,  David  Mayer. 
FOURTH  ROW:  John  Dini,  Robert  Zarnowski,  Brian  Reese,  Ben  Lyons,  Susan 
Allen,  Katherine  Misker,  Donna  Mikrut,  Christine  Comer,  Ali  Raoof,  Cheryl 


Finke,  Dr.  Cordon  C.  Brunner  II,  Michael  Davids,  Phillip  Kennedy,  Lisa  Frary. 
FIFTH  ROW:  Jeffery  Taylor,  Jan  Genis,  Beth  Saul,  Pat  Tomke,  Catherine 
Forester,  Lydia  Wychrij,  Terese  LoessI,  Karen  Cuth.  SIXTH  ROW:  Rebecca 
Dobbins,  Brian  Harvey,  Daniel  Weidenbeene,  Ron  Janarek,  Cindy  Mueller, 
Rick  Vondersitt,  Kurt  A.  Kuras,  Kursten  Torbeck,  Jerry  Bojarski,  Mike  Bruno, 
James  Bruno,  Bill  MacKenzie,  Frank  Arokiasamy,  Kris  Osborn,  Kamarul  Z. 
Othman. 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Michael  Davids,  Kurt  A.  Kuras,  Dr. 
Cordon  C.  Bruner  II.  SECOND  ROW:  Michael  Sherrs,  Christine 
Comer,  Ron  Janarek,  Julie  Ann  Riedle,  Rich  Vondersitt,  Susan 
Allen. 
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Graduate  Business  Association 


1.  Nancy  Hayes 

2.  Kim  Sprague 

3.  Jennifer  Stoudt 

4.  Salmieh  Hasson 

5.  lames  Tan 

6.  Kim  Auw 

7.  Barry  Cupp 

8.  Bo  Bottom 

9.  Dr.  Larry  Chapmen 

10.  Keith  Summers 

11.  |im  Kennedy 

12.  leff  Hyde 

13.  Richard  Rivers 

14.  Erich  Spraetz 

15.  Gregory  Burris 
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Pi  Sigma  Epsilon 


i<^i)mJiig^smsi^'^mm^}^s^: 


ruf^*^■^"^^ 


Leah  Palisch 
David  Keeling 
Chris  Rowland 
Leo  Vatkin 
Brian  Kortendick 
Michael  Bala 


9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


Dave  Dulaney 
Maureen  McGinn 
lanis  Schulmeister 
Randy  Martin 
Cher!  Tenny 
Ed  Slocum 
R.  Viswanathan 
Elizabeth  Deniston 
Greg  McKay 
Frank  Snyder 
Rick  Frey 
Gregg  Butler 
Michele  Riggs 
Ron  Davis 
Sarah  Kneller 
)enny  Swanson 
Susan  FHarkness 
Ray  Calang 
Mark  Lee 
Karen  Kowlaski 
Linda  Kosmala 
Sue  Brinkworth 
|ohn  Olson 
lay  Morris 
Lyn  Sykora 
Greg  Pollock 


33.  Tom  Vieraitis 

34.  Paula  Johnson 

35.  )orge  Reyes 

36.  Scott  Pranger 

37.  Myrina  Apgar 

38.  Jackie  Attard 

39.  Kathy  Hartman 

40.  Frank  Sinatra 

41.  Vincent  Zappia 

42.  Joel  Plotsky 
lames  Cummings 
Brian  McGee 
Thomas  Nierman 
Phil  Schmitt 
Brian  Hayes 
Tedella  Gowans 

49.  Mike  Shaw 

50.  Debra  Vercelli 

51.  |ohn  Copeland 

52.  Anthony  Palisch 

53.  Jason  Goodson 

54.  Cheri  Mueller 

55.  Denise  Nelson 

56.  Deb  Lentz 

57.  Kevin  Myers 

58.  Maureen  Flarney 
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Blacks  Interested  in  Business 


4  M^-^Tn-iT"- 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Veinandez  Jones,  Carmen  Lacey,  Dr.  Jerry  Lacey,         Terry  Padgett,  Lori  Calhoun.  SECOND  ROW:  Charles  Griffis  Jr.,  Michelle 
Helena  Moody,  Kimberly  Lynn  Hammond,  Chaney  Canty,  Carolyn  Shufford,         Williams,  Johnnie  Williams,  Marcia  Brooks,  Anthony  Ellis. 

Society  for  the 

Advancement  of  Management 


FRONT   ROW— from   left:   Brian   Coughlin,   Melodie   Stern,   Debbie   Fitchel,  Mah.  Foong  Sim  Lum.  Chung  Voon  Sim,  R.  Viswanathan.  THIRD  ROW:  Greg 

Nancy  Gustafson,  Keith  McKay,  Brian  Droy,  Mike  Sutton.  SECOND  ROW:  White,   Dave  Severns,    Eric    Evans,   Joseph    Burbach,   Rodney   Merkle,   Low 

Kevin  Hawver,  Loraine  Hunziker,  Susan  Maxwell,  Chigu  Sin  Mei,  Mei  Jane  Teong-Hean,  John  Ducy,  Michael  Borah. 
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Abbott  Hall 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Guy  Fino,  Stephen  Jkawek.  Rand  Ancell.  Paul 
Browning,  Jeff  Marcus,  Fred  Kolndri,  |im  lannetides,  Tim  Camden,  Perry 
Biggerstaff,  Roy  Prince,  lay  Hepburn,  |ohn  Ashley.  Andrew  Raphael.  SECOND 
ROW:  Glen  Moore.  David  Ziglar,  Don  Greer.  Steve  Mason.  Craig  Elving, 
Robert  McGinness.  |oel  Lovelace.  Guy  Tawzer.  Brad  Craig,  Mike  Sekeske. 
Jeffrey  Lovelace.  David  Curran.  Drew  Brown.  Sam  Sexton.  Doug  Mayfield. 
Steve  Clemente,  Kip  Ingmanson,  Kevin  Schatz.  THIRD  ROW:  Mike  Muehl- 


bauer.  David  White,  Matt  Roth,  Barton  Welker,  Rob  Lustman,  Dru  Pfeiffer, 
Draig  Hearn,  Steve  Katich,  John  Dyslin,  Ken  Seeber,  Darren  Doiron,  Dan 
Zubic,  David  Valentine,  Darrin  Wagner.  FOURTH  ROW:  Drian  Blum,  Steve 
Zelmer,  Randy  Dennis,  Woody  Thorne,  Kerry  Crosby,  Chris  Weatherly,  Dennis 
Owens,  Michael  Rosetti,  Roger  Boechez,  Brian  Donaldson,  Wade  Farrell, 
Charles  Couch,  Warren  Schilf,  Michael  Kane,  Mark  Reyling,  Brian  Paitz,  Bob 
Brown. 
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Alpha  Eta  Rho 


FRONT  ROW,  kneeling — from  left:  |im  VanHorn,  Mark  Tesmer,  Jim  Olofsson,  Amonino,  loe  Taylor.  Lester  Williams.  Kevin  McConnell,  Andre  Tyler.  THIRD 
Tim  Kulij,  |ohn  Gleason.  SECOND  ROW:  Brett  Stewart,  Lynn  Podpora,  Tim  ROW:  Ken  Hetge,  Steve  Hult,  Ammar  AL-Zaben,  Doug  Law,  Mike  Ferrari, 
Settles,  Rich  Frohmiller,  Skip  Jacobson,  Rich  Gran,  Quinn  Saarinen,  Mark       Willie  Hayden,  Bob  Didier.  Gary  Pratt. 
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Alpha  Gamma  Delta 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Kathleen  Zaietanski.  Chris  Ausmus,  Bobbi  Baugh, 
Maureen  Franke.  SECOND  ROW:  Dawn  Phillips,  Shari  Caine.  fill  Gilbert.  )o  Jo 
Cerolis,  Mary  Cafferata.  Becky  Ronaghy,  Karen  Slender,  THIRD  ROW:  Cathy 
Fields,  Elizabeth  Meyer,  Thelma  Page,  Ann  Kadel,  Kim  Ugolini.  FOURTH 
ROW:  Jennifer  Hequembourg,  Deborah  Dahmer,  Cheryl  Williamson,  Theresa 


Rath,  Lisa  Fairchild,  Beth  Hamilton,  Erin  McNeuie,  Kathy  Hastings,  Sara 
Michaels.  FIFTH  ROW:  Sherry  Zack,  Nancy  Moses,  Amy  Novara,  Heidi  Craver, 
Rebecca  McKee.  Sara  Mitchell,  Lori  Woods,  Trayce  Zimmerman,  Kathie 
Lyons,  Becky  Pitts,  Susan  Drone,  Paige  Williams,  Karen  Slocks.  Pam  Ruther- 
ford, Kim  Rutherford. 
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American  Society 

of  Interior  Designers 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Linda  Groves,  tstfier  Kelley,  Erin  Sullivan,  Chalermsuk  Sunthornpimol. 
SECOND  ROW:  Lucy  Pozzoni,  Carolyn  Nuetzel,  Daryl  Sutula.  lacqui  Melkersun.  Mary  Anderson. 
THIRD  ROW:  Rook  Soratana.  Stamatis  Michaelides.  FOURTH  ROW:  Christine  Ferronyalka,  Kathleen 
Healey.  Elizabeth  Lamb,  Susan  Cvillo.  FIFTH  ROW:  )eff  Schultz,  Joanne  Marie  Smith.  SIXTH  ROW: 
Sarah  Reep,  Kim  Michels,  Linda  Ruff,  Janet  Visser. 
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Arnold  Air  Society 


FRONT  ROW— from  Left:  Chris  Bobell,  )oe  Lopez  |r..  Benjamin  Broam.  Paul 
Madrigal,  Craig  Stanley.  Robert  Cansey.  SECOND  ROW:  1st  Lt.  Charles  van 
Rossum,  Phillip  Marshall,  Chris  Weatherly,  Gary  Troutmann,  Kevin  Fox,  William 
Bowers.  THIRD  ROW:  Yaman  Deniz.  )ames  W.  Rains  [r.,  )ef(  Rieck,  Sherry 
Bonthron,  Jeff  Weiss,  Morris  Grooms.  FOURTH  ROW:  Wilhelm  Eberle,  Jeffrey 


Thomas,  Tammy  Batzel,  Paul  Steven  Cordes,  Patrick  Todd  Reid,  Jamie  Jon 
Wittmeyer.  FIFTH  ROW:  Klesa  Christian,  David  May,  Larry  G.  Alicz,  Jerry 
Mclnnis,  Drew  Deley.  SIXTH  ROW:  Kim  Englemann,  Gordon  Madise,  David  L 
Cooper,  Caroline  Wilson,  Bill  Reynolds. 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Robert  Cansey,  Wilhelm  Eberle,  Caroline  Wilson,  Jeffrey  Thomas, 
Charles  van  Rossum. 
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Bailey  Hall 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Tony  Goskew 
Mike  Bryant 
)im  Allen 
Sean  Roach 
lay  Eagle 
Dan  Malone 
Kevin  Shull 
Mark  Renner 
Mike  Boeschen 
Tom  Albert 
Doug  Ramsey 
Brent  Berdick 
Franklin  Simpson 
Dave  Campbell 
Mark  Salzer 
Fred  Coleman 

17.  Alan  Murphy 

18.  Mike  Anderson 

19.  Tom  Bauman 

20.  Michael  Boswell 

21.  Drew  Smith 

22.  Rich  Schleyer 

23.  Glen  Patterson 

24.  Bill  Arneson 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


25.  P.  Ness 

26.  David  Wells 

27.  Scott  Camey 

28.  Mike  Corse 

29.  Edward  Bruner 

30.  Steve  Schullheis 

31.  Mark  Cunningham 

32.  Michael  Wilchek 

33.  John  Dowelczyk 

34.  Dan  Hillary 

35.  Peter  Rehenberg 

36.  David  Doddeh 

37.  Allen  Goembel 

38.  John  Miller 

39.  Robert  Swatosh 

40.  Doug  Eastham 

41.  Mike  Simon 

42.  Richard  Brunner 

43.  Curt  Miller 

44.  Mark  Rombach 

45.  Paul  )ones 

46.  Chris  Wilson 

47.  Brian  Noonan 

48.  Michael  Gallagher 
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Baldwin  Hall 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Nina  Hurson.  Debbie  Lanski,  Teresa  Derringer, 
Teresa  Taylor.  Lara  Walker.  Kirsten  Kimbark,  Melissa  Marty.  Tamara  lean  Doss. 
Kari  Burke.  Kim  Lindley.  SECOND  ROW:  DeeDee  Campbell,  |ene  Weinstein, 
Shareen  Sheldon.  Char  O'Hare.  Julie  Rosenthal.  Lisa  Marquis.  Kita  Neal.  Dana 
Hamontree,  )udy  Delhey,  Rebecca  Mueller,  Schea  Mayfield,  Laurie  Borht. 
THIRD  ROW:  Amy  Spinner,  Constance  Vanover,  Leigh  Ann  Laughlin,  Gail 


Chacon.  Pam  Kinsay,  Deonna  Fogerson,  Jacquelyn  Crump,  Dianna  Lynn 
Payne,  Teri  Hebel,  Darci  Corrine  Allen,  Janet  Gregory,  Tamra  Ward,  Kym 
Kettering,  Jean  Masquelier.  FOURTH  ROW:  Theresa  Mueller,  Michelle 
Pressey,  Tammy  Spirk,  Jean  Harvell,  Suzanne  Bales,  Dawn  Henkhaus.  Sara 
Pflugmacher,  Wendy  Lee  Wilcox,  Shari  Joy  Pekofsky,  Dawn  Tomazzoli,  Cherie 
Wilson,  Tracy  Triplett,  Lisa  Williams,  Kristi  Morris. 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Suzanne  Bales,  Laurie  Borht,  Kyn  Kettering,  DeeDee  Campbell. 
SECOND  ROW:  Kristi  Morris,  Julie  Rosenthal,  Schea  Mayfield,  Tamra  Ward,  Rebecca  Mueller. 
THIRD  ROW:  Jean  Masquelier,  Dawn  Henkhaus,  Kita  Neal,  Judy  Delhey,  Tracey  Triplett,  Teresa 
Derringer. 
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Bowyer  Hall 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Ann  Zimmerman,  Kathy  Euker.  Marsha  Collinson, 
Belti  Saul,  Betty  Strieker,  )ane  Reilly,  lackie  Parker,  Tracey  Thomas,  Kris 
Widoff,  Michelle  Wagner,  Laina  Eskew,  Donna  Perlmutter.  SECOND  ROW: 
Susan  Wendenon,  Kim  Poliss,  Amy  McCarney,  Petra  Weakley,  Mary  Cogan, 
Susan  Walch,  M.  Catherine  Craft,  Liz  Braasch,  Kelly  Biggs,  Shawn  Robertson, 


Raquel  Bahamonde,  Monica  Hodges,  Debbie  Ernst.  Patty  Franscavitch.  THIRD 
ROW:  Cathy  Kimmell,  Mary  Prugh,  Beth  Burian,  Rue  Whitehurst,  Lisa 
Sandborg,  Sherry  Schmid,  layme  Eleveld,  Rene  Wlodarczyk,  Linda  Sakolosky, 
Jennifer  Schafer,  Pam  Moran,  Lori  Reeves,  Laura  Thiel.  FOURTH  ROW:  Gail 
Kienast,  Cheryl  Scheurer,  lulie  Johnson,  Julie  Waechter,  Annie  McCain,  Ann 
Waranauskas,  Kimberly  Holtquest,  Renee  Snyder. 
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FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Annie  McCain,  Beth  Saul.  Kathy  Euker.  Mary  Prugh,  Shawn 
Robertson,  Linda  Sakolosky.  SECOND  ROW:  Tracey  Thomas,  Rue  Whitehurst,  Liz  Braasch, 
Rene  Wlodarczyk,  Jennifer  Schafer,  Debbie  Ernst. 


Brown  Hall 


1. 

[rii  Carver 

2. 

Timothy  Herman 

3. 

Brian  McCarty 

4. 

Timothy  Doiron 

5. 

Stan  Holzhauer 

27. 

).  Witmer 

^^^ 

6. 

lohn  Bailey 

28. 

Anthony  Linson 

^^ 

7. 

Brian  Catalfamo 

29. 

Rob  Smithson 

8. 

Duane  Gebke 

30. 

Tom  Knorr 

9. 

Mark  Johnson 

31. 

Steve  Carey 

10. 

).  Morgan  Gentry 

32. 

Troy  Downing 

11- 

Charles  Cheung 

33. 

David  Gray 

^ 

12. 
13. 

Tom  Schneider 
)im  Ballantyne 

34. 
35. 

Bill  Bushman 
joe  Thomas 

\ 

A 

14. 

Len  Zaban 

36. 

Mark  Webb 

V) 

15. 

Ed  Porter 

37. 

Kevin  Kapelski 

y 

16. 

Steve  Li 

38. 

Douglas  Kosarek 

17. 

Bob  Zadek 

39. 

Derryl  Gtvens 

y^ 

18. 

Brad  Casner 

40. 

Gene  Draves 

19. 

Larry  Biodni 

41. 

Dave  Luthin 

20- 

Alan  Scales 

42. 

jim  Kott 

21. 

Brad  Hagy 

43. 

Jeffry  Bloom 

22. 

Sean  Robinson 

44. 

Daniel  Anger 

23. 

Craig  Barthuly 

45. 

David  Straub 

24. 

Sam  Graham 

46. 

Tim  Dumas 

25. 

Jeff  Haley 

47. 

Tim  Hamarhek 

26. 

David  Scott 

48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 

Mike  Erickson 
Mark  Morton 
Tom  Cutzman 
Tim  Hookham 
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CEAC 


FRONT  ROW— 2nd  semester— from  left:  Lisa  Bell,  Bob  Reiss,  Shawn  Robert-        son.  SECOND  ROW:  Lori  Herman,  David  Knowles,  Guy  Tawzer,  |.  David 

Straub. 


FRONT  ROW— 1st  semester— from  left:  Bob  Reiss,  Glen  Patterson,  Darci  Allen,  Guy  Tawzer, 
Shawn  Robertson. 
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Delta  Chi 
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1.  Rob  Couri 

2.  Eric  Smith 

3.  Mark  Slephan  Duda 

4.  Lee  Hill 

5.  Douglas  Boone 

6.  Tom  Annett 

7.  J.W.  Durbin 

8.  Mike  Searles 


9.  Kent  Nichols 

10.  Derrick  Spolt 

11.  Todd  Sick 

12.  Dale  Kitchell 

13.  Charles  Wheeler 

14.  Jackson  Rahe 

15.  William  Arnold  Jr. 
Brian  Corrigan 


16, 


17.  John  Hequembourg    25. 

18.  Terry  Reisner  26. 

19.  John  Freeman  27. 

20.  Guy  Hunt  28. 

21.  Ken  Henkhaus  29. 

22.  Mike  Utterback  30. 

23.  Doug  KliU  31, 

24.  Shawn  Eubanks  32. 


Charles  Campuzano 
Bill  Nevin 
Tim  Rosenthal 
Kevin  McMahon 
lay  Johnson 
Chris  Hyzy 
Patrick  O'Mara 
Bob  Miller 


33.  Corey  Lultala 
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Eta  Sigma  Gamma 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Cheryl  Vanerio,  Bob  Russell,  Nancy  Parsons,  Dawn         Maureen  Kartheiser,  Wes  Hawkins,  Keryl  Keller,  Rob  Doyle,  K.  Ann  Sondag, 
Larsen,  Michele  Hawkins,  Al  Sofalvi,  Joyce  Fetro,  John  Moore,  John  Craft,         Alice  Rudolph,  Joyce  Craven,  Kelli  McCormack,  Barbara  Walker,  Judy  Luebke, 

)udy  Drolet. 
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Felts  Hall 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Jerry  Price,  Mark  Katzenberger,  Tom  Ward,  Rick 
Stojak,  Wesley  Jeffers,  Lloyd  Reinkensmeier,  Steven  Arco.  |oe  Creenberg. 
Kevin  )ones,  Michael  Hayes,  Reed  Hukey,  Mike  McKenna,  Danny  Hall.  SEC- 
OND ROW:  Trent  Webster,  Kevin  Kayser,  Bob  Reiss,  lay  Toops.  John  Blume 
Bradley  Gillespie,  Jeff  Pannier,  Joe  Petit,  David  Alan  Miller,  Jack  Carran,  Drew 
Deley,  Larry  Pedley,  Lawrence  Hinrichs  II,  Kenneth  Zook.  Joseph  Grain,  Steve 
White,  Kevin  Meyer,  Peter  Harris,  Terry  Thompson,  John  McNabb,  John 
Casada,  Scott  Coodno,  John  Schuerman,  Troy  Boesch,  Mike  Valenti,  Bruce 


Renfro,  John  Beauregard,  Scott  Alexander,  Brad  Kane,  Thomas  Hogy,  Albert 
Roussin,  Kevin  Koenigstein.  FOURTH  ROW:  Lee  Mayer,  Dan  Kolbe.  Rich 
Donnelly,  Pete  Matthews,  Bill  Burroughs,  Kevin  Johnson,  Tim  Hughes,  Jeff 
Block,  Aaron  Castner,  Deron  Haake,  Jerome  Ritchey,  Kent  Rademacher, 
Michael  Marty.  Phil  Evans,  Bill  Rabeor,  Douglas  Detlefsen,  Doyne  McDaniel, 
Kent  Reeves,  John  Mansholt,  Stephen  Rose,  Greg  Ruggles,  John  Thatcher, 
Geoffrey  Biedermann,  Michael  Kovic. 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Geoff  Biedermann,  John  Beauregard,  Scott  Alexander,  Bob  Reiss, 
Danny  Hall,  Rich  Stojak,  Brad  Kane,  Joe  Greenberg.  SECOND  ROW:  Joe  Petit,  Jeff  Pannier. 
Tom  Hogy,  Peter  Harris,  Lloyd  Reinkensmeier,  Bruce  Renfro.  John  Thatcher,  Michael  Kovic, 
David  Miller. 
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Saluki  Flying  Club 


1.  Mark  Hamilton 

2.  Mike  Besley 

3.  lulieann  Puifer 

4.  Jeff  Alexander 

5.  Paul  Hoegstrom 

6.  David  Clavey 

7.  Anthony  Austwick 

8.  Hugh  Gallarneau 

9.  Andrew  Allen 

10.  Darryl  Sireil 

11.  Dean  Haviland 

12.  |ohn  Heineman 

13.  Steve  Staples 
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Forestry  Club 


Kevin  Bowen 
Marty  Calvert 
Mike  Provost 
lohn  Ladley 

5.  Keith  Chasteen 

6.  Randy  Mines 
Dean  Moronk 
Laura  Cilreath 
Karen  Lewin 
Carol  Skybiszevvski 
Pegg  O'Laughlin 

12.  Cindy  Oimstead 

13.  Slana  Strimple 

14.  Lynette  Ripley 

15.  John  Burde 

16.  Brent  Jasper 

17.  Tom  Dearlove 

18.  Doug  Heusner 

19.  Scott  Tepke 

20.  Mark  Nelson 

21.  Carl  Bleiler 

22.  Brad  Virden 

23.  Matt  McGowan 
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Golden  Key 

National  Honor  Society 


FRONT   ROW— from   left:   Amy  Sullivan.   Fabian   De   Rozatio,  Tamara   Kay       Harlow.    SECOND    ROW:    Aliyah    Barharuddin,    Elizabeth    Kidwell,    Joseph 

Limanowski,  John  Hall. 
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Graduate-Professional 

Student  Council 


1.  Barry  Cupp 

2.  Sammy  Tumuti 

3.  ludy  Walsh 

4.  E.  Sandra  Benavenle 

5.  Mary  Sheh 

6.  Micheal  Jacobs 

7.  Ellen  Henn 

8.  Wendy  Nero 

9.  GerlWolf 
10.  Kelly  Cichy 
n.  Pam  Griffin 

12.  Mary  Brown 

13.  Timothy  Keller 

14.  Peter  Korch 

15.  Momo  K.  Rogers 

16.  Glenn  Stolar 

17.  Nancy  Bandy 

18.  Krishna  Belbase 

19.  ]im  Leja 

20.  Bill  Davis 


21.  Malisa  Janes 

22.  Lawrence  Louis  Fieber 

23.  Todd  Lundberg 

24.  Steve  Lullo 

25.  Ann  Swanson 

26.  Kevin  Moore 

27.  Joseph  Wells 

28.  Sherry  Fotopoulos 

29.  Peter  Frederick 

30.  Michael  Murray 

31.  Tim  Larson 

32.  Clifford  Glasberg 

33.  John  Vinyard 

34.  Bill  Palmer 

35.  Sean  Newton 

36.  Will  Clifton 

37.  Tony  Kuenstler 

38.  Brian  J.  Devost 

39.  Willie  Hildebrand 

40.  Phil  Shelton 
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Institute  of  Electrical 

and  Electronics  Engineers 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Raul  De  La  Rosa,  David 
Swanson.  leff  MacDonald,  David  Forrest. 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Denise  Carey,  Arms  Yongyuth,  Debra  Stolzenbach.  SECOND  ROW:  Robert 
Lane,  Mark  Kao,  Syed  B.  Huo.  THIRD  ROW:  Randy  Dister,  Michael  Kelly,  Steve  Lapham.  FOURTH 
ROW:  Richard  Antoon,  Don  Reed.  Steve  Gladstein.  FIFTH  ROW:  Don  Strausberger.  Ted  Szwiigowski, 
Rick  Mitchell.  SIXTH  ROW:  )eff  Rosenthal,  Keith  Larson,  Kevin  Lightfoot.  SEVENTH  ROW:  Steve 
Whalen,  Per  Wadmark,  Mark  Harris.  EIGHTH  ROW:  )elf  MacDonald,  David  Forrest.  NINTH  ROW: 
Raul  De  La  Rosa,  David  Swanson. 
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Inter-Fraternity  Council 


FRONT   ROW— from   left:   Tim   Pearce,   Tom   Sears,   Wade   Maddox,   Scott        Sagendorph,  |im  Egbert,  Andrew  Raphael,  John  Pokryfke,  Ed  Hamilton.  THIRD 
Nicholas,  John  Freeman,  Rob  Couri.  SECOND  ROW:  Tim  Hookham,  Kurt        ROW;    Jay    Johnson.    Rick    Cant.    Mike    Sawaukaitis,    Mark    Loncar.    David 

Bronecke. 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Tim  Pearce,  Rick  Cant,  Jim  Egbert,  John  Freeman.  Jay  Johnson. 
SECOND  ROW:  Mike  Sawukaytis,  Ed  Hamilton,  Scott  Nicholas,  Silvana  Richardson. 
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Inter-Greek  Council 


1.  larrold  Brown 

2.  Amy  Novara 

3.  Michael  Busse 

4.  James  Egbert 

5.  Troy  Brown 

6.  David  Smith 
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Kellogg  Hall 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Maureen  Verry,  M.  Elizabeth  Tucker,  Charlene 
Robertson,  lacquelyn  Hylka,  |ill  Marie  Koeiling,  )udi  O'Hearn.  Tracy  Atter- 
berry,  Sue  McPike,  Misti  Powell,  Dawn  Doolittle.  Diana  Hartley.  SECOND 
ROW:  )an  Hatmmer,  Karen  Kenton,  Peggy  Sue  Hackerson,  Kimberly  Morgan, 


|oy  Winter,  Diane  Czarnecki,  Jan  Schrieber,  Laura  MIsna,  Theresa  Ruholl. 
THIRD  ROW:  Desiree  Madise,  )ody  Burkiow,  Annette  Porto,  Lynette  Ripley, 
Debbie  Oltmann,  Shelly  Dobrinic,  Rebecca  Slightom,  Sherri  Gad,  Sarah 
Sheffler,  Tracy  Acuff,  Jackie  Lay. 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Rebecca  Slightom,  Jacquelyn  Hylka.  Kimberly  Morgan.  Sue  Hacker- 
son, Desiree  Madise,  Judi  O'Hearn,  Theresa  Ruholl.  Sarah  Sheffler. 
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Knights  &  Ladies  of  Columbus 


\  \tTR\  ■ 
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Offutt  Air  Force  Base-NE 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Luther  P.  Mills  III,  Samuel  Caldwell,  Danny  Adam- 
son,  Mark  Hesse.  SECOND  ROW:  James  Prickett.  Philip  Brezovic,  Brian 
Williams,  Bill  Clark,  Anthony  Yarn,  Joel  Treshansky.  THIRD  ROW:  Edmund 


Zynda  II,  Bill  Tolbert,  Jeff  Wilson,  Henry  Parnell  )r.,  Mark  Zwanziger,  Edgar  C. 
Hines  )r.  FOURTH  ROW:  Glen  Leimkuhler,  Jeffrey  Burrell,  Mark  Parrish,  Mark 
A.  Hayes,  David  R.  Sauter  Jr.,  Barry  Rowley. 
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Panhellenic  Council 


FRONT  ROW— (rom  left:  Kathi  O'Sullivan,  Susan  Lerner.  Teri  Hall,  Mindy 


Schnapp.  Peggy  Lannery,  )anna  Freedlund,  Belsy  Malone.  Valerie  Wolf.  |ill 
Snow,  Michele  Cohen. 
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Phi  Sigma  Kappa 


c^ 


1.  John  Dahlgren 

2.  Paul  Brayfield 

3.  Dave  Sahm 

4.  William  Grant 

5.  David  Shifdelt 

6.  Bruce  McCreight 

7.  Greg  Poltorff 

8.  Mike  Carbo 

9.  Norman  Frank 

10.  Sean  Oliver 

11.  Thomas  Whelehan 

12.  Mark  Carlson 

13.  John  Pokryfke 

14.  T.  A.  Squigmond 

15.  Earl  Thompson 

16.  I.  Phillip  Crone 

17.  Joe  Drtina 

18.  lames  Egbert 

19.  Martha  Sackherger 

20.  Roger  Reinsalu 

21.  Michael  Cusick 
12.  David  Shaw 

23.  Pat  Heick 

24.  )etf  Volz 

25.  Paul  Perisho 

26.  Daniel  Carr 

27.  Don  Kalkstein 

28.  Neal  .Morris 

29.  Brent  Neas 
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Pierce  Hall 


■  II 


I'Z 


Sean  Craig 
Fran  MichI 
Lupe  Salazar 
Scott  Burns 
Robert  Blackwell 

6.  Brian  Stutzmeyer 

7.  William  Andino 

8.  Brad  Young 

9.  David  Catalfamo 

10.  Roger  Pugh 

11.  Rich  Hershey 

12.  Neil  McCrary 

13.  )eff  Erday 

14.  Doug  Cerrard 

15.  Don  Carey 

16.  )eff  Spaetzel 

17.  Pal  Reid 

18.  Ray  Davis 

19.  Cheis  O'Connel 

20.  Rick  Krakora 

21.  Rick  Edwards 

22.  Rick  Wienrank 

23.  Michael  Yeter 

24.  Tom  Wojtyzynl 

25.  John  Brocar 


r'srm::^ 
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Public  Relations  Student 

Society  of  America 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Dawn  Rizzo,  Andrew 
Seiberlich.  Penny  Cravens.  Perry  Lewin,  Beth  Karr, 
Michael  Cerasoli. 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Ginger  Levenhagen,  Patricia  Neville,  Kile  Stevenson,  Catherine  Philbin. 
Penny  Cravens.  SECOND  ROW:  Laura  Hangren.  Cathy  Storino.  Suzanne  Szwarek.  Dawn  Marie  Rizzo. 
Perry  Lewin.  TFHIRD  ROW:  Laurie  Anne  Odie.  Linda  Kraft,  Becky  FHammond,  Andrew  Seiberlich.  Beth 
Karr.  FOLIRTFH  ROW:  Pia  Leismann.  Ceorgina  Avila.  Carol  Malick.  Michael  Cerasoli.  Souvatjogbv 
Arasrasia.  FIFTH  ROW:  Drew  Smith.  Tammy  Sefrawek,  Shelley  Fichtel.  leri  Mullins.  Sydney  Edwards. 
SIXTFH  ROW:  Ken  Schmidt,  lay  Dewane.  |oe  Racine.  |eff  Litterst.  Greg  Minarik.  Dr.  Gay  Wakefield. 
FHollis  Brummett,  Richard  Cordes,  Glanda  Buck,  Nona  DeDecker. 
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Rotor  and  Wings 

Association  of  America 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Hugh  Callarneau,  Randy  Simpkins,  Pablo  Lopez, 
Tom  Buyers,  Jeff  Heisler,  Tim  Sittler,  SECOND  ROW:  Michael  Siege!,  Paul 


Witzke,  Anthony  Rzany,  )ohn  Fuenles,  Jeff  Campbell,  Andy  Allen.  THIRD 
ROW:  William  Milton,  Norbert  Rock,  Robert  Kubrak,  lames  Reimer  Thomas 
Triantos,  Don  Danz. 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Tim  Sittler,  Randy  Simpkins,  )eff  Heisler,  Tom  Buyers,  SECOND 
ROW:  William  C.  Milton,  Norbert  Rock,  Robert  Kubrak,  James  P.  Reimer,  John  C.  Fuentes. 
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Saluki  Saddle  Club 


1.  Rhonda  Jackson 

2.  Ldura  Scoggins 

3.  Terri  Marchall 

4.  Beth  Margelli 

5.  Kelly  Anne  Allen 

6.  Tamara  Poppen 

7.  Justin  Bohn 

8.  Julie  Brucki 
Carol  Hermes 
Kris  Osborn 
Darci  Vaughn 
Tom  Capperhaus 
Lisa  Ptasnik 
Cina  Shiplett 
Mary  Woods 
Jeff  Ehrel 
Randy  McMahan 
Peter  Ness 
Tracy  Bain 
Kristy  White 
Jackie  Wiese 
Pat  Sullivan 
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Sailing  Club 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Peter  Hoffswell,  Colette  Tangel,  Buck  Field.  SECOND        Larry  Bingham.  THIRD  ROW:  Ian  Weidner,  Jeff  DesCarpenter,  Jack  Kirkwood, 
ROW:  Eric  Sutton,  Dave  Scola,  Greg  Guthman,  Cheryl  Vanerio,  Jim  Perry,        Elizabeth  Brown,  Gary  S.  Beer,  )im  Becker,  Dave  Jolly. 
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Flying  Salukis  Flight  Team 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Sivam  Namasivyam,  Micfieal  Santord.  Rnti  Stampler,        Eric  Knici^cr,  Antfiony  Thomas  Austuif  k- 
Bryan  Burdett,  Philip  Van  Reetfi.  David  Deen,  Donna  Heilig.  David  klemm, 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Donna  Helig,  Sivam  Namasivyam.  SECOND  ROW:  David  Deen. 
Anthony  Thomas  Austwick 
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Saluki  Swingers 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Bob  Pryer,  Bonnie  Stoffel,  Polly  Leggilt,  Margaret        Alan  Strackeljahn,  Peter  Carroll,  Cynthia  Moreno.  Russell  Hancock  Jr..  Lieve 
Cianbolvo,  Shook  CfiinR  Choo.  Mohd  Hardie  Augustine.  SECOND  ROW:        Meinhoefhe,  Harold  ).  Von  De  Bur,  Susan  Sheets. 
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Sigma  Kappa 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Susan  Thomson,  Amy  |o  Morgan,  Cretchen  Spalt,  Catherine  Valtos,   Peg  Freedlund.  THIRD  ROW:  Suzanne  Walker,  Lauren 

)ean-Marie  )oly,  Connie  Larimer,  Becky  Walker,  Kimberly  Fredericks.  SECOND  Borling,  Betsy  Malone,  Kelly  Hess,  Kimberly  Mertz,  Bette  Wolf.  Anne  Culkeen, 

ROW:    Kelly    Carey,    Lisa    Stevens,    Tammy    Morgan.    Dawn    Roberts,    lane  Sandra    Suchomski,    Marcie    Crosby.    Nancy    Wulf.    Katie    Keigher.    Denise 

Capodice,    Lyn   Sykora,    Kathi   O'Sullivan,    Allison    Dulaney,   Janice   Jensen,  Shawgo,  Linda  Burgener,  Janna  Freedlund.  Candace  Davis. 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Kathi  O'Sullivan,  Sandra  Suchomski,  Bette  Wolf,  Connie  Larimer. 
SECOND  ROW:  Jane  Capodice,  Denise  Shawgo,  Kimberly  Fredericks,  Janna  Freedlund.  Anne 
Culkeen. 
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Sigma  Tau  Gamma 
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Smith  Hall 


■■mm 


1.  James  O'Shea 

2.  Karen  Schrishuhn 

3.  Carol  Stocks 

4.  Heidi  Ramos 

5.  Robin  Knodel 
5.  Marnie  Bullock 

7.  Amy  Moser 

8.  Dho  Hyong  Cho 

9.  Mike  Landau 

10.  Tamara  Humphreys 

11.  Micheal  Hoover 


12.  Denise  Daiber 

13.  Katherine  Misker 

14.  Frederick  Kam-wai  Chan 

15.  David  Shafer 

16.  Steven  Wisecarver 

17.  Robyn  Walter 

18.  Miriam  Nelson 

19.  Lisa  Mifflin 

20.  Todd  Martin 

21.  Linda  Runte 

22.  Forrest  Maisells 


23.  Dave  Hill 

24.  Floyd  Walsh 

25.  Mary  Ann  Patryn 

26.  Amy  Jo  McDonald 

27.  Brian  Springer 

28.  Jon  Coleman 

29.  Dave  Gottardo 

30.  Paul  Kartcheske 

31.  Jeff  Alexander 

32.  Tammy  Hegg 

33.  Jackie  Wiese 


34.  Wilbert  Hawley 

35.  Cina  Nelson 
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Sphinx  Club 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Michael  Kolls,  Schea  Mayfield,  Sandra  Suchomski, 
Kathi  O'Sullivan,  Karen  Kowalski,  Jennifer  Hequembourg,  Jeanette  Moss,  Mark 
Case.  SECOND   ROW:   Sue   Harkness,   Patti   Ruffini,    Heather  Snowden,   Lyn 


Sykora.  THIRD  ROW:  Susan  Walch,  Mark  Hudson,  Cheryl  Cripp,  Thomas 
Knorr,  Kim  Sprague,  lames  Tan,  David  Keeling,  Rick  Cant,  Louis  Pukelis,  Steve 
Serrot.  FIFTH  ROW:  Dan  Nadler,  Glenn  Stolar,  M.  Jay  Taska. 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Cheryl  Cripp,  Michael  Kolls,  Mark  Case,  Sandra  Suchomski. 
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SRAC 


Tom  Bauman 
)eff  Lovelace 
)eff  Pannier 
Tamra  Ward 
Don  Carey 
Beth  Saul 
Carla  Cornwell 

8.  Monica  Hodges 

9.  Kathy  Young 
10.  Michael  Plally 
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Steagall  Hall 


i 


30.  Kathy  Young 

31.  Andrew  Meciej 

32.  leff  Wierus 

33.  lohn  Miller 

34.  BethStaab 

35.  |im  Shoe 

36.  lohn  Hall 

37.  Sidney  Franklin 
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LO. 

1.  lames  Ryan 
2    Todd  Church 
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4.  Bob  Christy 
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5.  Greg  Damarin 

6.  )im  Brewer 

7.  Mike  Cerber 

8.  Brenda  Roth 

m 

w\ 

9.  Andrea  Rapp 

10.  Claire  Kramer 

11.  Heather  Mitchell 

12.  Lisa  Matha 

38.  Pete  Clayton 

39.  Randy  Videgar 

40.  Scott  Brydges 

41.  Angle  Burnett 
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13.  Trina  Zielinski 

42.   Barry  Krasner 
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14.  Laura  Schnoor 

43.  |oe  MacKenzie 
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15.  Veronika  Ford 

44.  Sue  Sarkauskas 
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16.  Robin  Hutchison 

45.  Kevin  Bowen 
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17.  Lisa  Wood 

18.  Kim  Domes 

19.  Kelly  Peach 

20.  Chris  Oshinski 

46.  Erin  Sweeney 

47.  Michael  Kapraun 

48.  Chip  Conzelman 

49.  Tom  Hipelius 
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21.  Tammy  Meiers 

22.  Laura  Kibler 

50.  Mark  Hequembourg 

51.  leff  Ficek 
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23.  Teri  Spinner 

24.  Ruth  Warnock 

52.  Makita  Doll 

53.  Kevin  Sommer 

59. 

Dan  Hoff 

65.  lohnloliff 

25.  Pat  Buscher 

54.   Darin  Pope 

60. 

Todd  Pilcher 

66.  Brian  Rodger 

26.  Ed  Hearn 

27.  Patti  Ruiz 

28.  Todd  Williams 

55.  Sandee  Myers 

56.  Ken  Fryman 

57.  Paul  Fedder 

61. 
62. 
63. 

lohn  Hipelius 
Paul  Hanelt 
Steve  Lindaver 

29.  Mark  Powers 

58.  Dave  Phillips 

64. 

Bo 

bby  Pavelon 

s 
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Student  Alumni  Council 


in.xi^i.1.1  f  I 
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FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Tricia  Yocum,  Penny  Cravens,  Maureen  Titone,       KOW:    Chris  Stevenson,   Michael    Miller.    Kin   Sihmidl,    TluiriTun    Brooks 
Becky   Gaffney,   Suzanne   Swarek,   Melodie  Stern,   Carole  Smith.   SECOND       Andrew  Seiberlich.  Michael  Jackson,  Sieve  Serrot,  Drew  Smith. 
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Student  Orientation  Committee 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Daniel  Nadler,  Michael  Jackson,  Chassan  Abdallah, 
Caria  Felker,  Amy  Storm,  Mike  Phillips.  SECOND  ROW:  Maria  Malahy,  Steve 
Serrot,  Ken  Schmidt,  Louis  Pukelis,  John   Balzraine,   Kim  Fornero,  Carolyn 


Miller,  Lisa  Mifflin,  Michael  Hornsby,  Berl  lones  Jr.,  Gerry  Meyer.  THIRD 
ROW:  Tom  Allen,  Glenn  Jirka,  Candice  Gibbs,  Denise  DeBarre,  Pamela 
Kinsey,  Gail  Fischer,  Hani  F.  Abdallah,  )eanette  Moss,  Glenn  Januska. 
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Theta  Xi 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Ronald  Folz,  larrold  Brown.  David  O'Dell.  Steven  Hu(;h  Morjn,  Basil  Demiak,  )ohn  Bearden,  Steve  Serrot,  Brian  Spangler,  Ken 
Starkman.  SECOND  ROW:  Timothy  Brammer,  |ohn  Kukec.  Mark  Hudson,  Schmidt.  David  Barth.  Kevin  Wrischnik,  Ron  Carren,  Tim  Pearce,  Ronald 
Francisco  Rodriguez,  Thomas  Knoor  Jr..  Sean  Roach,  Tim  Haras.  Keith  Schuler.        Shenfeld,  Michael  Knox. 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  John  Kukec,  David  Odell,  Ron  Carren,  Ronald  Shenfield.  SECOND 
ROW:  Sean  Roach,  John  Bearden,  larrold  Brown,  Steve  Serrot,  Tim  Haras.  THIRD  ROW:  Kevin 
Wrischnik,  David  Barth,  Michael  Knox,  Thomas  Knorr  Jr.,  Hugh  Moran,  Brian  Spangler,  Basil 
Demciak. 
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TPEC 


1.  |im  Brewer 

2.  Robert  McGinness 

3.  Dougles  Eastham 

4.  Richard  Brunner 

5.  Daniel  Anger 

6.  Fran  MichI 

7.  Lloyd  Reinkensmeier 

8.  David  Shafer 

9.  Sue  Couri 

10.  Mary  Pruch 

11.  Kari  Burke 

12.  Monica  Hodges 

13.  Darci  Allen 

14.  Lorin  Tabor 

15.  Desiree  Madise 
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Undergraduate  Student 

Organization 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Dave  Madlener.  Cara  Day.  Tracy  Stone,  Perry  Lewin. 
SECOND  ROW:  Susan  Hall,  William  Hall,  Robert  Michael  |ones,  Michael 
Spires,  Gregg  Miller,  Daniel  DeFosse,  Anvsorn  Viriratana,  Michael  Collins. 
THIRD  ROW:  Kirk  Crissom,  Mark  Lee,  Mike  Zurek,  Scott  Allyn  Stenbeck, 


William  Minor,  jack  Cranley,  Mari  Aberg,  Caroline  Dwan,  Steven  Rosen- 
garden,  David  Strong.  FOURTH  ROW:  Karen  Kowalski,  Dawn  Cunningham, 
Lisa  Marie  Booth,  Andrew  Leighton,  Nina  Keith,  Anne  Karle,  Georgina  Avila. 
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Undergraduate  Student 
Organization 


USO  SENATE  MEMBERS  AND  PROXIES,  FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Kevin  Myers, 
Mark  Case,  Eric  D,  Luce,  Susan  Kubniak,  Rich  Newell,  Heidi  Holm,  Mark 
Skowronski,  John  D.  Rulledge,  Michael  C.  Majchrowitz,  John  Martin.  SECOND 
ROW:  Jim  Ludeman,  Dawn  Cunningham,  Nicole  Glasser,  Steven  H.  Rosen- 


garden,  Victor  A.  Cesario,  Robert  M.  Jones,  Tony  Appleman,  Jack  Creagan, 
Chris  Greenwood,  Dan  Sheridan.  THIRD  ROW:  Jack  Cranley,  USO  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Todd  Ganger,  Dan  DeFosse,  Gregg  C.  Miller,  Jay  Neposchlan,  Andy 
Leighton,  USO  President;  Larry  Geiler,  Ron  Glad,  Tracy  Stone,  Kevin  T.  Harris. 
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Warren  Hall 


^/..^     «""     '■ 

Christopher  Drukin 

Christine  Wendel 

Kim  Cascio 

Susanne  Furrer 

Donna  Lester 

Raymond  Fischer 

Annette  Kepper 

Kimberly  Meyer 

Kevin  Lickenbrock 

David  Simmons 

Rosario  Dimiele 

Joseph  Hollern 

Dan  Tucker 

Tim  Murphy 

Stacey  Cooper 

David  Lyons 

David  Travis 

Phillip  Armbrister 

Dave  Cole 

Ann  Quinn 

Stephen  Clay 

Kurt  Krueger 

Mohamed  Kouis 

Mike  Thompson 

Craig  Smith 

Gerald  Hare 

Jennifer  Funkhouser 

Stephen  Phelps 

Jennifer  Hipelius 

Scott  Mayer 

Mary  Frances  Ott 

William  Burrell 

Clarence  Boykin 

Roberto  Francisco 

Tim  Hunnicutt 

Yumiko  Kawachi 

Jacques  Mollierre 

Blane  Roberts 

Punnee  O-Phiboon 

Joe  Huet 

Margie  Sniegowski 

Fred  Wilkinson 

William  Brown 

Joel  Berger 

Helena  Engel 

Ingrid  Kurnig 

Ben  Martin 

)ohn  Betz 

Roberl  Bauer 

Edith  Grant 

Martha  Ineichen 

Steve  Okazaki 

Mark  Feik 

Kathy  Testyon 

James  Sullivan 

Mike  Maasarani 
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WIDB 


1. 

Varrecke  Johnson 

2. 

Laura  Hangren 

3. 

Shelli  Von  Boeckman 

4. 

Beth  Steindl 

5. 

Colleen  Reynolds 

6. 

Jackie  Cross 

y^ 

7. 

Randy  Dodds 

f 

8. 

Eric  Lorenz 

9. 
0. 

Mary  Ellen  Stirchak 
Andrew  Peterson 

_S> 

1. 

John  Bernstein 

21. 

Lauri  Nemet                          ^ 

2. 

Kristin  Markle 

22. 

John  Whitright            

3. 

Anne  Culkeen 

23. 

Ralf  Ingwersen                   \ 

4. 

Shane  Smith 

24. 

Dennis  Wilson             

5. 

Steve  Meisner 

25. 

John  C.  Travis             _ 

6. 

Paul  Shrier 

26. 

Jason  Vlane 

7, 

Dan  Grisko 

27. 

Joseph  Collins  Jr. 

8. 

Ray  Rinn 

28. 

Chris  Blickensderfer 

9. 

Victor  Lentini 

29. 

Jody  Williamson                   " 

0. 

Cori  Cohen 

30. 

Mary  Edwards 

31. 

Eileen  McVary             — 

32. 

Dave  Colander 

33. 

Kevin  Hunt                        f    ^ 

34. 

Mike  McCarthy 

35. 

Kevin  Farley 

36. 

Greg  Rossel                 ■ — • 

37. 

Dale  Gardner                  ' 

38. 

Wade  Smith 

39. 

Raymond  Vallone 

40. 

David  Schaefer 

jo     \ — — 

■jrr~ 
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African  Student  Organization 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:   Andy  T.  Waziri.   David  y.r.   kodenyo.   Ayodeji  o.         HoupHiouet. 
Akinyele,  Mazi  Louis  A.  Nvvugo,  Idowu  A.  Azibola.  Erarista  Osobase.  Amoakon 


Ag  Communicators  of  Tomorrow 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Norm  Heikens,  William  Coy,  Alicia  Schmitt,  Donald  Schmitz,  Jerry  South,  Gordon  Billingsley. 
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Agriculture  Student 

Advisory  Council 


FRONT  ROW — from  left;  )an  Ridgely,  Eric  Luce,  Darci  Vaughn,  Lisa  Morgan, 
loan  Lanham,  Douglas  Walk,  Dan  Sexton.  SECOND  ROW:  William  Doerr, 
Doug  Mayfield,  David  Lehman,  Mark  Case,  Bob  Harrell,  Alan  Czajkowski, 

Air  Force  ROTC 


Ron  Hall,  David  Niepert,  Kevin  Koengistein.  THIRD  ROW:  Kevin  Washburn, 
Bruce  Blackford,  Daniel  Henebry,  Tim  Davis,  lay  Pointer,  Steve  Loschen,  Keith 
Lemburg,  Jeff  Healy. 


II 
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FRONT  ROW— from  left:  David  Dahlbert,  Pat  Reid,  Paul  Cordes,  Larry  Alicz. 
Paul  Madrigal,  Troy  Arseneau,  Anthony  Thompson,  Sherry  Caesar,  Ben  Brown. 
SECOND  ROW:  )im  Ewald,  )im  Rains,  Craig  Brow/n,  David  Schatz,  Brian 
Purcell,  Bill  Young,  Roger  Stranc,  Aaron  Castner,  Drew  Deley,  Bob  Pulyra, 
lames  Kryan.  THIRD  ROW:  Jerial  Jordan,  Bill  Reynolds,  Dennis  Baker,  )ohn 
Casada,  Bill  Bowers,  Paul  Jolilf,  Mike  Hedrick,  Eric  Weber,  Francisco  Melero, 
Ken  Rittenhouse.  FOURTH  ROW:  Herman  Watkins,  Mike  Grubb,  Melvin  Del 
Rosario,  Ron  Rains,  Rod  Hart,  Chris  Weatherly,  Kelly  Flamon.  Paul  Schultz, 


Craig  Stanley,  Paul  Dannebrock,  Hubert  Mark,  Ken  Nykel.  FIFTH  ROW:  Steve 
Whitehurst,  Duane  Seitz,  Kevin  Fox,  David  May,  Mike  Herrman,  Robert 
Smithson,  Mark  Carlson,  Phil  Marshall.  )eff  Rieck,  Tim  Krumwiede,  Sam 
Sexton,  Harold  Elgazar,  Phil  Mohler.  SIXTH  ROW;  )eff  Roberts,  Kevin 
Howertow,  Phil  Clemens,  Chris  Pierson,  Jamie  Wittmeyer,  Kim  Biggerstaff, 
Kim  Engelmann,  Sherry  Bonthron,  Mary  Wilcox,  Sheila  Lee,  Scott  Nelson. 
SEVENTH  ROW:  Chris  Ochinski,  Brian  Klepzig,  James  Jacobs,  Cus  Lowery, 
Denise  Nelson,  Corey  Cuslin,  Greg  Hilliard,  Delance  Montgomery,  Don 
Smith,  Shawn  Young,  Tom  Oconnor,  Mike  Yetter. 


Air  Force  ROTC 

Hi 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Ken  Brackney.  )oe  Creed,  Brad  Buck,  |ohn  Katko- 
vich,  Mark  Cousins,  Carol  Wilson,  Alan  Wiliams,  Jeff  Thomas.  SECOND  ROW: 
Climon  Bowens,  Todd  Ganger,  Norbert  Rock,  lames  Maynihan.  Kim  Attebury. 
David  Swanson,  Will   Eberle,  William   Harding,  Doug  Cline.  THIRD  ROW: 


Klesa  Christian,  Brenda  Larson,  Morris  Grooms,  Dave  Winters,  Pete  Ness. 
Mike  Schaeffer.  FOURTH  ROW:  Tim  McCourt.  Don  Sirausberger.  Yamon 
Deniz.  Chris  Bobell.  Pete  Hofelich,  Mark  Koch,  Randy  Stevens,  Mike  Lampert, 
lames  Harvey,  Gordon  Madise.  FIFTH  ROW:  Kevin  Harris,  Michelle  Edmonds. 


Alpha  Epsilon  Phi 


FRONT   ROW— from   left:   Monique   DeMaloff,   Sharl   Perlmutter,   Michele 


Cohen,  Mary  Fisher,  Sheryl  Orlove.  SECOND  ROW:  Debbie  Ruttenberg.  Beth 
Cox,  Susan  Lerner,  Robin  Richman. 
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Alpha  Gamma  Rho 


FRONTROW— from  left;  John  Ryan,  Mark  Smith  bFtOND  ROW:  Tom  Sears,  Luce,  Justin  Prichard,  Daniel  Bushur,  David  Niepert,  Bob  Harrell,  Alan 
Edward  Holein,  Jeffery  Dossett,  Timothy  Thompson,  Mark  Case,  Chuck  Hopkins,  William  Caldwell.  FOURTH  ROW:  Mike  Beierman,  Dan  Sexton,  )an 
Conner,  Ralph  Hasewinkle,  Robert  Arthur.  THIRD  ROW:  Allen  Jackson,  Eric       Ridgely,  David  Saint-German,  John  Brazinski,  Ron  Croy,  Randy  Meyer. 


Alpha  Kappa  Alpha 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Erica  Faye  Ginwright,   Lolita  Chrisler,  Sha  Juana  Hampton,  Michele  Killion. 
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Alpha  Tau  Omega 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Miclieal  Miles,  Rick  Cant,  "MOM,"  Steve  Petrow, 
Paul  Lossman.  SECOND  ROW:  Mike  Busse,  Joseph  Sanders,  Robert  Hanlon, 
Cery  Southerd,  Les  Bleifuss,  Merrill  Jurgens,  John  Lantz.  THIRD  ROW:  Caniel 


Bawinkel,  Terence  Harris,  Kevin  Stock,  Bill  Koenig,  Anthony  Palisch.  FOURTH 
ROW:  Ronald  Burroughs,  Ed  Hamilton,  Robert  Schmidt,  Jeffery  Pelty,  Marcel 
Calma,  Corey  Gustin,  )oseph  Cirone.  FIFTH  ROW:  Chris  Herren,  ""DR.  J.**." 


Alpha  Zeta 

Ruth  Moradi,  Lisa  Morgan,  Cathy  Nixon,  Rebecca  McKee,  Linda  Tripp,  Dawn 
Thomson,  Mark  Case,  )eff  Healy,  Alan  Czajkowski,  Brian  Savko,  Bob  Harrell, 
lohn  Kapat,  Kevin  Washburn,  Eric  Luce,  Donald  Elkins,  William  Taylor,  Kevin 
Tathan,  Kevin  Halterman,  Dan  Sexton,  Ron  Croy,  Robert  Cremeens,  Greg 
Ingram,  Jeff  Beasley,  Stanley  Patient. 
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Amateur  Radio  Club 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Art  Molinar,  Andrew  Singer,  Dave  Martin,  Herbert       Olson,    Mike    McCarty,    Len   Wesolowski,    Bernard   Henneberger,    Michael 
Mead,  Fredd  Y  Rincon.  Darren  Haney.  SECOND  ROW:  Lincoln  Singer,  |im        FHoshiko. 

American  Chemical  Society — 
Student  Affiliation 


FRONT  ROW— (rom  left:  Chris  Holliman,  Mary  Grieme,  Debbie  Tull,  loanne       Barbieri,  Malt  Roth,  William  Perry. 
Engstrom.  SECOND  ROW:  Dr.  Wayne  Bolen,  James  Finley.  Curtis  Means,  Bob 
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American  Institute  of 
Architects/Students 


■4*6^ 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Mike  Caspar!.  Patrick  Humpfiery.  Tfieresa  Mueller.  Rutmayer.  Carolyn  Green.  Elise  Dornseii.  David  Skinner  THIRD  ROW:  Ed 
Susan  Marie  Rose,  Kay  Wulf.  Charles  Smitfi.  David  Lippert.  SECOND  ROW:  Wakhli.  Robert  Alberts,  Dale  Clasen.  David  Henbly,  David  M.  Shillinglow, 
L.N.  Davis,  Edward  Foo.  Louis  Ebert,  Eric  Spencer,  Patricia  Wieter,  Renee        Dan  Ernst,  Norm  Loch. 


Army  ROTC 
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Army  ROTC 


FRONT  ROW— from  left;  Dave  Cooley.  Cerw  fence.  Bill  Fuller,  )anel  lones.         VVeller.  Robert  Floiiders.  Jill  Cdrney,  Chuck  Counzelman,  Darrell  Beck. 
Alicia  Gay,  Dave  Posley.  SECOND  ROW;  Cigi  Guelzow,  |im  lohnston,  Mark 


Army  ROTC 


FRONT  ROW — from  left;  Curt  fields,  Alan  Cerstenschlager,  Gerald  Lepinske, 
Joseph  DeSolo,  Terry  Anderson.  Raygena  Pence,  Bruce  Cline.  SECOND 
ROW;  Stephen  M.  Smith,  James  P.  Gregg,  Dan  Dolwick,  David  Lucek,  Rich 
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Swanson,  Brad  Moroll,  Barbara  Thompson.  Steve  Rhodes,  Paul  Vinyard,  Matt 
Venardi.  THIRD  ROW:  Chris  Issacson.  Mike  Greenon.  Gregory  S.  Head,  Gary 
Merideth,  Chraig  Newmaker,  Nathan  Storck,  Ken  Eakes,  Thomas  Bednar, 
Robert  Flanders. 


Army  ROTC 


Army  ROTC 
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Army  ROTC 
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Block  and  Bridle  Club 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Ralph  Hasewinkle,  Jon  Scott,  Brad  Fairfield,  Kevin 
Halterman,  Delbert  Breuer,  Daniel  Henebry,  Steve  Loschen,  Richard  Utiey, 
Tom  Boarman,  Rory  Rossi,  August.  SECOND  ROW:  Tamara  Ann  Smith,  Darci 
Vaughn,  Cathy  Nixon,  Ruth  Heldebrandt,  Nancy  Spies,  Janice  Wolf,  Patty 
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Williams,  Connie  Clodfelter,  Lisa  Williams.  Connie  Bertram.  Paula  Wieseman. 
Belinda  Warner.  THIRD  ROW:  Tim  Davis,  Ron  Croy,  Dan  Sexton,  Bob  Harrell, 
).  Jay  Pointer,  Michael  S.  Ryan,  Daniel  Bushur,  Alan  Hopkins,  Grace  Bilka. 


Delta  Sigma 


FRONT   COW — from    left:    Deneen    Sanders.    Catfiy   Walker,    Patricia    Lynn       Slack,  Nancy  Knigfit,  [Deborah  Cfiapman,  Cfiarmaine  Harris,  Tammy  Herring, 
.  ,^...f^K^,,.  Cretchen  Lynette  Helliard,  Karia  Coleman.  SECOND  ROW:  Letitia        Kura  Yvette  Vaugfin,  Deidre  Lacey. 


Delta  Zeta 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Suzanne  Young,  |ill  Clark,  Cynthia  Schirmer.  MIndy 
Irby.  Patty  Lytle,  Amy  Seping,  Kathy  Heinz,  SECOND  ROW:  Cheryl  Ruck, 
Lorra  Lynn  Terneus,  Phyllis  Marie  Stafford,  Christy  Lynn  Wyrostek,  Mindy 
Schnapp,  Patrice  Smith,  Jill  Snow.  THIRD  ROW:  Donna  Modia,  Donnette 


Bochantin,  Linda  Michelle  Colts,  Teri  Hall,  Vicki  Hersh.  FOURTH  ROW:  Pegy 
Lannery,  Rachelle  Rickert,  Paige  Pruett,  Kelly  Hale,  BiBi  Lynn  Christoff, 
lennifer  Munroe,  Linda  Groves,  Dolores  Douce,  lillian  Harris,  Pam  Duffy, 
Pamela  Rajnowski. 
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Egyptian  Divers 


Julie  Schanzle,  Dave  Spees,  Linda  Schaffner,  )im  Meeks,  Janice  McKeague,       Randy  Norris,  Mike  White,  Steve  Galley,  Ken  Dalik,  Tim  Lang,  Rudy  Sommer, 
W^  •  •  Mary  Edwards,  Laura  Barou,  Rodolfo  Padillazi,  Guy  Tawzer,  John  Schmidt,  Jeff 

fm  W^  Qf  ■  W^  g^  g^  1^  ■  1^  ^y  Carver,  Tom  Albert,  Mike  Sullivan,  Todd  Vandewater,  Marlene  Bates,  Randy 

Technology  Joint  Council 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Cesar  Suarez,  Russell  Wennerstrom,  Steve  Gladstein,        Kenneth  Tempelmeyer,  Don  Reed,  Richard  Antoon,  Marvin  Johnson. 
Mark  Harris,  John  Bergin,  Donald  Sniezek,  Dennis  Irwin.  SECOND  ROW: 
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Collegiate  Future 
Farmers  of  America 


if 

i 


ii 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:   Lisa  Morgan,   Brigitte  Hilmes.  Ruth   Heldebrandt.         Doug  Mayfield.  David  Lehman.  Don  McMurtry.  THIRD  ROW:  Shan  Sanders, 
Deanna   Bastian,  Jeff  Lewis.  SECOND  ROW:   Maria   Tanner,   Kevin   Cogdill,         Kevin  Koeningstein,  Robert  Cline,  Kinchel  Doerner. 


Geography  Club 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Phillip  Hughes.  Ariffin  Mohd.  Noor,  Judy  Haschen-        Brodie,   Chris  Hull,   John   Schuberth,   Pal  Curry.   THIRD  ROW:   Dr.   Horsley, 
burger,  Ray  Crawford,  Carlos  Padin,  Erick  Howenstine.  SECOND  ROW:  Russ        Scott   DeHainaut.   Mark   Williams,    Robert   Bristow,    Tinka    Hvde,   Steve   Par- 

menten. 
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Harper  Angel  Flight 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Kelly  Flamon,  Leah  Ann  Brown.  Bdgusid  Skudnyk,        SECOND  ROW:  1st  Ll.  Charles  F.  van  Rossum,  Kim  Engelmann,  Jackie  Hall, 
Christinia  Piccirilli,  Marti  Barnas,  Mary  Wilcox,  Kellie  Stamp,  Jessica  Dwyer.        Valerie  Kullick,  Klesa  Christian,  Marianne  Bealles,  Kim  Biggerstaff,  Brenda 

Larson,  Sherry  Caesar,  Donna  Blickhan,  Kevin  Harris. 


Pan-Hellenic  Council 


i 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Christel  Ward,  Charsetta  Reed,  Marlon  Hill,  Andrea       Walton,  Yasmin  Williams.  SECOND  ROW:  David  Smith,  Troy  Brown,  Deneen 

Sanders,  Ralph  Johnson. 
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Phi  Beta  Sigma 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Derrick  Collins.  Terry  Taylor,  Vincent  lackson,  W.        lones,  Darren  Rogers.  Wendell  Young,  Robert  Rfiyne,  Sedrick  Powell,  Richard 
Scott.  SECOND  ROW:  Kennard  Bohlen,  Tyrone  Simpson,  Willie  Buie,  Danny         Young,  Varrecke  lohnson. 


Phi  Beta  Sigma  Sweethearts 


FRONT   ROW-from   left:   Denean   Adams,   lustina   Howard,   Daria   Bracey,        Aaron,  Keyetta  Pride,  lacqueline  Toliver,  Denise  Pri.ctiett,  Teresa  Watson, 
Pertice  Harris,  Micfielle  Wade.  SECOND  ROW:  Patrice  Billingsley,  Pamela       Volandra  Drake,  Barbara  Moore,  Carisa  Hurley,  Tanya  Mitchell,  M.schella 

Junior. 
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Physical  Therapists 


FRONT  ROW— (rom  left:  Patrice  Montesclaros,  Beth  Stoner,  Susan  Cone,  Barbara  Melton.  THIRD  ROW:  Chris  Beckman,  Renee  Snyder,  Susan  State, 
Holly  David,  Frank  Monteuaro,  Rita  Thompson.  SECOND  ROW:  Sandy  Dublo,  Lisa  Kingsbury,  Sheri  Frerker,  )an  Cheatum.  FOURTH  ROW:  Forrest  Redd, 
Toni  Grounds,  Kimberly  Banks,  Caria  Bachman,  Mary  Wiegman,  Amy  Spinner,         Debbie  Wilhelm,  Donna  Bayer,  Therese  Davidson. 


Plant  &  Soil  Science 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Keith  Lemburg,  Mike  Lehman,  Steve  Pbener,  Dawn        Bueltner.  THIRD  ROW:  Andrew  Hilen,  Jim  Wollney,  Tim  Murphy,  Caroline 
Thomson,  Doug  Walk.  SECOND  ROW:  Pete  Chevalier,  Sharon  Beck,  Cheryl        Knohl,  )oyce  Casper,  David  Depolo,  Ronald  Hall,  Tim  Lang. 
Howk,  Jean  Gillespie,  She-Kong  Chong,  Cathy  Boldt,  Connie  Bertram,  Mark 
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Radiological  Technicians  Club 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Mike  Ryan,  Diana  Gregg,  Nancy  Vaughn,  Susan 
Loclnhead.  SECOND  ROW:  lohn  Fosse,  Lori  Longieriere.  Mischelle  Clark, 
Debra  McCrea,  Ronda  Stadt,  Sharon  FHuelsmann,  Kathy  Wilson,  Peter  Con- 


nelly, ludith  Oxford,  Rosanne  Szekely,  Duane  Akroyd.  TFHIRD  ROW:  Tadge 
Wilson,  Bill  Langdon,  Mario  Fabris,  Bruce  FHarrison,  Jerry  Klaffer,  Steven 
Jensen. 


Sigma  Pi 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Patrick  Launius,  Paul  Stanek.  Bob  Butler,  Steve 
Lollino,  SECOND  ROW:  Chris  Almond,  Paul  Soria,  Alan  Scates.  THIRD  ROW: 
Stuart  Bentley,  ).  Morgan  Gentry.  FOURTH  ROW:  Fred  Ruffolo,  Scott  Ries, 
Gary  Gray.  FIFTH  ROW:  Frank  Rubino,  Bart  Brauer,  Marc  Pullman,  Bill 
Bushman.  SIXTH  ROW:  William  Dean,  )oe  Black,  Francisco  Quintero.  SEVENTH 
ROW:  Brad  Vaughn.  David  Bronecke.  Michael  Slagner.  EIGHTH  ROW:  Mike 
Sawukaytis.  Baryl  Streit,  Tim  Hookham.  Joe  Thomas. 
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SIU  Malaysian  Students'  Assoc. 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Aliasgar  Basri,   Fabian   De  Rozario,  Che  Ahmad       Rawdiyah,  Bukhari  Abu  Bakar.  SECOND  ROW:  Md  Taib  Mat,  Abd  Halim  Bin 
Rashidi  Brahim.  Beverly  Walker,  Sheila  Daniel,  Norizah  Othman,  Raja  Fatimah       Bahaman,  Lim  Chong  Flock. 


Student  Life  Advisers 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Mike  lackson,  |aci  May.  Brian  Allen,  Gail  Fischer,         ROW:  Steve  Serrot.  Doug  Eastham,  Dan  Nadler,  Caria  Felker.  Louis  Pukelis, 
Thurman  Brooks.  Mark  Allen,  Amy  Storm.  Tom  Allen.  Eric  Allen.  SECOND         Shari  Thompson. 
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SLAs 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Caria  Felker,  Diana  Connor,  Mike  Crossley.  SECOND  ROW:  Susan  Simons,  Sue  Thies,  Dan  Volk. 


SLAs 


If  A 


r^iAsL  ^-^*i5  jffi55-->  V:U3!i 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Mike  Hornsby,  Jeff  Slack,  Ginger     Levenhagen, 
Mary  Neely.  Mary  Woods.  SECOND  ROW:  Amy  Elder,  ).  Morgan  Gentry, 


Jean  Harvell,  Tom  Wall. 
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SLAs 


FRONT  ROW— Irom  lell:  Angie  Duttield,  lati  M.iv.  Liiri  Ct- iM,  Danny  Griffin,         Kelly  Kilboy,  Vincent  Jackson. 
Michelle  Stewart.  SECOND  ROW:  Doug  Clark,  Mike  OConnell,  Ken  Schmidt, 


SLAs 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Paul  Cunningh.im,  Clins   \lin,>rKl.  SECOND  ROW:         Wieringa,  Becky  Ronaghy. 
Peggy  Lawler,  Darlene  Wilson.  Glenn  )irka,  Tom  Bauman,  Gail  Fischer,  Cerrit 


1 .  'L-l.;?»^iiSar>"*5iS3 
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SLAs 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Mark  Case,  Kim  )ohnson.  Michelle  Smith.  Sarah        Novara.  Rita  VVabel.  THIRD  ROW:  Glenn  Wright,  Tom  Sears,  Dan  Boyan,  Dan 
Sheffler.  SECOND  ROW:  Doug  Eastham.  Phillip  Armbrister,  Pam  Kinsey.  Amy        Eichmeier. 


SLAs 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Michael  Spires,  Jeanette  Moss,  John  Barnes.  SECOND        ROW:  Tracy  Harvey,  Tom  Albert,  Gretchen  Hilliard,  Shari  Thompson. 
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SLAs 


FRONT  ROW— from  left;  Tracy  Ldwrence,  Susan  Croffoot.  SECOND  ROW: 
lanet  Mazurek,  Julie  Glass,  Sherry  Moore,   Kord   Hamilton.  THIRD  ROW: 


Bernie  Tucker,  Louie  Pukelis,  Kim  Davis,  Berl  Jones,  Dawn  Volini. 


SLAs 


FKONI    KOW  -Iroiii   left:   John   Balzraine,   Mark   Kao,   Amy   Storm,   Cheryl 
Vanerio,  Lisa  Mifflin.  SECOND  ROW:  Lloyd  Reinkensmeier,  Denise  Debarre, 


Mike  Hebeda,  Todd  Ganger,  Fabian  De  Rozario. 
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SLAs 
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FRONT  ROW— from   left:   Dave  Slieets,   Thurman   Brooks,   Derryl   Givens.    SECOND  ROW:  Basil  Demczak,  Carolyn  Mrllar.  THIRD  ROW:  Laura  Kibler. 

Student  Programming  Council 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Micki  Akiyama.   Nora  Stout,   Heather  Snowden,         Keith  Reynolds,  Joseph  Fromm,  Rich  Crost. 
Connie  LeBean.  SECOND  ROW:   Rick  Cant,   Kevin  Wrischnik,  Jim  Biever, 
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Student  Programming  Council 


FRONT  ROVV- 


ard  CrosI,  Nora  Stout,  Jeffery  Stout.  Leo  Van 


Der  Bosch,  Heather  Snowden,  Keith  Reynolds.  SECOND  ROW:  Mark  Hudson, 
Jerry  Miller,  Rick  Cant,  Jim  Biever.  Joe  Fromm. 


STC  Electronics 
Association 

FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Donald  Commare.  Arno  Peterson,  Greg  Nicorata. 
SECOND  ROW:  Brent  Berdick,  James  Jennings,  Jim  Riehm.  THIRD  ROW; 
Brian  Geary,  Greg  Hartman,  Wiliam  Rankin.  FOURTH  ROW:  Lupe  Salazar, 
Brett  Fevrer,  William  Skarupa.  FIFTH  ROW:  Duane  Gebke,  Charlie  Sparks, 
Jerry  Strieker.  SIXTH  ROW:  Alan  Perry. 
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University  Scholars  (Council  of) 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Patrick  Stdley.  Bryan  Hash,  Kini  Naas.  loan  Bartley, 
Sherri  Cheek,  Regina  Walters,  Bob  Reiss,  Angela  Smith,  |oyce  lance,  Lynn 
Patton,  Floyd  Welsh.  SECOND  ROW:  Patricia  Sarkauskas,  Craig  Coy,  Forrest 


Maisells.  Susan  Howard,  Philip  Shipper!,  David  D.  Campbell,  Frank  Arofiasamy, 
lulie  Helmick,  Derrick  Repep,  Suella  Kienast,  Stephanie  Brogdon,  Amy  |o 
McDonald,  Cheryl  Short. 


Vanity  Fashion 
Fair  Models 

FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Chrysti  Chandler,  Janet  Lilly.  SECOND  ROW: 
Demetria  Robinson,  locelyn  Cruzada,  Lisa  Mari  Erwin.  THIRD  ROW:  Chrystal 
Owens,  Danielle  Hill,  Nancy  Ash,  Felicia  Smith.  FOURTH  ROW:  Cassandra 
Wilks,  Rachel  Dasenbrock,  Lisa  Wright.  FIFTH  ROW:  Mary  Groesch,  Sheila 
McCray.  SIXTH  ROW:  Ana  Maria  Oliveros.  SEVENTH  ROW:  Terry  Reisner, 
Patrick  O'Mara,  Randy  High,  Gordon  Taylor. 
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SIU  Veteran's  Club 


Michael  Morgan,  Tony  Soeka,  Deb  Murk,  Kevin  )ans,  Ennis  Franklin,  Mike        Gregory    Vennedge,    Bradley    Boggs,    |im    Ozols,    Dennis    Ferguson,    Dana 
Lacava,  Col.  I.  W.  Adams,  Mark  Moriarty,  Michael  Murk,  Howard  Johnson,        Woodall,  Judy  Westlund. 
Evan    Rodgers,    Paul    Bain,    Vernon    Auld,    Bill    Altenberger,    Gary   Paramski, 


WSIU 


*jv:^v,..;;  ;*-..; fj5i7 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Mary  Jane  Dwyer,  Mike  Zelten,  Operations  Manager; 
Richard  Friemuth,  jerry  Reedy,  David  Garvin,  Tony  Donley.  Beth  Lilley.  SECOND 
ROW;  Jane  Fisher,  Station  Manager;  Margie  Morrison,  Tom  Moss,  Tom  Hull, 
Greg  Masters,  Mark  Zurliene.  THIRD  ROW:  Patrick  Drazen,  Music  Producer; 
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Patii  Cook,  Mike  Sullivan,  Alissa  Friedman,  Mike  Kelly,  Peggy  Marino,  Louis 
Pukelis,  Christy  Bailey,  ,'\nne  Rothman,  Jeff  Swanberg,  Glen  Hansen,  Grant 
Capel,  Rallf  Ingwersen.  Wes  Mills,  Gary  Hart 
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Aavang,  John  J. 

Political  Science  Woodstock,  ti 

Abdul,  Mohd.Noor 

Political  Science  Sabah.  Malaysia 

Abdul  Thahir,  )uliha 

Linguistics  Penang,  Malaysia 

Addison,  Margaret  R. 

Radio-Television  Carlisle,  PA 

Adeniyi-Bello,  Olayinka 

Language  Arts  Carbondale,  IL 


Telecommunications 


Political  Science 


Agriculture 


Aguirre,  Eva  M. 

Carbondale,  IL 

Ahlfield,  Kevin  E. 

Mt   Carmel.  IL 

Ahmad,  Abdullah 

Carbondale.  IL 

Ahmad.  Norzakiah 

Finance  Melaka,  Malaysia 

Ainol  Bongsu,  Shiwanis 

Engineering  Perak.  Malaysia 


Alam,  Mohammed  M. 

Physics  Carbondale,  IL 

Albassam,  Mohammed 

Curriculum.  Instruct.  &  Media  Riyadh.  Saudi  Arabia 

Albert,  Thomas  A. 

Plarn  &  Soil  Science  Tinley  Park.  IL 

Alessandrini,  )eri  A. 

Recreation  Springlield.  IL 

Allen,  Jim 

Consumer  Economics  Flossmoor.  IL 


Allen,  Ross  C. 

Technical  Careers  Palatine.  IL 

Ambrose,  Margaret  A. 

Health  Education  Le  Roy.  IL 

Andersen,  Christopher  W. 

Recreation  Bullalo  Grove,  IL 

Andersen,  Robert  P. 

Radio-Television  Lansing,  IL 

Anderson,  Jack  J. 

Administration  of  Justice  Belleville,  IL 


Interior  Design 
Biological  Sciences 
Finance 


Anderson,  Mary  E. 

Arlington  Heights,  IL 

Anderson,  Jr.,  Allen 

Carrier  Mills,  IL 

Ann,  Chuan  Sing 

Pahang.  Malaysia 

Anionczyk,  Jeffrey  T. 

Business  &  Administration  C/enview,  IL 

Arcangeletti,  Michael  C. 

Marketing  Morton  Grove.  IL 


Arham,  Rabaiah  Bl 

finance  Kuala  Lumpur.  Malaysia 

Arkabauer,  Joseph  S. 

Recreation  Staunton.  IL 

Armbrister,  Phillip  A. 

Engineering  Nassau.  Bahamas 

Arrieta,  Francisco 

/"e/ecommunjcaf/ons  Carbondale,  IL 

Arthur,  Bruce  G. 

Radio-re/ewsion  Palatine.  IL 


Ash,  Daniel  A. 

Engineering  Flossmoor.  IL 

Auld,  Veron  S. 

f/ec(ronjcs  Managemenf  Oakdale.  IL 

Avila,  Genelle-Lyrea 

Radio-Television  Westchester.  IL 

Avraam,  Costas 

Marketing  Nicosia,  Cyprus 

Awoniyi,  Caleb 

Physiology  Carbondale.  IL 


Radio-Television 
Construction  Technology 
Marketing 
Social  Work 


Elementary  Education 


Aye,  Vivien 
Belleville.  IL 
Ayers  Thomas  F. 
Calus  Heights.  IL 
Aydt,  Anita  M. 
McLeansboro.  IL 
Babat,  Sharon  E. 
Lake  Forest.  IL 
Bagby,  Lisa  R. 
Marion.  IL 
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Bain,  Laurie  R. 

Health  tduc^Uon  Rockton.  IL 

Bakar.  Hasni 

English  Carbondale.  IL 

Bakker,  Klaas 

Communication  Dfsorders  Utrecht.  The  Netherlands. 

Balamos.  Kalherine  E. 

Radio-Television  Decatur.  It 

Baldwin,  Greg  S. 

Radio-Televimon  Colona.  IL 


Balsano,  Sylvester  F. 

Occupational  Education 

Balsmann,  Dawn 

Commercial  Graphic^ 

Banaitis,  Carol  M. 

forestry  Springfield.  IL 

Bangs.  James  W. 

Electrical  Engineering  Sycamore,  IL 

Barbieri.  Robert  B. 

Chemistry  Glen  Ellyn.  IL 


Perryville.  MO 


Barrett.  William  R. 

Electrical  Engineering  Equality.  IL 

Basso,  Kimberly  R. 

Theater  Robinson.  IL 

Bau.  Jennifer  A. 

food  &  Nutrition  Carbondale.  IL 

Bauer.  Lisa  G. 

Biological  Sciences  Mi    Vernon.  IL 

Bauman.  Cynthia  M. 

Dental  Hygiene  French  Village.  MO 

Baumgarten.  Kenneth  R. 

Law  Springfield.  IL 

Bazarek.  William  E. 

Marketing  Chicago.  IL 

Beasley,  Jeffrey  D. 

Agribuiinesi  Economics  Creal  Springs.  IL 

Beauregard.  John  P. 

Engineering  Chicago.  IL 

Beauvois.  Donald  A. 

Law  Enforcement  Georgetown,  IL 

Beavin.  William  C. 

Engineering  Salem.  IL 

Beck.  Sharon  M. 

Plaiit  &  Soil  Science  Oak  Lawn.  IL 

Beckaert,  Denice  L. 

£^r/y  Childhcjod  Education  Carbondale.  IL 

Beiler.  Michael  R. 

Electrical  Engineering  Aurora.  IL 

Bell.  Gwendolyn  A. 

Accounting  f'g'n.  IL 


Chicago.  IL 


Bell.  Miriam  L 
Consumer  Economics 
Bellich.  Joseph  M. 

FinarKe  McHenry.  IL 

Benard.  Daria  K. 
Accounting  Benton,  IL 

Benson,  Andrew  J. 
Zoology  Rocklord.  IL 

Benson.  Elizabeth  N. 
Radio-Television  Carbondale,  IL 


Benson.  Tony 

Engineering  While  Heath.  IL 

Benstein,  Richard  M. 

Technical  Careers  Glen  Ellyn   IL 

Benstein,  Robert  W. 

Aviation  Management  Glen  Ellyn,  IL 

Bentley.  Scott  A. 

Law  Des  Flames.  IL 

Bergkoetter.  Paul  D. 

Accounting  St.  Libory,  IL 

Berstein.  John  T. 

Radio-  Television  Bloomington.  IL 

Bertocchi,  Christine  M. 

Food  a.  Nutrition  Countv  Club  Hills.  IL 

Bertram.  Lori  Ann 

Social  Work  Syossel.  NY 

Besse.  Cara  M. 

Art  Educalion  Secor.  IL 

Beyers,  Curtis  J. 

Industrial  Technology  Pana,  IL 
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Bickett,  John 

Radio-Televiiion  Carbondale,  IL 

Bierman,  Richard  ). 

Architectural  Technology  McHenry,  IL 

Bird,  Jennifer  L. 

Education  Deerfield,  IL 

Black,  Kathleen  A. 

Sociology  Carbondale.  IL 

Black-Clay,  Patricia 

Higher  Education  Chicago.  IL 


Blackford,  Bruce  A. 

Agribusiness  Economics  Crayville,  li 

Blackledge,  Lawrence  A. 

Computer  Science  Alton.  IL 

Blair,  Julie  A. 

Psychology  Matloon.  IL 

Bledermann,  Geoffrey  B. 

Plant  &  Soil  5c/ence  Woodstock,  IL 

Bleiler.  Carl  E. 

Forestry  Lyons.  IL 


Blewett,  Peyton 

Speech  Communication  Carbondale.  IL 

Bloom,  leffry  J. 

Ceo/ogy  Rolling  Meadows,  IL 

Bockman,  Jackie  L. 

Secretarial  Channahon.  IL 

Boczek,  Robert  P. 

Aviation  Flight  Norndge,  IL 

Bodkin,  Richard  W. 

Biological  Sciences  Carbondale.  IL 

Boerner,  Kurt  E. 

Administration  of  justice  Bethalto.  IL 

Boland,  Michael  O. 

Administrative  Scfence  Woodhull.  IL 

Boncuore.  Cheryl  A. 

lournalism  Summit,  IL 

Booker,  James  L. 

Psychology  North  Chicago.  IL 

Boolon.  David  M. 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Galesburg.  IL 


Boreham,  Robert  W. 

Health  Education  Palatine.  IL 

Borger,  David  P. 

Electronics  Technology  Cambria.  IL 

Borgerson,  Angela  A. 

6/o/ogica/ Sc/ences  Mt.  Pulaski,  IL 

Boussemaere-Snell,  Laurie 

Radio-Television  Milan.  IL 

Bowen,  Alison  K. 

Music  West  Salem.  IL 


Bowles,  Jeffrey  W. 

Political  Science  BenId,  IL 

Boyce,  John  J. 

Industrial  Technology  Carbondale,  IL 

Boyne,  Kimberly  C. 

Administration  of  justice  foliet,  IL 

Bozorgi,  Fariborz  M. 

Engineering  Carbondale.  IL 

Brady.  Bridget  A. 

Cinema/Photography  St.  Louis,  MO 


Brandon,  Jr.,  David  E. 

Radio-Television  S(.  Charles,  IL 

Breed,  Lawrence  M. 


Plant  &  Soil  Science 


Electronics  Management 


Administration  of  justice 


Aviation  Flight 


Chilhcothe.  IL 

Briles,  Kent  P. 

Nashville.  IL 

Brinegar,  Gary 

Fithian.  IL 

Brink,  Phillip  A. 

C/astonbury,  CT 


Briscoe,  Howard  D. 

Cinema/ Photography  Petersburg.  IN 

Broker,  Jill  A. 

Electrical  Engineering  Carbondale.  IL 

Brooks,  Marcia  A. 

Social  Work  Chicago,  IL 

Brooks,  Margaret  D. 


Education 


Oak  Lawn,  IL 


Brown,  Christopher  M. 
Zoology  Marion,  IL 
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Brown.  Gregory  L. 

Electronics  Technology  Taylorville.  IL 

Brown,  Todd  M. 

RsdiO'Televiiion  Bismarck.  IL 

Brown,  Troy  D. 

Design  Chicago.  tL 

Brunette.  Leonard  M. 

Cinema,  Photography  Lincolnshire,  IL 

Bryan,  Kirk  A. 

Adminsitration  of  Justice  Jacksonville,  IL 


Bryant,  Ambra  E. 

Special  Education  Administration 
Buchanan,  Michael  G. 
Computer  Science  Decatur. 

Buesking,  Michael  R. 
Art  Strasburg.  IL 

Bumb,  Mark  R. 
Design  Highland.  IL 

Bunselmeyer,  Caria  A. 
Elementarv  &  Special  Education 

Burks,  Harriette  L. 

Interior  Design  Phoenix.  IL 

Burley,  Dixie  L. 

Social  Work  Herrin.  IL 

Burnett.  Steven  L. 

Radio-Television  Carbondale.  IL 

Buttitta.  Jr..  Donald  A. 

Radio-Television  Herrin.  IL 

Burt.  Elizabeth  H. 

Special  Education  Rindge.  NH 


Busch.  James  R. 

Law  Fox  Lake.  IL 

Busse.  Lee  M. 

Computer  Science 

Busse,  Michael  S. 

Radio-Television 

Butler,  Robert  P. 

Marketing  Libertyville.  IL 

Byers,  Carole  A. 

Design  Naperville.  IL 

Byrne.  Frank  O. 

Radio-Television  Carbondale.  IL 

Calero.  Manuel 

Industrial  Technology  Carbondale.  IL 

Calhoun,  Lori 

Accounting  Chicago,  IL 

Camp,  Jeffrey  Dean 

Administrative  Science  Pans.  IL 

Campbell.  Brandee 

Physical  Education  Round  Lake,  IL 


Chicago.  IL 


Rockwood.  IL 


Mundelein.  IL 


Crystal  Lake.  IL 


Campbell,  Bryan  E. 

Finance  Maledonia.  IL 

Campbell,  Dave 

Psychology  Lake  Petersburg.  IL 

Campbell,  Peggy  Ann 

Dental  Technology  Chicago.  IL 

Capel,  Grant  L. 

Radio-Television  Anna.  IL 

Cardozo  Varela,  Salvano 

Technical  Careers  San  Cristobal,  Venezuela 


Carel.  Valerie 

Paralegal  Studies  Rochester,  IL 

Carey,  Kimberly 

Psychology  Carbondale.  IL 

Carmean.  Monique 

Radio-Television  Alton,  IL 

Carnes,  Connie  Sue 

Health  Education  Biggsville.  IL 

Carpenter.  Michael  D 

Industrial  Technology  Carbondale.  IL 

Carr,  Daniel  T. 

Marketing  Oak  Lawn.  IL 

Carr,  lames  B. 

Finance  McLeansboro.  IL 

Castillo,  Manuel 

Physiology  Orlando.  FL 

Cavender,  Catheleen  A. 

Biological  Sciences  Beecher.  IL 

Cavender,  David  E. 

Biological  Sciences  Beecher.  IL 
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Cepiel,  Edward  |. 

Art  Morns.  IL 

Cerasoli,  Michael  M. 

Public  Relations  Cresfwood.  IL 

Ceries,  Mark  S. 

C/nema/P/i olograph y  Si.  lacob.  IL 

Chamley,  Matthew  D.  S. 

History  Morrison.  IL 

Chan,  Juliana 

Adminisiradve  Science  Selangor.  Malaysia 


Chan,  Tsui  Eng 

Carbondale.  IL 

Chau,  Fah  Yun 

Sabah.  Malaysia 

Che  Hassan,  Adilah 

Kebntan,  Malaysia 

Chen,  Lee  Ming 

Sabah.  Malaysia 

Chia,  Lai  Wah 

Singapore,  Singapore 


Engineering 


Educational  Media 


Plant  &  Soil  Science 


Buisness  Administration 


Chin,  Tong  S. 

Finance  Ipoh  Perak.  Malaysia 

Chiurillo,  Rosario  Rosanna 

Interior  Design  Carbondale.  IL 

Choi,  Byung-Chuel 

Musk  Carbondale.  IL 

Choi,  Philip 

Industrial  Technology  Chicago.  IL 

Chung,  Yuk  Ying  Wenoy 

Economics  Hong  Kong 


Chwalisz.  Steven  A. 

Radio-Television  Skokie.  IL 

Cifonie,  Jeff 

Aviation  Management  Carbondale.  IL 

Clarkson,  Dennis  E. 

Lovingtcjn.  IL 

Clasen.  Dale  C. 


Agricultural  Education 

Architectural  Technology 

Electrical  Engineering 


Steeleville.  IL 
Clay,  Jeffrey  D. 
Oak  Brook.  IL 


Clifton,  Murray  D, 

Finance  Ranloul.  IL 

Cline.  Douglas  L. 

Occupational  Education  Harnsburg.  IL 

Clodfelter,  Connie  S. 

Physical  Education  West  Salem.  IL 

Cloherty,  Terry  K. 

Finance  Oak  Park.  IL 

Cobb,  Laura 

Technical  Careers  Johnston  City.  IL 


Cobb,  Stephen  R. 

Marketing  Des  Plaines.  IL 

Cobo,  Fernando 

Finance  Quito,  Ecuador 

Coch,  Gabriel 

Design  Bogota.  Colombia.  S  A. 

Coffey,  Scott  R. 

English  Eldorado.  IL 

Comer,  Christine  M. 

Marketing  Oak  Park.  IL 


Radio-Televi 


Cook.  Patricia  M. 

South  Holland.  IL 

Cooks,  Debra  A. 

journalism  Chicago.  IL 

Cooley,  William  T. 

Administrative  Science  Rolling  Meadows.  IL 

Coontz,  Jane  M. 

Administrative  Science  Newburgh.  IN 

Cooper,  Keliey  M. 

lournalism  Chicago.  IL 


Coppernoll.  Scott  D. 

Forestry  Chillicoihe.  IL 

Cordogan,  Athena  S. 

Administration  oi  justice  Schiller  Park.  IL 


Administrative  Science 


Telecommunication', 


Couglin,  Brian  W. 

Hotlman  Estates.  IL 

Counselman.  Lynn  M 

Indian  Hills.  CO 


Cousins,  Harold  W. 
Industrial  Technology  Wadsworth.  IL 
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Cousins.  Mark  S. 

Law  Enlorcement  loliel.  IL 

Coyne.  Cathleen  A. 

Recreation  Oak  foresf,  IL 

Craig,  Mia  A. 

Marketing  Carrier  Milh.  IL 

Crang,  Steven  F. 

Engineering  Clinton.  It 

Cranley,  John  P. 

Political  Science  Evergreen  Park.  11 

Cravens,  Michelle  L. 

Paralegal  Studies,  Springfield.  MO 

Cravens.  Penny  C. 

Speech  Communication  Springfield.  IL 

Crays.  Duane 

lourriali^m  Carlinville.  IL 

Creed,  Joseph  W. 

Accounting  Wheaton.  IL 

Crisler.  Lolita  C. 

Marketing  Harvey.  IL 

Crockett.  Daniel  S. 

Computer  Science  Elgin.  IL 

Cummings,  Jackie  A. 

Finance  Rockford.  IL 

Cunningham,  Patrick  J. 

Engineering  Pans.  IL 

Cuocci.  Lisa  E. 

L'niversjfy  Studies  Holmdel.  Nj 

Curl,  Jeff  A. 

journalism  Springfield.  IL 


Curry,  Patrick  A. 

Radio-Television  Carbondale,  IL 

Czachura.  Janet  F. 

Psychology  Blue  Island.  IL 

Czajkowski,  Alan  A. 

Agricultural  Mech  Nashville,  IL 

Dahmer,  Deborah  L. 

Clothing  (i  Textiles  Lombard,  IL 

Daisley,  Lennox 

Agriculture  St  John's.  Antigua 


Dale.  Charles  M. 

Commerical  Graphics  Carbondale.  IL 

Dalziel.  Kimberii  K. 

Communication  Disorders  Rockford.  I 

Daniel.  Gerrold  L. 

Mechanical  Engineeritig  Tuscola.  IL 

Daniel.  Sheila 

Linguistics  Selangor.  Malaysia 

Daniels.  David 

journalism  Park  Forest,  IL 


Moline.  IL 


Daniels,  Thomas  E. 

Flectrunics  Technology  Management 

Daniels.  Jr..  John  J. 

Communicadon  Disorders  South  Chicago  Hts  .  IL 

Dare,  Earl  H. 

Computer  Science  Murphysboro,  IL 

Dasaro.  Renee  M. 

Dental  hlygiene  Slickney.  IL 

Davids,  Michael  C. 

Marketing  Elburn,  IL 


Davidson.  Lynn  S. 

Health  Care  Management  Yor 

Davis,  Michael 

journalism  Effingham.  IL 

Davis,  Michael  J. 

Political  Science  Belvidere.  IL 

Davis,  Shawnette  R. 

journalism  Carol  Stream.  IL 

Davison,  Barry  D. 

Sociology  Johnston  City.  IL 


De  La  Rosa,  Jr.,  Raul 

Electrical  Engineering 
De  Rozario,  Fabian  |. 
Marketing  Carbondale.  IL 

Decker.  Richard  E. 
Administration  ot  justice 
Deen,  David  S. 
Business  Administration 
DeGeorge.  Darryl  L. 
Industrial  Technology 


Carbondale.  IL 


Champaign,  IL 


Hanover  Park.  IL 
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Deibel,  Julia  P. 

Psychology  Blue  Island.  IL 

Deitrich,  Douglas  C. 

University  Studies  Rock  Island.  IL 

Delia,  Brian  P. 

Food  &  Nutrition  Elk  Grove  Village.  IL 

Demack,  Tracie  L. 

Radio-Television  Lynwood.  IL 

DeMeyer,  Daniel  T. 

Architectural  Technology  Springfield.  IL 


Denny,  Laura  A. 

Finance  Anna.  IL 

Derringer,  Teresa  L. 

Cave-In-Rock.  IL 

DeVost,  Brian  J 

n  Carbondale.  IL 

Dewane,  John  W. 

Woodstock.  IL 

Dewgler,  Gary  A. 

Belleville.  IL 


Administrative  Asst 


Public  Relations 


Industrial  Technology 


DeYoung,  Douglas  P. 

Agriculture  St.  Anne.  IL 

Dial,  Linda  R. 

Recreation  Effingham.  IL 

DieXi,  Randall  G. 

Agribusiness  Economics  DeSoto.  IL 

Dielz.  Teresa  K. 

Psychology  Rock  Island.  IL 

Dingrando.  Linda  S. 

Paralegal  Studies  Marion.  IL 


Dobbins.  Rebecca  |. 

Marketing  Johnston  City.  IL 

Dober,  Suzanne  M. 
Dental  Hygiene  McHenry.  IL 

Dockery.  Darnisha 

Business  Admmistration  Chicago.  IL 

Dodds,  Randall 

Radio-Television  Quincy.  IL 

Doelling,  Kathryn  L. 

Accounting  Venedy.  IL 


Dogg,  Harry 
Engineering  Woodstock.  IL 

Doici,  Philip  M. 

Finance  Hinsdale.  IL 

Domalewski,  Casimir  R. 

Cinema/Phofography  Chicago.  IL 

Donovan,  Lori  M. 

Communication  Disorders  Peona,  IL 

Doss,  Melissa  S. 

Racyjo- renews/on  Oswego,  IL 


Dossett,  Jeffrey  A. 

Design  Waver/y.  IL 

Downey,  Matthew  K. 

-^c/mlnls(raf(on  of  Justice  Danville.  IL 

Ouffek.  Rosanne  M. 
Computer  Science  Tinley  Park.  IL 

Duggan,  William 
Pub/;c  Affairs  Murphysharo.  IL 

Dunham,  Susan  L. 

Comrnunc(af/on  Disorders  East  Brunswick.  Nf 


Dunker.  Pamela  M  . 

Education  Quincy.  IL 

Dwyer,  Maryjane 

Radio-Television  South  Holland.  IL 

Dyslin,  John  A. 

lournalism  Mt   Prospect.  IL 

Dytrych,  Peter  F. 

Marketing  Oak  Lawn.  IL 

Eastin,  Jeffrey  D. 

Engineering  Technology  Flora.  IL 


Eberle,  Wilhelm  A. 
University  Studies  Skokie.  IL 

Ebert.  Terri 
Carbondale.  IL 
Edwards,  Jeff  T. 
Mt  Pulaski.  IL 
Egan,  Patricia  A. 
Oak  Forest.  IL 
Egan,  Stephen  J. 
Chicago.  IL 


Eaily  Childhood  Education 
Administrative  Science 
Clothing  &  Textiles 
Radio-Television 
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Eichorn,  Monly  L. 
food  &  Nutrition 


Metropolis.  IL 

Cilman.  IL 


Eimen,  Terry  L. 

Plant  &  Soil  Science 

Ellison.  Steven  R. 

Economic^  Ml   Pro<.pec(.  IL 

Enerson.  Daniel 

History  Palatine.  IL 

En  OS,  Patricia 

Radio-Television  Carbondale.  IL 


Everingham.  Laura  ). 

Psychology  Carbondale.  IL 

Evers,  M.  Elaine 

Business  Adm/nistraf/on  Carbondale.  IL 

Evers,  Mary  L. 

Health  Care  Management  McLeansboro.  IL 

Ezigbo.  Julie  Adaugo 

Sociology  Carbondale.  IL 

Fagbenro,  Mohirayo  Botupe 

London,  England 


Business  Educafn 


Falkner,  Morgan  T. 

lournah^m  O'Fallon.  IL 

Falsza,  Anne  M. 

/ourna/isni  Cicero.  IL 

Farmer.  |odr  L. 

Finance  Lincoln.  IL 

Farrell,  Paul 

finance  Chicago.  IL 

fay,  Jerome  A. 

Electrical  Engineenng  Aurora.  IL 


Fehrmann,  Donna  M. 

Career  Development  Breese,  II 

Feltz,  Patricia  A. 

Administration  of  justice 

Ferguson.  William  D. 

Radio-Television  Quincy.  IL 

Ferrero.  Bruce 

Aviation  Management  Crescent  City.  IL 

Feyereisen,  Brenda  K. 

Radio-Television  North  Aurora.  IL 


Schaumburg.  IL 


Fichtel.  Catherine  L. 

Marketing  Carbondale.  IL 

Fichel.  Jr.,  Wayne 

Zoology  Carbondale.  IL 

Fields,  Calhleen  A. 

Marketing  Geneva,  IL 

Finlay,  Paula  J. 

Journalism  Mendon.  IL 

Fitzgerald.  William 

Design  Springfield.  IL 


Fitzpatrick.  Chef7l  B. 

Advertising,  lournalism  Chicago.  IL 

Flanagan,  Martin  P. 

Finance  New  Lenox,  It 

Fleming,  Juliet  D. 

Paralegal/  Psychology  lacksonville.  IL 

Fletcher,  Jeffrey  E. 

Cinema/ Photography  Lombard.  IL 

Fletcher.  John  Bryan 

Accounting  Virginia.  IL 


Fletcher,  Marcia  K. 

Engineering  Technology  Carbondale.  IL 

Flood.  Jr.,  Paul  E. 

History  La  Grange  Park.  IL 

Foley,  Anne  L. 

Recreation  Sterling,  IL 

Fong,  Grant  T. 

Art  Mundelein.  IL 

Foo,  Mei-Shean 

Music  Selangor.  Malaysia 


Foran.  Timothy  P. 

Business  Administration  Riverside.  IL 

Forieri,  Angelo 

Education  Downers  Grove.  II 

Formento,  Carl  M. 

Electrical  Engineering  Addison.  IL 

Fornero,  kim  O. 

Food  &  Nutrition  Pontiac.  IL 

Foropoulos,  Lisa  A. 

University  Studies 


Rolling  Meadows.  IL 
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Forster,  Catherine  M. 

Administrative  Science  Barrington,  IL 

Foster.  Kalhy  j. 

Clothing  &  Textiles  joliet.  IL 

Franckowiak,  Barbara  A. 

Accounting  Chicago,  IL 

Frank,  Robert  J. 

Child  &  family  Roanoke.  IL 

Franke,  Maureen  T. 

Food  &  Nutation  Palos  Hills,  IL 


Franklin,  Vergia  A. 

Electrical  Engineering  Madison.  IL 

Freidhof,  Kathryn  M. 

Radio-Television  Carbondale,  IL 

Freimuth,  Richard  M. 

Radio-Television  Springfield,  IL 

Frerker,  Sheri 

Physical  Therapist  Asst.  Cermantown.  IL 

Frese,  Lisa  M. 

Radio-Television  iibeny.  IL 

Friend,  Connie  M. 

Communication  Disorders  Princeton,  IL 

Frohock,  Donald  E. 
Equality.  IL 
Frye,  Stanley 


Physiology 
Aviation  Management 


Radio-Television 


Energy.  IL 
Funk,  Jodie  T. 

Palatine,  IL 


f  usee,  Vincent  A. 
Radio-Television  Port  Jefferson,  NY 


Fuson,  Lincoln  R. 

Radio-Television  Carbondale.  IL 

GaHney,  Rebecca  A. 

Speech  Communication  Springfield.  IL 

Gaidica,  Charistopher  C. 

Radio-Television  Chicago.  IL 

Galang,  Reynaldo  N. 

Marketing  Danen,  IL 

Gallagher,  David  M. 

Aviation  Management  Marengo,  IL 


Ganger,  Todd  A. 

Computer  Science  O'Fallon.  IL 

Gapang,  Barry 

Marketing  Carbondale.  IL 

Garajehdaghi,  Reza  G. 

Engineering  Carbondale.  IL 

Garbo,  Michael  A. 

Accounting  Newark,  IL 

Garcia,  Roy 

Radio-Television  Chicago  Heights.  IL 


Garfinkle,  Melissa 
Interior  Design  Wilmette.  IL 

Gariffa,  Janice  L. 

Radio-Television  Schaumburg,  IL 

Garner,  Kendall  W. 

Administrative  Science  Sesser,  IL 

Garner,  Tracy  L. 

Radio-Television  Divernon.  IL 

Garrett,  Carol  M. 
Rehab.  Admin.  Services  East  Moline.  IL 


Garvin,  Jr.,  David  W. 

Theater  La  Grange,  IL 

Geisendorfer,  Joseph  F. 

Recreation 


Speech  Communication 


Quincy.  IL 

Genis,  Jan  F. 

Oak  Lawn.  IL 

Gentry,  Lora  L. 

Business  Education  Makanda.  IL 

Gezella,  Kenneth 

Radio-Television  Lockport,  IL 


Agribusiness  Economics 

Radio-Television 
Radio-Television 


Ghali,  Yusoff 

Kelantan,  Malaysia 

Gilbrtde,  William  E. 

Commack,  NV 

Gilliam,  Linda 

Chicago  Heights.  IL 

Gimber,  Tobin  L. 

Engineering  foliet.  IL 

Gimenez,  Rochelle 

Architecture  Carterville.  IL 
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Gingerich.  Carl  J. 

Zoology  Tonica.  IL 

Cire,  Louis  P. 

}ournali:>m  Anchorage.  Ah. 

Giwright.  Erica  F. 

Admini:>tration  o/  lusdce  Belleville.  IL 

Coddard.  James  M. 

Radio-Television  Carbondale.  IL 

Coff,  Stanley. ). 

}ournali<.m  Chicago  Heights.  IL 

Golcherl,  Dawn  L. 

Child  S,  family  Woodridge.  IL 

Coldyn.  George  A. 

Electronics  Technology  Chicago.  IL 

Goodnick,  William  J. 

Political  Science  Carbondale,  IL 

Gordon,  Jr.,  Robert  M. 

Administration  of  justice  Salem.  IL 

Coudy,  Benjamin  N. 

Construction  Tech.  Colona.  IL 


Graben.  Steven  D. 

Business  Aviation  Carbondale.  IL 

Grady.  III.  William  C. 

Radio-Television  Calumet  City.  IL 

Grathwohl,  Brian  C. 

Agribusiness  Economics  Richview. 

Grau,  Richard  M. 

Psychology  Cermaniown,  TN 

Green,  Cynthia  A. 

Plant  &  Soil  Science  Carmel.  IN 


Green.  Wendy 

Special  Education  Elgin.  IL 

Greenlee,  lames  K. 

Mechanical  North  Chicago.  IL 

Greer,  Douglas  R. 

Aviation  Management  Shelbyville.  IL 

Greninger,  Howard  E. 

journalism  Tuscola.  IL 

Grider,  Gail  S. 

Secretarial  Georgetown.  IL 


Grieme,  Martin  D, 

Chemistry  Springfield.  IL 

Gripp.  Cheryl  S. 

Speech  Communication  East  Moline.  II 

Grisko.  Daniel  W. 

Radio-Television  Oak  Lawn.  IL 

Grom,  Robert  A. 

Electronic  Management  Mchenry.  IL 

Grows,  Diana  V. 

Finance  Downers  Grove.  IL 


Grubb.  II,  John  R. 

Radio-Television  Westville,  IL 

Guilfoyle,  Robert  G. 

Radio-Television  Carboridale.  IL 

Gulongan,  Minson 

Economics  Sabah.  Malaysia 

Gunderson,  Kris  D. 

Art  Winston-Salem.  NfC 

Gurel,  Metin  A. 

Civil  Engineering  Carbondale,  IL 


Gushiniere,  Lome  D. 

Administration  of  justice  Chicago.  IL 

Guslaeson,  Nancy  J. 

Marketing  Genoa.  IL 

Haber.  Denise  L. 

Biological  Sciences 

Hadjicostas.  Costas 

Electrical  Engineering 

Hagan.  Carol  J. 

Administration  of  justice  Rockford.  IL 


Beardstown.  IL 

Nicosia,  Cyprus 


Hahn,  Heidi 

Radio-Television  Carol  Stream.  IL 

Haider,  Farah  S. 

Radio-Television  Springfield.  IL 

Haji  Osman  Atak,  Maidin 

Administrative  Science  Carbondale,  IL 

Hate,  Gary  A. 

Telecommunications  Springfield.  MO 

Hall.  Brian  H. 

Cinema/ Photography  Carbondale.  IL 
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Hallberg,  Alan 

Political  Science  Galesburg.  li 

Halslead,  Barbara  K. 

Secretariat  Management  Carbondale.  IL 

Hatterman,  Kevin  O. 

Agribusiness  Economics  Pulaski.  IL 

Hamilton,  Anne  M. 

Marketing  Murphysboro.  li 

Hamilton,  Jr.  Richard  W. 

Design  Carbondale.  IL 


Hammer,  Ted  E. 
Industrial  Technology  Fairbury.  IL 


Radio-Television 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Design 
Consumer  Economics 


Hampton,  Shajuana  O. 


Memphis.  TN 

Hanell.  Paul  M. 

Crystal  Lake,  li 

Hanson.  Brad  Q. 

Northbrook.  IL 

Harlow,  Tamara  K. 

Effingham,  li 


Harney.  Maureen  T. 

journalism  Peoria.  II 

Harris,  Gregory  A. 

Political  Science  Chicago,  li 

Harris,  Shelley  |. 

Radio-Television  Harvey.  IL 

Hart,  Gary  J, 

Radio-Television  Central  Lake.  Ml 

Hartman,  Kalhryn  M 

Marketing  Carbondale,  IL 


Hartmann,  |r.,  William  A, 
Radio-Television  Wilmetle.  li 


Electrical  Engineering 


Accounting 


Hasan,  Raed  A. 

Carbondale.  IL 

Haskell,  )ames  D 

An  Geneva.  IL 

Hassan,  Balilah 

Carbondale,  IL 

Hassan,  Salmieh 

5,  Perai.  Malaysia 


Havener,  Anita  G 

Finance  Mt.  Pulaski.  It 

Hawkins,  Deborah  L 

Food  &  Nutrition  Palatine.  IL 

Hawkins,  |od 
Recreafion  Country  Club  Hills.  II 

Hayes,  Brian  D 

Business  Administration  Bourbannais.  li 

Hayslip,  Stephen  |. 

Rad/o-re/evjs/on  Memphis.  TN 


Architecture 


Early  Childhood  Education 


Hebel.  SuzeHe  M. 
Burnsville.  MN 
Hebson,  Jill  E 

Lake  Forest.  II 
Hebson,  Linda  I 

Morton  Grove.  II 


Heidbreder.  Julit 

Administration  of  justice  Lincoln.  It 

Heisler,  Terry  | 

Forestry  Belleville.  It 


Helmick,  lulie  A 
Political  Science  Woodndgc.  II 

Helpingsline,  Stephen 
Electrical  Engineering  Freeport.  11 

Henderson,  David  A 

Radio-Teteivsion  Gurnee.  II 

Heng,  Chiang  G 

tngineenng  Singapore.  Singapore 

Henkhaus,  John  K 

Marketing  Auburn.  It 


Hequembourg,  Jennifer ). 
Clothings,  Textiles  East  Alton.  IL 


Hernandez,  Michelle  M. 

Psychology 

Waterloo,  li 

Hettenhausen,  Roger  L. 

Geo/o^-y 

Freeburg.  IL 

Plant  &  Soil  Science 

Higgs.  Rebecca  S. 

Ror belle,  li 

Radio-Television 

High,  Randy 

Pa/a(ine.  IL 
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Hildebrand.  Patricia 

Anlhropology  Cillebpie.  IL 

Hill.  Stephen  P. 

Marketing  Naperville,  IL 

Hilmes.  Brigitte  D. 

Agribusiness  Economics  Flora.  IL 

Hilton,  Shirley  F. 

Home  Economics  Education  Makanda,  II 

Hinz,  Laura  J. 

Ceo/ogy  East  Peona,  IL 


Hish.  Gregory  A. 

Finance  Okawville.  IL 

Hilt.  Lisa 

Telecommunications  Carbondale.  !L 

Hiruman,  Sitiameh 

Social  Work  Sabah.  Malaysia 

Ho.  Koon 

Marketing  Carbondale.  IL 

Hobbs,  Barton  C. 

Av/jfjon  Management  Amboy.  IL 


Hohmann,  Richard  F. 

Mt'cbanical  Engineering  Glenview.  IL 

Holland,  Troy 

Elect  Data  Processing  Bloommgdale.  IL 

Holmes,  Shirlene 

Theater  Carbondale.  !L 

Hood.  |r..  William  ). 

Automotive  Technology  Riverton.  IL 

Hord,  Constance  D. 

Commerical  Graphics  Alton,  IL 


Howe.  Michael  C. 

Rddio-Television  Chicago.  IL 

Howorka,  David  J. 

Finance  Arlington  Heights.  IL 

Huber,  Jennifer  S. 

Marketing  Marseilles.  IL 

Hudson,  Mark  D. 

lournalism  Chicago.  IL 

Hughes.  Michael  M. 

Forestry  Fairfield.  CT 


Hunsley,  Mark  A. 

Agnbusines),  Ecortomics  Decatur.  IL 

Hunt.  Becky  L. 

Accounting  Carbondale.  IL 

Hunt,  Steve  W. 

Psychology  Coif.  IL 

Hurley.  Douglas  M. 

Marketing  Nonhbrook.  IL 

Huth.  Gary  L. 

Electrical  Engineering  Shirley.  IL 

Hutton.  Donald  R. 

Marketing  Peona.  IL 

lacomini,  Michael  R. 

Agricultural  Education  Wood  Dale.  IL 

Ibendahl.  Doug  E. 


Finance 


Oakdale.  IL 


Ignaszak.  Mari  Beth 

Finance  Forest  Park.  IL 

Ingmanson,  Kris  A. 

Computer  Science  Marseilles.  IL 


Ingwersen,  Ralf 

Radio-Television  Cary,  IL 

Irwin,  Theresa  F. 

Marketing  Pinckneyville.  IL 

Isdonas.  Joseph  W. 

Technical  Careers 

Ismail,  Othman 

Electrical  Engineering 

Iverson,  Steven  M. 

Aviation  Management 


Park  Forest.  IL 


Trengganu.  Malaysia 


Vernon  Hills.  IL 


Jackson,  Allen  T. 
Plant  &  Soil  Science 
Jackson,  Kimberly 

Radio-Television 


New  Boston.  IL 


East  St   Louis.  IL 


Jackson.  Michael  D. 

Psychology  Clenview.  IL 

Jackson.  Vincent  D. 

Political  Science  Decatur,  IL 

Jafar.  Moslim 

/Agribusiness  fconomics  Carbondale,  IL 
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lames,  Odene  M. 

BartonvHle,  iL 
lanarek,  Ron  P. 
Norndge.  IL 
Jarecki,  Stacie  A. 
Deerfield.  IL 
jarrett,  Barbi 
Pinckneyville.  IL 
Jasinevicius,  Sylvia  M. 
Engineering  Chicago.  IL 


Finance 
Marketing 
Clolhing  &  Textiles. 


Jaskowiak,  Jerilyn 

Radio-Television  Medinah.  IL 

jasper,  Brian  D. 

Administation  of  justice  Decatur.  IL 

Jennings,  James ). 

Electronics  Technology  Morris,  IL 

leter,  Linda  L. 

Business  Education  Marion.  IL 

limiol,  Albert  J. 

Administrative  Science  Sabah.  Malaysia 


Jin,  Min  Hwan 

Business  Adminstration  Seoul.  Korea 

Jismi,  Norsalina 

Finance  lohor  Bahru.  Malaysia 

Jobe,  Cindy 

English  Quincy.  IL 

lohnson.  Brett  L. 

Administration  of  Justice  Callin.  IL 

Johnson,  Donna  L. 

Art  Education  Schaumburg.  IL 


lohnson.  Ellen  M. 

-^ccounfmg  Clenwood.  IL 

Johnson,  Larry  P. 

fng  Carbondale,  IL 

lohnson.  Maxine 

Music  Belknap  IL 

Johnson,  Scott  B. 

Philosophy  Downers  Grove.  IL 

Johnson,  Shirley  L. 

Marketing  Chicago.  IL 


Electornic  Data  Proces: 


Johnson,  Tyson  A. 

Adm/nls(  raff  on  of  justice  Pekin.  IL 

Johnston,  Jean  A. 

Clothing  &  Textiles  St  Charles.  IL 

loliff.  lohn  L. 

Bilogical  Sciences  Decatur.  IL 

lolly.  Jr.,  David  F. 

Political  Science  Fairfax.  VA 

Jones,  Charles  A. 

6/o/ogica/  Sciences  Eldorado.  IL 

Jones,  Charles  T. 

Occupational  Education  Smiihville.  TX 

Jones,  Dennis  |. 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Kankakee.  IL 

Jones,  Gregory  S. 

Geography  Peona,  IL 

Jones,  Heidi  M. 

Radio-Television  Wiliamsville,  IL 

Jones,  Laura 

Bio/ogfca/ Sc/ences  Vandalia.  IL 


Sociology 
Industrial  Technology 


Administration  ot  lustic 


Forestry 


Business  Adminstration 


Jones,  Margaret 

Carbondale.  IL 

Jones,  Robert  D. 

Philadelphia.  PA 

Jones,  Vernadez 

Ch;cago.  IL 

Jordan,  John  E. 

Mt.  Vernon.  IL 

Joswiak,  Larry 

Chicago.  IL 


Jungels,  Sherry 
Wood  Dale.  IL 


Justine,  George  B. 
Sabah.  Malaysis 
Kagy.  Kenneth  C. 
Springlield.  IL 
Kaige,  John 
Springfield.  IL 
Kalivianakis,  John  N. 
Political  Science  fast  Moline.  IL 


Political  Science 


Electrical  Engineering 


Radio-Televi 
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Zeig/er,  IL 
Naperville,  IL 


Kaller.  Stephen  M. 

Desif^n  Marengo.  IL 

Kanavos,  C.  Scott 

Rsdio-Television  Cleveland.  TN 

Kapusla.  Brenda  S. 

Socist  Work  Carbondale.  IL 

Karber,  Renee  L. 

Dental  Technology  New  Athens.  IL 

Karibo,  Beth  |. 

Recresnon  Schaumburg.  IL 

Kartheiser,  Li^  L. 

Accounting  Port  Washington.  Wl 

Kaskie,  Carl  A. 

Indwslnal  Technology 

Kauffman,  Linda  E. 

Elen-ientary  Education 

Keeling,  David 

Marketing  Waukegan.  IL 

Keithley,  Melanie  L. 

Accounting  Chesterfield.  MO 


Kelkar,  )ayant  A. 

Mathematics  Carbondale.  IL 

Kelley.  Melanie 

Health  Care  Management  Chicago,  IL 

Kellv.  Michael  P. 

Radiu-Television  East  Carondalet.  IL 

Kemper,  Scott  W. 

Administrative  Science  Champaign.  IL 

Kersling,  Kenton 

Theater  Otterle.  KS 


Keshmrri,  Kavehe 

Plant  i  Soil  Science  Carbondale.  IL 

Kiamsin.  Abdul 

Economics  Carbondale.  IL 

Kienzler.  Kathleen  M. 

food  &  Nutrition  Springfield.  IL 

Killion,  Michele 

Communication  Disorders  Alton.  IL 

Kim.  Haeyoung  An 

Clothing  &  Te\tiles  Carbondale.  IL 


Kim,  Kyung  Hoon 

6u.s(ne.ss  Administraiton  Carbondale.  IL 

Kim.  Yoon  K. 

lournalism  Carbondale.  IL 

Kingsbury,  Lisa  J. 

Physical  Therapy  As^t  Oak  Park.  IL 

Kinsall,  Gregory  S. 

Geology  Marion.  IL 

Kirk,  Deann  S. 

Child  &  Family/Geology  Oblong.  IL 


Kirk,  )illE. 

Accounting  Oblong,  IL 

Kirkpatrick,  Mark  A. 

Aviation  Management 

Kirkwood,  Jack 

Finarice  Geneva.  IL 

Klein,  Phillip  D. 

Health  Care  Management 

Klemm.  David  B. 

Business  &  Adminstralion 


Christopher.  IL 


Carbondale.  IL 


Decatur.  IL 


Klemm,  Robert  N. 

Radiu-Televisoin  Maple  Park.  IL 

Knapp,  Gary  E. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Cordovi 

Knauf,  Judith  A. 

Clothing  &  Textiles  Wonder  Lake 

Knoff.  Caroline  M. 

Plant  &  Soil  Science  Hillside.  IL 

Kock.  Alex  J. 

Aviation  Management  Tremont. 


Koehn,  Diane  L. 

Finance  Rosemont.  IL 

Kolls,  Michael  J. 

Accounnng  Ar//ngton  Heights.  IL 

Komnick.  Kevin  |. 

Administration  of  justice  Normal.  IL 

Koont2,  Brian  D. 

Finance  Decatur.  IL 


Koper,  Adam  R. 
Industrial  Technology 


Macomb,  IL 
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Kopera,  Lance  M. 

Administration  of  justice  Clenview,  IL 

Korte,  Daniel  G. 

Electrical  Engineering  Breese.  IL 

Kotkovich,  John  D. 

Radio-Television  Chicago.  IL 

Koulmas,  Constantine 

Marketing  Athens,  Greece 

Kowalski,  Karen  L. 

Art  Arlington  Heights.  IL 


Technical  Careers 
Marketing 
Mechanical  Engineering 


Kraak,  Michael  A. 
Chicago,  IL 
Kraps,  Kay  L. 
Mt.  Vernon,  IL 
Kroll.  Cary  E. 
Westchester,  IL 
Kronowitz,  Debra  M. 
journalism  Skokie.  IL 

Krupp,  Louisa  F. 

Aviation  Management  Northbrook,  IL 


Kubrak.  Charles  R. 

Aviation  Management  Vmeland,  N) 

Kueier,  Vincent  G. 

Radio-Television  Quincy.  IL 

Kummerer,  Brian  M. 

Aviation  Technology  Chicago.  IL 

Kuras,  Kurt  A. 

Marketing  River  Grove,  IL 

Kuriman,  Eric  T. 

Agriculture  Mascoutah.  IL 


Kurtz,  Daniel  W. 

Radio-Television  State  College.  PA 

Kusnanto,  Andrian 

Engineering  Carbondale.  IL 

Kulchma,  Randall  J. 

Electronics  Technology  Kewanee,  IL 

Kvitle,  Karen  L. 

journalism  Lincoln.  IL 

LaFauce,  Jean  M. 

Accounting  Decatur.  IL 


Lai,  Yen  Fong 

Sembiian.  Malaysia 

Lam,  Kok  Chiaw 

Carbondale.  IL 

Lama,  Brian  D. 

Mundelein.  IL 

Lamar,  Nancy  L, 

Brookfield,  IL 

Lampinen,  |ohn  |. 

Waakegan,  IL 


Accounting 
Marketing 
Food  &  Nutrition 
Forestry 


Lanham,  Joan  M. 

forestry  Alton,  IL 

Lau,  Kah  K. 

Compu'er  Science  Carbondale,  IL 

Lauderback,  Karen  L. 

Health  Education  Arlington  Heights,  IL 

Leavitt,  Keith  W. 

Electrical  Engineering  Gorham.  ME 

Lee,  Boon  Chye 

Electrical  Engineering  Carbondale,  IL 


Marketing 

Marketing 
Administrative  Science 


Lee,  Dennis  K. 

Sohor.  Malaysia 

Lee,  Mark  A. 

Decafur,  IL 

Lee,  Michael  C. 

Carbondale,  IL 

Lee,  Tak  C. 

Computer  Science  Pahang,  Malaysia 

Lehman,  Michael  Thomas 

Agriculture  Naperville.  IL 

Leighton,  Andrew  |. 

Political  Science  Elmhurst.  IL 

Lembcke,  Laura  L. 

Business  fducafion  Carbondale.  IL 

Lemons.  Elizabeth  A. 

Marketing  Pittsfield.  IL 

Lentini,  Victor  S. 

Radio-Television  Carbondale.  IL 

Leonard,  Robert  A. 

Finance  Sandwich,  IL 
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Lesnik.  Gregory 

Electrical  Engineering  Calumet  Citv.  IL 

Lewis.  Jeffrey  D. 

Agricultural  Education  Wheeler,  IL 

Lickenbrock,  Kevin  J. 

Biology  Ma'^coulah.  IL 

Lilley.  Beth  L. 

Railio-Television  Alto  Pass.  IL 

Lim,  Kooi  Choon 

Finance  Kuala  Lumpur.  Malaysia 


Lim.  Tan  Cheng 

Administrative  Science  Sabah.  Malaysia 

Limanowski.  loseph  W. 

Accounting  Chicago.  IL 

Lindeman,  Robert  A. 

Cinema/ Photography  Oak  Brook.  IL 

Lindsey.  Jeannerte 

Admini'ftradon  at  justice  Chicago,  IL 

Lindsey,  Tonya  D. 

Recreation  Evansville.  IN 


Linne,  Mike  F. 

Marketing  Winthrop  Harbor.  IL 

Liss,  David  C. 

journalism  Carlinville.  IL 

Little,  Robin  M. 

Radio-Televisicm  East  Si   Louis.  IL 

Liu.  Bob  J. 

Mathematics  Quincy,  IL 

Livingston.  |ohn  D. 

Forestry  Lombard.  IL 


Lloyd.  Robert  H. 

Telecommunications  Rockville.  MD 

Lloyd.  Vicki  R. 

hiigher  Education  Carbondale.  It 

Loewenstein.  Edward  F, 

Forestry  Chicago.  IL 

Loganathan,  Ramesh 

Journaitsm  Carbondale.  IL 

Long,  Marty  E. 

Administration  at  justice  Carbondale.  IL 


Loo.  Lay  Joo 

Finance  Carbondale.  IL 

Lopesierra,  Jose  F. 

Finance  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  S  A. 

Lopez,  Jacqueline  A. 

Administrative  Science 

Lopez,  Pablo  E. 

Aviation  Management 

Loring,  Tamra  L. 

University  Studies  Fiurst.  IL 


Singapore.  Singapore 


Carbondale.  IL 


Low,  Luan  Hui 

Electrical  Engineering  johor.  Malaysia 

Low,  Soon  T. 

Computer  Science  Carbondale.  IL 

Loo,  Tock  Cheong  Colin 

Administrative  Science  Carbondale.  IL 

Lu,  Toh 

Administrative  Science  Carbondale.  IL 

Luce.  Eric  D. 

Agribusiness  Economics  Windsor.  IL 


Ludi.  Janenne  M. 

Social  Work  Whealon.  IL 

Ludwig,  Karen  L. 

Commun/caf.'on  Disorders  Belleville.  IL 

Luitjohan.  Cynthia  A. 

Administration  ot  justice  Albers.  IL 

Lung.  Mary 

Anthropology  Leaf  River.  IL 

Lux,  III,  Russell ). 

Finance  Carbondale.  IL 


M  Angkangon.  Appolontd 

Linguistics  Carbondale.  IL 

MacDonald.  Kenneth  E. 
Marketing  Deertield.  IL 

MacKay,  Robert  M. 
Te/pronimunicaMons 
MacLaughlin,  Oan  R. 
An  Crys(a/  Lake,  tL 

MacLeod,  Tom  A. 
fngineer;ng  7"echno/ogy 


Manhattan.  IL 


Arlington  Freights.  IL 
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Civil  Engineering 


Business  Administration 


Maczka,  Edward  G. 

Riverdale.  li 

Madonia,  Bill  A. 

Spnngfield,  IL 

Maffia,  lames  T. 

Construction  Management  Ml.  Prospect,  IL 

Majchrowitz,  Michael  C. 

Radio-Television  Crystal  Lake,  II 

Majuni,  Jani 

Political  Science  Sabah,  Malaysia 


Malahy,  Maria  C. 

Speech  Communication  Clen  Ellyn.  IL 

Malek-Zakeri,  Vahid 

Higher  Education  Carbondale,  IL 

Malick,  Carol  M. 

Speech  Communication  Ashley,  IL 

Mallon,  John  C. 

Speech  Communication  Oak  Lawn,  IL 

Mallow,  Shelton  R. 

Cinema/ Photography  Vernon  Hills.  IL 


Radio-Television 


Manley,  Todd  J. 

Carbondale.  IL 
Mantovani,  Beth 

Carbondale.  IL 


Adminisiraiive  Science 

Marblestone,  Sally  A. 
Health  Care  Management  Rochester.  IL 

Marcott,  Tony  L. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Champaign,  IL 

Marhoffer,  Douglas  H. 

Music  Norlhhrook.  IL 


Marino,  Peggy  A. 

Radio-Television  Lincolnwood.  li 

Markley,  Trina  ]. 

Law  Enforcement  Canton,  IL 

Marshall,  Terri  L. 

Oganizational  Comm  Auburn.  IL 

Martin,  Amanda  M. 

Business  &  Administration  Marlion,  Nj 

Martin,  James 

Mechanical  Engineenng  Elgin,  IL 


Martin,  Randall  G. 

Accounting  Arlington  Height),,  li 

Mason,  Shaun  A. 

English  Pitlslield,  IL 

Masquelier,  Jean  M. 

English  Westchester,  li 

Mast,  Michael  L. 
Technical  Careers  Calesburg,  IL 

Mathews,  Michael 
Administrative  Science  Alton,  li 


Mavrokordatos,  Evanthis 

Economics  Murray.  KY 

Maxwell,  David  W. 

Microbiology  Belleville.  IL 

Maxwell,  Mary  N. 

f/ec(.  Data  Processing  Carbondale.  IL 

May.  Arthur  W. 

Safety  Education  East  St.  Louis,  li 

May,  Danny  W. 

Ac/m/n/sfrat/Ve  Science  NashviZ/e,  li 


Mayfield,  Paula  S. 

Accounting  Effingham.  IL 

Mayoros,  Jeffrey  W. 

Engineering  Carbondale.  IL 

Mayoros,  Mark  S. 

Industrial  Technology  Markham.  IL 

McCallisler,  Heather  C. 

Physical  Education  Chicago.  IL 

McCarter,  Frieda  L. 

fnv/ronmen(a/  Design  Cobden,  IL 


McCasky.  Cristin  L. 

Art  Millord,  IL 

McConnell,  John  R. 

Civil  Engineering  Metropolis,  li 

McCoy,  Roben  D. 

Mortuary  Science  Hayfi,  MO 

McCray,  Becky  S. 

Paralegal  New  Bedin.  IL 

McCray,  Brenda  |. 

Accounting  New  Berlin,  li 
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McCumber,  Lloyd  R 

fuliiical  Science 
McDaniel.  Mary  E. 
f  jr/v  Childhood  Education 
McDannel.  Wendell  E. 
tduc3[ion  Canerville.  IL 

McDonald,  Terrence  V. 
Design  Carbondale.  IL 

McDowell.  Gathel  L. 
OLCupationsI  Education 


Carbondale.  IL 

Schaumhurg.  IL 


Creal  Springs.  IL 


McFarland.  Vernon  E. 

Engineenng  Sullivan.  IL 

McGee,  Thomas  R. 
Engineenng  Mt   Pula^iki.  IL 

McGinn,  Maureen 
Marketing  Rock  Falls,  IL 

McGuire.  Randy  D. 
Radio-Television  East  Peona,  IL 

McKay.  Keith  A. 
Marketing  Scheller.  IL 


Mckee,  Rebecca  P. 

Agricultural  Education 
McKinney.  Marian  L. 
Elementary  Education 
McLaren.  Kevin  P. 
Microbiology  Aurora.  IL 

McLaughlin.  Patrick 
Radio-TeleviMon  Villa  Park.  IL 


Chicago.  IL 


McMurtry.  Donald  R. 

Agricultural  Education 


Sparla,  IL 


McVary,  M.  Eileen 

Radio-Television  Spnngitield.  IL 

Md.  Yunos.  Norlizan 

fu^ance  Muar  johor.  Malaysia 

Meade.  John  L. 

Electronics  Management  Ceneseo.  tL 

Mellon,  John  M. 

Radiu-Television  Decatur.  IL 

Mendalski,  David  A. 

Management  Waukegan,  IL 

Mes^.  Manuel  A. 

Engineering  Carbondale.  IL 

Metzler.  Roger  E. 

Plant  i  Soil  Science  Lake  Zurich,  IL 

Michael,  Teresa  A. 

Ktarkeling  Glen  Ellyn.  IL 

Michaels,  Sara  P. 

Plant  &  Soil  Science  Carboridale,  IL 

Mijin.  Henry  Meland 

Design  Sabah.  Malaysia 


Milham,  Lynn  M. 

Home  Economics  Education 


Miller,  Angela 

Microbiology 
Miller.  Kirk 

Administration  of  lustice 
Miller,  Melanie  G. 

Curr  ,  Instruction  &  Media 


Odessa.  MD 


Danville.  IL 


Miller,  Nicholas  G. 

R<)(_y/C)-7"e/eviMon 


Miller-Lux,  Ellen  Y. 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 
Mills.  Wesley  E. 
Radio-Television 
Minder,  Gary  P. 

Animal  Industries 


Freeburg,  IL 
Prospect  Heights,  IL 

Carbondale.  IL 
Minooka.  IL 
Rochester.  IL 


Minear.  Dorothy 

Marketing  Evanston.  IL 

Minor,  Todd 

Electronics  Maiiagement  Oswego,  IL 


Mireles.  Susanna 

Clothing  &  Textiles 

Misker,  Nancy  M. 

f/enienfary  Education  Herrin.  IL 

Mitchell.  Krystal  M. 

Finance  McLeansboro.  IL 

Mitchell,  Phillip 

Administration  of  justice 

Mitchell.  Sheri  |. 

Dental  Technology  Springfield.  IL 


Chicago  Heights.  IL 


Chicago,  IL 
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Mitchell,  Theresa  M. 

lournalism  Belleville.  IL 

Mkhonza,  Sara 

Linguistics  Swaziland,  South  Africa 

Moats,  Jeffrey  A. 

Career  Development  Albion,  IL 

Mobley,  Bruce  G. 

Radio-Television  Freeburg.  IL 

Mochirfatemi,  Susan 

Biological  Sciences  Wheaton,  IL 


Mohd  Ghazaci,  Norliza 

English         Kuala  Lumpur.  Malaysia 

Mohmad  Ibrahim,  Lalifah 

Edcuation  Kedah,  Malaysia 

Molitor,  Christopher  P. 

Business  &  Administration  C/env/ew,  IL 

Mologousis,  Patricia 

Occupational  Education  Bloomingdale.  IL 

Montgomery.  Alan  D. 

Chemistry  Waltonville.  IL 


Montgomery,  Vincent  E. 

Physiology  Lawrenceville.  IL 

Montroy,  Kim  |. 

Agriculture  Genera/  Chester,  IL 

Moody,  Rita  A. 

Computer  Science  Catlin,  IL 

Moore,  David  A. 

Finance  Sheffield,  IL 

Moore,  Lydla  L. 

Cinema/ Photography  St.  Joseph,  IL 


Moore,  Sandra  Anne  A. 


Radio-Television  Lake  Forest.  IL 

Moore,  Veda  L. 

lournalism  Macomb,  IL 

Moradi,  Asghar 

Engineering  DeKalb.  IL 

Morgan,  Lisa  M. 

Agricultural  Education  Salem.  IL 

Morganstern,  Dean  C. 

Marketing  Belleville.  IL 


Morman,  Steven  R. 

Agribusiness  Economics  Sheffield.  IL 

Morris,  Marlon  A. 

Radio-Television  Maywood.  IL 

Morrison,  Margaret 

Radio-re/evls/on  Chicago,  IL 

Morrison,  Pamela  A. 

Marketing  Springfield,  IL 

Mosimann,  Kimberly  A. 

Elementary  Education  Columbia,  IL 


Moss,  leanette  M. 

Administration  of  justice  Harrisburg,  IL 

Mott,  Jordan  C. 

Engineenng         Morton.  IL 

Motion,  Norris  C. 

Carbondale,  IL 

Moy,  Philip  B. 

Zoology  Springfield.  IL 

Moynihan,  James  T. 

Business  &  Administration  South  Holland.  IL 


Mudi,  Ambrose  Ingon 

Music  Carbondale,  IL 

Mueller,  Theresa  M. 

Architectural  Technology  Freeburg,  IL 

Muench,  Cheryl  L. 

£/emen(ary  Education  Chicago.  IL 

Murk,  Debora  C. 

Accounting  iibertyville,  IL 

Murk,  Michael  L. 

Radio-Television  Libertyville.  IL 


Murphy,  Gerald  J. 

Marketing  Elk  Grove  Village.  IL 

Murrens,  Leigh  Anne 

Food  &  Nutrition  Rock  Island.  IL 

Musielak,  Jeffrey  D. 

Administrative  Sciences  Mchienry.  IL 

Mustaffa,  Mohd  Nadzri 

Finance  Selangor,  Malaysia 

Mutz,  Robert  F. 

Accounting  East  Alton.  IL 
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Glen  Carbon,  IL 


Carmi.  It 


Carbond^le,  li 


Myer,  Mary  L. 
Technical  Careers 
Myrna,  Carol 

food  i  Nutnlion 
Nance,  Beverly  J. 
Animal  Production 
Narayanaswamy,  Ravi 
Engineering  Bangalore.  India 

Narvaez  Diaz,  Franklin 
Marketing  Carbondale.  IL 


Nasir.  Nora 

Linguistics  Penang.  Malaysia 

Navratil,  Cheryl  A. 
lournalism  Orland  Park.  IL 

Neblett,  Alice  M. 

Busiriess  Administration 


Carbondale.  IL 


Neesley,  Christine  A. 

Art  Plainfield.  IL 

Neo,  Chedw 

lournalism  Carbondale.  IL 


Netterville.  Denize 

Speech  Communications  Chicago.  IL 

Nevile.  Patricia 

Speech  Commun/caf/ons  Des  Plaines.  IL 

Ng,  Thomas  Ah  Lye 

lournalism  Malacca,  Malaysia 

Ngu,  Lee  S. 

Administrative  Science  Sarawak,  Malaysia 

Niemielz,  Susan  R. 

Marketing  O'Fallon,  IL 


Nikkamp,  Julia  A. 

Theater  Carmi,  li 


Memphis.  TN 
Clenview.  IL 


Noel,  Darlene  R. 

Elementary  Education 

Nolan.  Timothy  P. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Nolen,  Patricia  L. 

Rad(o-re/ev(s/on  Carbondale.  li 

Noonan,  Brian  L. 

Radio-Television  Glenwood.  IL 


Noordin,  Norman  R.A. 

Finance  Carbondale.  IL 

Nordby,  David  A. 

Aviation  Management  Elmhurst.  li 

Noreuil,  Todd  O. 

Physiology  Springfield.  IL 

Norman,  Karen  R. 

Psvchologv  Marion,  li 

Novak,  Gary  R. 

Zoology  Carbondale.  li 


Novara,  Amy  A. 

Secretarial  Murphysboro.  IL 

Novotny,  James  J. 

Business  &  Admmi'^fration 


Bolingbrook,  IL 


HoUman  Estates,  li 
Nowicki,  Karen  A. 
Clothing  &  Textiles 
Ntow,  Eunice  Atawa 
Education  Carbondale,  li 

Nwugo,  Louis  Agugoesi 
Occupational  Education  Imo  State,  Nigeria 


Nyman.  Keith  A. 

Plant  &  5(1//  Science  Calesburg,  IL 

O'Laughlin,  Margaret  J. 

Forestry  Edwardsville.  IL 

O'Shea.  James  M. 

Anfhropo/ogy  Worth.  IL 

Oberman,  Dawn  C. 

Accounting  Palos  Heights,  li 

Ogrin.  Claudia 

Child  &  Family  Waukegan.  IL 


Ojo,  Isaac  Adeniyi 

Occupational  Education 

Okuda.  Ryuichi 

Linguistics  Saitama.  japan 

Olson.  John  P. 

University  Studies 

Oneii,  Daniel  D. 

Radio-Television  Peoria,  li 

Opoku,  Samuel 

Comm   Disorders  &  Sciences 


llesa.  Nigeria 


Carbondale.  IL 


Carbondale.  IL 
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Ortega.  Clemente  M. 

Aviation  Management  Carbondate.  IL 

Osilaja,  Oluwole  O. 

Law  Enforcement  Carbondate,  IL 

Osobase,  Evarisia  A. 

Interior  Design  i^gos,  Nigeria 

Othman,  Faridah 

Engineering  Perak,  Malaysia 

Othman,  Nor  Lizawati 

Finance  Penang.  Malaysia 


Otruk,  Mark 

Marketing  Belleville.  IL 

Owens,  Clarence  A. 


finance 

Radio-Television 
University  Studies 

Marketing 


Clen  Ellyn.  IL 

Owens,  Valerie 

Centralis,  IL 

Page,  Lorrlee  M. 

Carbondale,  IL 

Palmer,  John  C. 

Chicago.  IL 


Panahj,  Minoo 

Marketing  Skokie,  IL 

Pang  Grace,  Cea  Huong 

Business  Administration  Carbondale.  IL 

Papenberg,  Steve  H. 

Accounting  Red  Bud.  IL 

Paramski.  Gary  M. 

Aviation  Management  Waukegan.  IL 

Parks,  Brenda  ). 

Radio-Television  Chicago.  IL 


Parsons,  lavan 

Communications  Ozark.  IL 

Patrick,  Bruce 

Plant  &  Soil  Science  Pans.  IL 

Patton,  Beth 

Elementary  Education  Carbondale,  IL 

Patton,  lody  L. 

Political  Science  Sullivan.  IL 

Paulson,  John  R. 

Radio-Television  Clenview.  IL 


Paulson,  Leslie 

Engineering  Cobden.  IL 

Perkins,  Carrie  A. 

Agriculture  Cherry  Valley.  IL 

Perry,  Kim  A. 


Administrative  Sciences 


Radio-Television 


Accounting 


Mounds,  IL 

Perry,  Roger  A. 

Deca fur,  IL 

Peter,  Debra 

Millstadt.  IL 


Petermeyer,  Greg  |- 

Agribusiness  Economics  Carlyle.  IL 

Peters,  Christopher  C. 

Civil  Engineering  Addiwn.  IL 

Peters,  Jennifer  I. 


Dental  Hygiene 
Paralegal  Studies 


Farmington.  MO 
Peters.  Rebecca 
Carhoiidale.  IL 
Peterson,  Arno  B. 
Electronics  Technology  Rio,  IL 


Peterson,  Corey  A. 

Clothing  &  Textiles  Murphysboro.  IL 

Peterson,  Matthew  W. 

Marketing  Lombard,  IL 

Petrow,  Steve  G. 

Finance  Pekin,  IL 

Pfeiffer.  Elizabeth 

Psychology  hlighland.  IL 

Philbin,  Catherine  A. 

Speech  Communications  Chicago.  IL 

Phillips.  Douglas  G. 

Finance  Elk  Crave  Village.  IL 

Pickard.  Karen  R. 

Accounting  Thompsonville.  IL 

Pickens,  Rosalyn  L. 

Psychology  Chicago.  IL 

Picton.  Dawn  M. 

Advanced  Technical  Studies  W  Chicago.  IL 

Piech,  Scon 

Electronics  Management  Calumet  City.  IL 
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Prercy,  Anthony  K. 

Radio-Televi'sion  Lake  Forest,  li 

Pierman,  Charles ). 

Engineering  Technology  Peona,  IL 

Pilgrim,  Joyce  M. 

Secretarial  Des  Plaines.  IL 

Pipia,  Suzanne  E. 

Radio-Televiiion  Chicago.  IL 

Pirc,  Cheryl  L. 

Food  &  Nutrition  loliet.  IL 


Pirtle,  Majorie  I. 

Cut  Instruction  &  Media 

Pittman.  Louis  B. 

Finance  East  Moline.  IL 

Pitts.  Rebecca  A. 

Food  &  Nutrition  Mcie 

Pleiter.  Jeffery 

Civil  Engineering 

Plotsky.  Joel  R. 

Finance  Skokie.  li 


Alto  Pass.  IL 


Palos  Heights.  IL 


Pointer.  Jay 

Agriculture  Springfield.  IL 

Polczynski.  Wayne  D. 

Animal  Industries  Belleville,  IL 

Pommier.  Richard 

Curr..  Instruction  &  Media  Anna.  IL 

Pool.  Cathy  |. 

Finance  Argenta.  IL 

Popp.  Amber 

Health  Care  Management  Carbondale,  li 

Porter.  Robert  G. 

Computer  Science  Carbondale.  IL 

Pottorff,  Gregory  K. 

Geology  Aledo.  IL 

Powell.  Kevin  L. 

Forestry  Clen  Ellyn.  IL 

Preston.  Richard  J. 

Radio-Television  Wonder  Lake.  IL 

Price  Angela  C. 

Early  Childhood  Education  Carbondale,  li 


Prilchen,  Ronald  D. 

Zoology  Carterville.  IL 

Proano.  Bernardo 

Finance  Quito.  Ecuador 

Pruss.  Karla  A. 

hiealth  Care  Management  Plaintield.  IL 

Psenka,  Robert  L- 

Engineering  Mount  Prospect,  li 

Pugh,  Regina  M. 

Theater  Monroe.  IN 


Purnell.  William  J. 

Radio-Television  Carbondale,  li 

Pyatt.  Dale  E. 

Pincknevville.  li 

Quick.  Beth  E. 

Speech  Communication  Marissa. 

Rachlis.  Daniel 

Business  Oak  Park,  li 

Rajakassim.  Mariam 

Finance  Carbondale.  li 


Raspopovich.  Randall  (. 

Radio-Televi\ion  Chicago.  IL 

Ratcliffe,  Pamela  A. 

Accounting  Carbondale.  li 

Ratcliffe,  Sharon  L. 

Physical  Education 

Ratnam.  Manohari  S. 

Computer  Science 

Redrck.  Kevin  I, 

Industrial  Technology 


Carbondale.  IL 


Olmsted  Falls.  OH 


Harvey,  li 


Redoble,  Caesar  A. 

Economics  Buffalo  Grove,  li 

Reed.  Charsetta  L. 

Business  Administration  Chicago,  IL 

Reeder.  Onie  L. 

Radio-Television  Carbondale.  IL 

Reedy.  Jerome  A. 

Radio-Television  Geneseo.  li 

Reeves,  Scott  A. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Hillsboro,  IL 
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Reich,  Michael  A. 

Electnc3l  Engineering  Carbondale,  IL 

Reilly,  Jane  E. 

Art  Education  Freeburg,  IL 

Reilly,  Timothy  M. 

History  Freeburg,  IL 

Reinke,  Dawn 

Design  McHenry.  IL 

Reynolds,  Colleen  M. 

Radio-Television  Oak  Lawn,  IL 


Reynolds,  Keith  R. 

Food  &  Nutrition  New  York,  NY 

Rheaume,  Lorna  M. 

Elementary  Education  New  Burnside,  IL 

Rhyne,  Robert  A. 

£/ecf.  Data  Processing  Chicago,  IL 

Riboizi,  Sandi  L 

Ceology  Oglesby,  IL 

Rice,  Burdett  J. 

hiealth  Care  Management  East  St   Louis,  IL 


Richardson,  Robert  L.K. 

Foundations  of  Education  Carbondale,  IL 

Richardson,  Silvana  M. 

Health  Education  Chicago  Heights,  IL 

Richardson,  Terrence  L. 

Food  &  Nutrition  Chicago,  IL 

Richey,  Timothy  ]. 

Administrative  Science  River  Crave.  IL 

Richmond,  Joseph  M. 

Psychology  Orland  Park.  IL 


Special  Education 
Engineering 
Agribusiness  Economics 


Richter,  Nicole  M. 


Agr/busjness  fcon. 


Westville,  IL 
Rick,  Mitchell  A. 
Carbondale,  IL 
Ridgely,  )an  D. 
Parkersburg,  IL 
Riedle,  lulianne 
Oak  Lawn,  IL 
Rincon,  Freddy 
Barquisimeto.  Venezuela.  S.A. 


Marketing 


Rinn,  Raymond  S. 

Radio-Television  Batavia,  IL 

Ritcheson,  Clair  L. 

Music  Murphysboro.  IL 

Richie,  William  V. 

Radio-Television  Clen  Ellyn.  IL 

Rizzardini,  loan  A. 

Marketing  Downers  Grove,  IL 

Rizzo,  Dawn  M. 

Speech  Communication  North.  IL 


Ro,  James 

Architecture  Chicago,  IL 

Roach,  Sean  M. 

Radio-Television  Decatur.  IL 

Robbins,  Daniel  T. 

Radio-Television  Winfield,  IL 


Aviation  Management 


Rock,  Norbert  A. 
Lincolnwood,  IL 
Rod,  Margot  L. 

M(Cfo6(o/ogy  Libertyville.  IL 


Rodriguez,  Ruben 

Electrical  Engineering  Aurora,  IL 

Rogers,  Michael  C. 

Sociology  Country  Club  Hills,  IL 

Rohrs,  Sarah 

journalism  San  Francisco,  CA 

Roman.  Paul  B. 

Aviation  Management  Plainfield,  IL 

Roohani,  Benham 

Plant  &  Soil  Science  Nonhbrook,  IL 


Rosa,  Tammy  L. 

Theater  Bartonville,  IL 

Rose,  August  J. 

Engineering  Chicago.  IL 

Rose,  Susan  M. 

Arch/recfura/  Technology  Huffman  Estates.  It 

Rosengarden,  Steven  H. 

foresfry  Deeriield.  IL 

Rosenthal,  Thomas  L. 

Animal  Industries  Carbondale.  IL 
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Ross.  Barbara  E. 

/(lurnd/fsm  Deca(ur.  IL 

Rothe.  Calhryn 

Accounting  Murphyiboro.  IL 

Rothermel,  Charles  R. 

Avijlion  Technology  Broadland.  IL 

Rothermel,  Kris  A. 

loum^h^m  Homer.  IL 

Roussin,  Albert  G. 

Geology  Brooktield,  IL 


Rowland,  Christopher  A, 

Marketing  W.  Chicago,  IL 

Rowland,  Jeremy  E. 

foresfry  W  Chicago,  IL 

Ruben.  Jefirey  O. 

Agn6uiinei>  Economics  Eldorado,  IL 

Rubino,  Frank  P. 

Aviation  Technology  Hoffman  Estates.  IL 

Ruff.  Laura  A. 

Home  Economics  Chicago,  IL 


Rushing,  Evan  M. 

Economics  Chevy  Chase.  MD 

Russell.  Jamie  A. 

Radio-Televi^ion  Roselle.  IL 

Ruiz.  Mary  K. 

Recreation  Oak  Park,  li 

Ruwe,  Mark  E. 

Accounting  Carol  Stream,  IL 

Ryan,  Kathleen  M 

Administration  ot  lustice  Chicago.  IL 


Sabo,  Mischele  M. 

Elementary  Education  Mascoutah.  IL 

Sagendorph,  Kurt 

Marketing  Lihertyville.  IL 

Sagi.  Amaludin  B. 

AdminisiraiivG  Science  Sahah.  Malaysia 

Salam,  Khursheed  A. 

/Accounting  West  Yorkshire,  England 

Salim,  Azmi 

Marketing  Carbondale.  IL 


Salti,  Raed  R. 

Marketing  West  Bank,  Jordan 

Sanders.  Diane  L. 

Social  Work  West  Frankfort.  IL 

Sanders.  Shari 

Agricultural  Education  Mt    Vernon.  IL 

Sanford.  Stacey 

Microbiology  Chicago.  IL 

Sanlarelli,  Kim 

Business  fconomics  Riverton.  IL 


Sargeant,  George  W. 

Finance  Schiller  Park.  IL 

Sarikhani,  Fereshleh 

f/ec(  Dafa  Processing  Chicago,  IL 

Sasek,  Timothy  J. 

Accounting  Alsip.  IL 

Saunders,  Brett  L. 

Zoology  Schaumburg.  IL 

Saunders,  |o  E. 

Speech  Communication  Schaumburg.  IL 


Savre.  Scott  L 

Design  Peoria,  IL 

Schaefer,  David  ). 

Radio- Te/evis/on  Charleston.  IL 

Schaubert,  Laura  C. 

Marketing  Mt    Vernon.  IL 

Scheidt,  Laura  K. 

Recreafion  Edmond.  OK 

Schietelbein,  David  D. 

Communications  Kildeer.  IL 


Schmid,  Lynda  K. 

M<)fhemaf/c_s  Midlothian.  VA 

Schmid,  Mary  E. 

Plant  &  Soil  Science  Waukegan.  IL 

Schmidt,  Jr..  Robert  D. 

Industrial  Technology  Belleville,  li 

Schmin,  Albert  M. 

fngtneering  Spring  Grove,  IL 

Schmitt,  Jeffery  C. 

Electrical  Engineenng  Edwards,  IL 
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Schmitt,  John  M. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Lombard,  li 

Schmitz,  Laura  K. 

Elementary  Education  Pana,  IL 

Schnarre,  Virginia  A. 

History  Oreana.  IL 

-Schnittker,  John  M. 

Arlington  Heights.  IL 

Schorr,  Andrew  A. 

Radio-Television  Sparta,  !L 


Aviation  Management 


Radio-Television 
Marketing 

Education 


Schramer,  Kevin  F. 

West  Chicago.  IL 

Schulmeister,  |anis 

Crystal  Lake.  IL 

Schultz,  Roberta  R. 

Carhondale,  IL 

Schwartz,  Daniel  J. 

Engineering  Centralia,  IL 

Schwartz,  Mark  W. 

Engineering  Addison.  IL 


Schwartztrauber,  Pamela  A. 

Belleville.  IL 

Scott,  Quincy  O. 

Ceorgefown,  IL 

Sears,  Thomas  F. 

Atkinson,  IL 

Sedman,  David  M. 

Radio-Television/Telecom.  Macomb.  IL 

Se(ranek,  Tammy 

Speech  Communication  Glen  Ellyn.  IL 


Health  Care  Management 

Physiology 

Agricultural  Education 


Speech  Communication 
Speech  Communication 
Radio-Television 
Elementary  Education 
Zoology 


Seiberlich,  Andrew  |. 


C/en  Ellyn.  IL 

Serrot,  Steven  E. 

Rushville.  li 

Sexton,  Duke  W. 

Kuttawa.  KY 

Shaffer,  Nancy  P. 

Waterloo.  IL 

Sharif,  Setareh 

Carbondale.  li 


Shaw,  Michael  W. 

Business  Administration  Sullivan,  IL 

Shaw,  Scott  A. 

Danville.  IL 

Shaw,  Sharon  K. 

Carbondale.  IL 

Sheets,  Susan  R. 

Carbondale.  IL 


journalism 


Instructional  Development 


Radio-Televtsion 

Sheikh  Ismail,  Sheikh  laafar  M. 
Electrical  Engineering  Melaka,  Malaysia 


Shellon,  Jan  E. 

Recreation  Mayfield.  KY 

Sherwin,  Thomas ). 

Cinema/Photography  Rock  Island.  IL 

Shillinglaw,  David  M. 

Architectural  Technology  Carbondale.  IL 

Shin,  Hyun  O. 

f/ec(.  Data  Processing  Carbondale.  IL 

Sholes,  Krislina  M. 

Speech  Communication— PR  Springfield,  IL 


Shor,  Andrew 

Physical  Education  Wilmette.  IL 

Shrier,  Paul  R. 

Radio-Television  Eureka.  IL 

Shumaker,  Karen  M. 

Dental  Technology  Barlow,  KY 

Siegel,  Karen  A. 

Administration  of  lustice  Oak  Eorest.  IL 

Sikkema,  Scott  D. 

University  Studies  Eulton.  IL 


Simmons,  Clara  M. 

Consumer  Economics  Chicago,  IL 

Simon,  Dan 

Finance  Chicago  Heights,  IL 

Sims,  Sharon 


Secretaria/ 


Agricultural  Mechanics 


Park  Ridge,  IL 

Sindazi,  Mantel 

Carbondale,  IL 

Sindin,  Ahan 

Carbondale.  li 
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Singer,  Thomas  M. 

Industrial  Technology  Schaumhurg.  li 

Skryd.  Jacqueline  A. 

Physical  Education  Clen  Ellyn.  li 

Skubiszewski,  Carol 

Forestry  Chicago,  li 

Sliment.  Daniel  W. 

Industrial  Technology  Mill^tadt.  IL 

Smith,  Becky 

journalism  Maywood.  IL 


Smith.  Brenda  E. 
tlenwntary  Education 
Smith,  Cheri  L. 
Spec/a/  Education 
Smith.  Christine  T. 
Biological  Sciences 
Smith.  Eric  M. 
Electrical  Engineering 
Smith,  James  A. 
Plant  &  Soil  Science 


Carbondale.  IL 


Carol  Stream.  IL 


lackion.  TN 


West  Erankfort.  IL 


Round  Lake  Beach.  IL 
Christopher.  IL 

Waukegan.  IL 


Smith,  Joanne  M, 

Interior  Design 

Smith,  Michael  E. 

Music  Education 

Smith.  Philip  D. 

Construction  Management 

Smith,  Scott  B. 

Engineering  Manteno.  li 

Smrkovski,  Vesna 

Radio-Television  Decatur,  IL 


Snowden.  Heather  L. 

Speech  Communicaiion  West  Chicago,  li 

Solarz,  Judy 

Biological  Sciences  hlillside.  li 

Sommer,  Martin  J. 

Industrial  Technolcjgy  Carbondale.  li 

Sopczak,  Laura  A. 

Political  Science  West  Chicago,  li 

Soto,  Simon 

Admin.  Sciences  Borqummeto-Lara,  Venezuela.  S  A. 


Carbondale.  li 


Spahn,  Jennifer  K. 
Speech  Commun/cafion 
Sronce,  Nancy  J. 

English  Herrin.  li 

Stagner.  Michael  A. 

Marketing  Vernon  Hilly  IL 

Stahl,  Steven  J. 

Radio-Television  Woodridge,  IL 

Slandaert,  Cena  T. 

Geology  Rack  Island,  li 


Stanley,  Robert  V. 

food&  Nutrition  Carbc}ndale.  IL 

Stanton.  Staci  L. 

Elementary  Education  Pinckneyville.  li 

Stauffer.  Rodney  L. 

Aviation  Flight  Carbondale.  li 

Stavins,  Gerald  I. 

Aviation  Management  Chicago,  li 

Stearns.  Lisa 

Finance  Marion,  li 


Johnston  City,  li 


Oak  Park,  li 


Steh.  Beth  A. 

Biological  Sciences 

Stein.  Larry  M. 

iaw  Enforcement 

Steirer,  Sherrie 

Clothing  &  Textiles 

Stephens,  Julie  A. 

Finance  McLean\boro.  IL 

Stewart,  Patricia  A. 

Spec/a/  Education  Admin  Chicago.  IL 


Stickney,  Gregg  C. 

Consfrucfion  Technology  ^ 

Stiegman,  Boyd  P. 

£conom;cs  Nashville.  IL 

Stiers,  Larry  M. 

/Archifecfure  Niles.  IL 

Storm,  Amy 

Health  Care  Management  I 

Stott.  Harold  B. 

Journalism  Carbondale.  IL 
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Slout,  Andrew  D. 

Business  &  Administration  Arlington  Heights,  li 

Strieker,  Barbara  A. 

Engmeenng  Trenton.  IL 

Strimple,  Stana  L. 

forestry  Cary,  IL 

Struwing,  James  T. 

Radio-Television  Hoffman  Estates.  IL 

Stuart,  Teresa  L. 

Architecture  Winlield.  IL 


Sludzinski,  Joseph  W. 

History  Dolton.  IL 

Stuel  Galid,  Rita 

Sociology  Sabah.  Malaysia 

Stute,  Susan  J. 

Physical  Therapy  Asst.  Anna.  IL 

Styler,  David  M. 

Cinema/ Photography  Evanston,  IL 

Suchomski,  Sandra  J. 

Physiology  Knoxville,  TN 


Sufiian  Sahuri,  Sakina 

English  Pahang.  Malaysia 

Sullivan.  Amy  B. 

Computer  Science  Effingham.  IL 

Summers,  Pamela  A. 

Accounting  Pntsfield.  IL 

Sundlie,  Laurie  A. 

Clothing  &  Textiles  Carbondale.  IL 

Swan  berg,  Jeffrey  A. 

Radio-Televtsion  Bensenville.  IL 


Swanson.  Kimberly  A. 

Recreation  Ceneseo,  IL 

Swisher,  Jennifer  A. 

An  Education  Murphysboro.  IL 

Sykora,  Lynda  S. 

Radio-Television  Belvidere.  IL 

Szczeblewski,  Beth  A. 

Accounting  Mulkeytown.  IL 

Szwarek.  Suzanne 

Speech  Communication  Glen  Ellyn.  IL 


Szymaniak,  Kathleen  J. 
f/ec(   Data  Processing  Champaign.  IL 

Taiwo,  Ademola 

Plant  &  Soil  Science  Carbondale.  IL 

Tangel,  Colette  T. 

Physiology  Delavan.  IL 

Tarr.  Jefffrey  J. 

Radio-Television  Springfield.  IL 

Tate.  Scott  B. 

£ngfneenng  Mt.  Pulaski.  IL 


Tawzer,  Guy  S. 

Biological  Sciences  Wheaton,  IL 

Taylor,  Derrick 

Automotive  Technology  Chicago.  IL 

Taylor,  Douglas  E. 

Marketing  Orland  Park.  IL 

Taylor.  Jeffrey  A. 

Marketing  Benton.  IL 

Taylor,  Judith  A. 

Interior  Design  Jacksonville.  IL 


Taylor.  Mary  Jo 

Accounfing  Manon,  IL 

Taylor,  Sara  L. 

History  Vienna.  IL 

Taylor,  William  R. 

Plant  &  Soil  Science  West  Frankfon,  IL 

Tendick,  Steven  L. 

Accounting  Ml   Pulaski.  IL 

Teo.  Geok  Her  Jenny 

Finance  Singapore.  Singapore 


Theise.  Susan  M. 

Radio-Television  Chicago.  IL 

Thierry,  Cindy 

journalism  Vandalia.  IL 

Thies.  Susan  E. 

Administration  of  justice  Downers  Grove.  IL 

Thomas,  Lanii  A. 
Radio-Television  Chicago.  IL 

Thomas,  Michelle 
Social  Work  Carbor^dale.  IL 
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Thomas,  Neil  M. 

Elect   Dal3  Processing  Peoria.  IL 

Thompson,  Kimberley  W. 

Interior  Design  Pdxfon,  IL 

Thompson,  Michael  D. 

Geology  Lske  Zurich.  IL 

Thompson.  Thomas  G. 

Finance  Arlington  Heights.  IL 

Thomson,  Dawn 

Plant  &  Soil  Science  Charleston.  IL 


Schaumburg.  IL 


Thorsen,  Michael  W. 

Cinema.  Photography 

Tiarks,  Christine  M. 

lournalism  Boaverville.  IL 

Tidwell.  Christopher  B. 

Finance  Elgin.  IL 

Tita.  Robert  J. 

lournalism  Berwyn.  !L 

Tilone.  Maureen 

lournalism  Springlield.  IL 


Tober.  Pamela  A. 

journalism  f/mhursf,  IL 

Tong,  Geok  Bien 

Computer  Science  Singapore.  Singapore 

Toohey.  Emily  N. 

Marketing  Ml.  Pu/dsikr.  li 

Torson,  Terry  T. 

Radio-Television  Sublette,  KS 

Toussaint.  Robert 

Marketing  Chicago.  IL 


Towne,  Marna  R. 

Radio-Tolevision 

Townsley.  Johnny  L. 

Mechaiiical  Engineering 

Trianlos,  Thomas  A. 

Aviation  Management 

Tripleft,  lames  E. 

Mechanical  Engitieenng 

Tripp,  Winda  I. 

Animal  Industries  Cobden,  IL 


Princeton.  IL 

Carterville.  IL 
Roselle.  IL 
Mahomet,  li 


Trostle.  Dwighl  A, 
Civil  Engineering 
Troxel.  Edward  C. 
Computer  Science 
Tucker,  Danny  J. 
Elect   Engineering  Tech 
Tuetken,  Cristy  |. 
Accouriling  Noromt 

Tullio.  Debby  A. 
Speech  Ccjmmumcation 


Decatur,  li 
Creal  Springs,  IL 
Fairtield.  IL 
.  li 

Clen  Ellyn,  IL 


Tumuti.  Sammy  T. 

Educational  Psychology  Carbondale,  li 

Tunks.  Rose  M. 

Mathematics  Peoria.  IL 

Turner.  Kenneth  L. 

Administalion  ot  luslice  Decatur.  IL 

Tyler.  David  F. 

Marketing  Pirtckneyville.  IL 

Tyler,  Jane  E. 

Radio-Television  Carbondale.  IL 


Ugolini.  Kimberly  A. 

Marketing  Hinsdale.  IL 

Ugwu.  Patricia  I. 

Rdd/o-7e/eviyon  Carbondale.  IL 


Ulrich,  Craig 

Architecture 


Belleville,  li 


Linger,  Jean  M. 

Community  Health  Riverside.  IL 

Upchurch,  Stephanie  B. 

Administration  ot  justice  Centralia.  IL 


Urbancic.  Kathleen  M. 

Accounting  Orland  Park.  IL 

Valero  De  Arrieta,  Lisbelh  R. 

Interior  Design  Zulia.  Venezuela.  5  A. 

Vanmeter,  William  C. 

Business  Adminislation 

Vansickle,  Theodore  C. 

Plant  &  Soil  Science  Winnebago.  IL 

Vaughn,  James  R. 

Religious  Studies  Carbondale,  IL 
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Veldsco,  Douglas 

Radio-Television  Zulia,  Venezuela.  S.A. 

Vermost,  Tracy  A. 

Ar(  Milan,  IL 

Verstraete,  Anita  |. 

Art  Omano.  Canada 

Vogel,  Patti  |. 

Interior  Design  Carlock.  It 

Volz,  leffery  A. 

Electronics  Technology  Lombard.  IL 

Vonderheide,  Joyce  A. 

journalism  Etfigham.  IL 

Wahaib.  Lori  D. 

Elementary  Education  Carhondale,  IL 

Wdldman,  John 

Political  Science  Brimfield.  IL 

Walker.  Charles  D. 
Personnel  Administration  Marlton.  Nl 

Walker.  Kerry  L. 
Radio-Television-News  Phoenix.  IL 


Walker,  Rulh  E. 

Physics  Cobden.  IL 

Wall,  David  J. 

Finance  Salem,  IL 

Wallace.  Deborah  L. 

Dental  Hygiene  St.  Charles.  IL 

Wallace,  Ivy  L. 

Finance  Ml.  Vernon.  IL 

Wallem,  Debora  L. 

Accounting  St  Charles,  IL 


Aviation  Management 


Radio-Television 


Walls,  Curtis  L. 

5f   Louis.  MO 

Walsh,  Greg 

Loves  Park.  IL 


Wanmahmood,  Wanshah 

Administrative  Science  Carhondale.  IL 

Wapner,  Karen  B. 

Clothing  &  Textiles  Skokie.  IL 

Ward.  Jeffrey 

Marketing  Chicago.  IL 


Ward.  Peter  D. 

Technical  Careers  Evansion.  IL 

Ward.  Thomas  L. 

Radio-Television  Springfield.  IL 

Warmolh.  Greg  B. 

Radio-Television         Champaign.  IL 

Wasfey.  Sandra 

Business  Administration  Trumbull.  CT 


Law  Enforcement 


Watson.  Greg 

Chicago.  IL 


Weadick  Gregory  R. 

Business  Administration  Schaumburg.  IL 

Wegener.  Gary  J. 

Aviation  Management  Staten  Island.  NY 

Wehrmeyer.  Joseph  A. 

Engineering  Metropolis.  IL 

Weir,  Kathryn  A. 

Physical  Education  Pitist'ield.  IL 

Weiss.  Cynthia  J. 

lournalism  McHenry.  IL 


Weissman,  Howard  K., 

Pyschology  Arlington  Heights.  IL 

Welch,  Belynda  R. 

Paralegal  Studies  Ceiitralia,  IL 

Welch,  Timothy  J. 

Zoology  Lincoln.  IL 

Wells.  Amy  B. 

Journalism  Fvanston.  IL 

Werderitch.  Frank  M. 

Physiology  Schaumburg.  IL 


Werner,  Robert  L. 
fay/or  Ridge.  IL 
Wesley.  Kirk  A. 
Macomb.  IL 
Wesltund,  Judith 
Pahs  Heights.  IL 
Wey,  Jeanelle  I. 
Heyworth,  IL 
Whalen.  Steven  M. 
Electrical  Engineering  Rocklord.  IL 


Technical  Careers 

Agriculture 
Food  &  Nutrition  Science 

Clothing  &  Textiles 
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Wheelis,  Aa^ta 

6u_•■lnes^  KUmagemenl  Harvey.  IL 

White.  Christopher  D. 

Administrative  Sciences  Peoria.  IL 

White.  Tract  L. 

Accounting  Or/ervi/Ze.  IL 

Whitfield,  Lisa  E. 

Retail  Dowagiac,  Ml 

Whittington.  Michael  K. 

Industrial  Technology  Whittington.  IL 


Wiesneth.  Charles  M. 

Construction  Management  Wood  Dale.  IL 

Wika,  Gregory  B. 

Business  Administration  Crystal  Lake.  IL 

Wilhelm,  Debra  A. 

Physical  Education  Oswego.  IL 

Will,  Jennifer  J. 

Finance  Equality,  IL 

Willenborg,  Kevin  P. 

finance  Elfingham.  IL 


Williams.  Leshia  V. 

Administrative  Science 
Williams,  Sonja  E. 
Clothing  &  Textiles 
Williams,  Suzanne  P. 
Home  fconomics  Education 
Williams.  Todd 
Physiology  Chicago.  IL 

Williamson.  Lawrence 
Architecture  Chicago.  IL 


Williamson,  Cheryl  S. 

hnimalism  Belleville.  IL 

Willits,  Laura  M. 
Ari  Wadswonh.  IL 

Willms,  Sarah  E. 

Consumer  Economics 


Chicago.  IL 
Sycamore.  IL 


St  Elmo.  IL 

Wingate,  Brad 

Radio-Television  Hanmhai  MO 

Wise,  laynila  L. 

Music  Education  Carbondale.  IL 


Wisniewski.  Edward  ). 

Construction  Technology 
Wojak.  Mary  K. 
Elementarv  Education 
Wollney.  William  ]. 
Plant  &  Soil  Science 
Wong,  Peng  Y. 
Computer  Science 
Wood,  lene 
lournalism  Mt   Carmei  IL 


Glenview.  IL 
Barnngton.  IL 
Penang.  Malaysia 


Wood.  Rhonda  L. 

Administration  ol  hislice 

Wright,  lames  L. 

Industrial  Technology 

Wright,  leffrey  W. 

Industrial  Technology 

Wright.  Taylor  O. 

Aviation  Flight 

Wulf,  Kay  E. 

Architecture  Ashland,  IL 


Sullivan.  IL 
Whittington.  IL 
Highland.  IL 
Lake  Blute.  IL 


Wulf,  Nancy  A. 
Malhenialics 
Wyatt.  Carl  F. 
/ourna/(sm 
Wychrii,  Lydra  J. 
Journalism 
Yahnke.  loellyn 
Accounting' 
Yale.  Robert  W. 
Radio-Television 


lohet.  IL 
Chicago.  IL 
Palatine.  IL 
Plainfield.  IL 
lohet.  IL 


Yap.  Kho-Sioung 

Engineering  Carbondale.  IL 

Vapp,  Doreen 

Sociology  Sahah.  Malaysia 

Yates,  Kim  A. 

Psychology  Carmi.  IL 

Yoder,  Edward  A. 

Agribusiness  Economics  Arthur.  IL 

Yoon.  Namcheol 

Marketing  Seoul.  Korea 
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Youm,  Kyu  H. 

Journalism  Carhondale,  li 

Young,  Craig  W. 

Marketing  Rochester,  IL 

Young,  Laura  A. 

Clothing  &  Textiles  Savoy.  li 

Zack,  Sally  M. 

Elementary  Education  Concord,  NH 

Zack,  Sherry 

Political  Science  Wauconda.  IL 


Zahariah,  Abu  Samah 

Sembilan.  Malaysia 
Zarinelli,  Antonio  G. 
S(e.  Genevieve,  MO 
Zhao,  Linda 
Carhondale,  IL 
Zimmer,  Julie 
Arlington  Heights,  IL 
Zurliene,  Mark  B. 
Telecommunications  Highland,  IL 


Computer  Science 
Technical  Careers 

Computer  Science 
food  &  Nutrition 
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Editor-in-Pink 


Carole  Byers 


ofThinking  Pink 


After  telling  a  particularly 
bad  joke,  Wils  and  Bill  were 
locked  in  Carole's  pink 
office  for  48  fiours.  They 
were  taken  to  the  Anna 
M.H.C.  where,  aside  from 
Wils'  continuing  blindness, 
both  are  recovering  nicely, 
thank  you. 
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Obelisk  II  Staff  Rec  Room 


Watermelon  Fest  at  Student  Orientation 


SIU  Alumni  Association 


n  your  years  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, you  have  enjoyed  and  benefited 
rom    many    valuable   experiences.   We 
hope  they  will  be  cherished  memories. 

We  hope  also  that  you  will  remain 
close  to  SIU,  if  not  in  distance,  at  least  in 
other  ways  which  will  support  your  alma 
mater.  Please  consider  becoming  an 
active  member  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion wherever  your  plans  take  you. 


THE  STUDENT  CENTER 

making  good  things  happen! 


The  hub  of  student  activity  on  campus 


The  king  reigns  over  the  Madrigal  Dinner 


Dancing  the  night  away  in  the  Student  Center  Ballrooms 


The  Student  Center  at  SlU-C,  a  division  ot  Student  Affairs, 
serves  as  a  multi-faceted  facility  offering  novel  ideas  and  ex- 
periences for  a  diverse  clientele.  The  Center  caters  to  the  needs 
of  the  student  body  through  a  variety  of  services. 

A  variety  of  food  services  operate  throughout  the  building. 
For  an  outdoor  atomosphere,  the  Old  Main  Room  restaurant 
on  the  second  floor  overlooks  beautiful  Thompson  Woods.  Other 
areas  are  the  Big  Muddy,  Lotsa  Pasta,  The  Deli  Egyptian,  The 
Oasis  Snack  Bar,  The  Bakery,  and  the  Main  Cafeteria,  which 
offer  a  complete  menu  of  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner. 

The  University  Bookstore  not  only  is  an  outlet  for  textbooks, 
but  also  carries  a  selection  of  art  supplies,  school  supplies,  SIL'-C 
clothing,  calculators,  study  aids,  gifts  and  cards. 

The  Information  Desk,  located  just  off  the  main  (east)  entrance, 
can  help  with  information  regarding  Center  and  campus  activities 
as  well  as  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  students,  faculty  and 
staff.  Newspapers,  magazines,  candy,  school  supplies  and  other 
sundries  are  sold  at  this  location. 

Special  programs  such  as  films,  travel  trips,  lectures.  New 
Horizon  classes,  concerts,  spotlight  series,  patio  events,  fine 
art  programs.  Homecoming,  Springfest  and  more  are  all  coordinated 
by  the   II  committee  Student  Programming  Council  (SPC). 

For  leisure-time  enjoyment  the  Recreation  area  offers  bowling 
and  billiards,  as  well  as  foosball,  pinball  and  video  games. 

The  Student  Center  Craft  Shop  located  in  the  basement  adjoining 
the  Big  Muddy  Room  houses  an  art  and  craft  work  area  along 
with  a  woodshop  facility.  Consignment  sales,  matting  service, 
cut/drill  and  sand  service,  sewing  service,  registeration  for  craft 
sales  and  more  are  just  a  sample  of  the  creative  talents  that 
are  available  in  the  Student  Center  Craft  Shop. 

Student  Health  Assesment  Center  is  a  health  service  extension 
which  contains  a  health  library,  health  exhibit,  and  cold  self-care 
center.  A  nurse  will  be  available  to  consult  on  any  health-related 
problem  or  question;  to  give  self-care  advice  or  refer  students 
to  other  campus  services. 

Throughout  the  building,  lounges  with  couches,  easy  chairs 
and  lighted  desks  invight  one  to  relax,  study  or  watch  television. 
Also  available  in  the  building  are  a  mini  grocery  store,  check 
cashing,  automatic   banking,  news  wire  boards,  and  a  postal  service. 

The  Student  Center  sponsors  many  entertainment  programs 
throughout  the  year  including  concerts,  dance  shows,  and  plays. 
Some  of  the  annual  events  are  E-Night  (an  unconventional  open 
house),  the  International  Festival,  Parents  Day,  and  the  ever- 
popular   Madrigal  Dinner. 
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Pool  shootout  in  the  Recreation  area 


Serving  it  up  with  style  during  Parent's  Day 


Entertainment  galore  at  E-Night 


The  exhibition  hall  at  the  International  Festival 


Here  to  serve  you  after  you've  gradu- 
ated. Mail  order  anywhere  in  the  U.S. 
Information  available  on  request.  Master- 
card and  Visa  accepted. 


AT  THE  CROSSROADS  ■■ 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
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UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 
STUDENT  CENTER 


618-536-3321 


Your  Chancellor's 
Office  Works  For  You 


They  Saved  You 
Seven  Million 

Dollars 


Donald  W-.  Wilson,  SIU  Board  of  Trustees  Treasurer  and 
System  Financial  Officer,  and  L.  Stuart  Robson,  Assistant  System 
Financial  Officer,  with  the  final  closing  documents  for  the  bond 
refinancing  package  which  will  save  SIU  System  students  about 
$7.4  million  over  the  next  22  years. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  Wilson  and  Robson.  working 
with  bond  and  finance  authorities  in  Chicago,  set  up  the 
refinancing  package,  reviewing  in  voluminous  detail  the  finan- 
cial consequences  of  various  financing  arrangements  in  relation 
to  the  bond  obligations  of  the  University  and  the  fluctuations  of 
the  bond  market.  They  were  assisted  in  various  parts  of  these 
endeavors  by  Board  Legal  Counsel  C.  Richard  Gruny  and 
Assistant  to  the  System  Financial  Officer  Walter  R.  Rehwaldt. 

Both  SlUC  and  SIUE  will  benefit  from  the  meticulous,  exten- 
sive, and  innovative  labor  invested  in  developing  the  refinanc- 
ing package.  FHousing  and  Student  Center  activities  at  both 
campuses  will  receive  their  pro-rated  shares  of  the  savings; 
present  and  future  students  will  be  spared  the  FHousing  and 
Student  Center  costs  which  those  savings  are  applied  to.  Though 
the  figures  vary  somewhat  over  the  years,  savings  generally  will 
be  in  the  range  of  $335,000  each  year. 


University  Housing 


PHOTOB 


Egyptian  Photo 
717  S.  Illinois  Ave. 
Carbondale,  IL 
62901 


1  HOUR  FILM 
PROCESSING 


CREDIT 


SQU 


1217  West  Main  Street 

Post  Office  Box  2888 

Carbondale  IL  62902-2888 

618-457-3595 
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souTH6fin  iLLinois  univeasnu 

AT  CAfiB0nDAL6" 


Yearbookies 

Dolt 
Between... 


the  covers.  And  between  eating,  breathing, 
sleeping,  and  going  to  class — but  not  neces- 
sarily in  that  order. 

I  was  given  a  bumper  sticker  with  the 
Vearbook/es  Do  /(  .  .  .  phrase  on  it  at  a 
yearbook  convention  I  attended  while  in 
high  school.  I've  always  liked  that  bumper 
sticker  because  it's  accurate  in  more  than 
one  way  (and  I'm  not  talking  about  its  double 
meaning).  Yearbook  staffs,  especially  the 
editor,  always  seem  to  be  behind  schedule, 
which  forces  them  to  pull  long  hours  before 
deadlines.  You  see,  a  yearbookie  is  a  tena- 
cious creature  who  doesn't  kick  into  full  gear 
until  10pm,  has  memorized  Burt's  Sandwich 
Shop's  menu  and  phone  number,  and  often 
finds  himself/herself  between  the  proverbial 
rock  and  a  hard  place  trying  to  get  everything 
done.  And  then  calls  it  fun. 


\ 


It  is  fun,  as  it  has  been  this  year,  but  it's 
also  tiring,  frustrating,  and  sometimes  just  a 
pain-in-the-neck.  But  all  the  hard  work  is 
worth  it  in  the  end,  to  different  extents  and 
in  different  ways  for  different  staff  members. 
For  me,  finishing  the  yearbook  was  reaching 
a  goal  I'd  set  for  myself  as  a  senior  in  high 
school.  Now  I'm  torn  between  being  relieved 
that  the  responsibility  is  gone  and  knowing 
that  I'm  going  to  miss  the  people  I've  worked 
with,  especially  those  who  I've  grown  closer 
to  these  last  few  weeks  when  the  going  really 
got  rough  (I'm  going  to  miss  my  pink  office 
too!). 

So,  I'd  like  to  thank  my  staff  for  their  time 
and  effort  in  putting  the  book  together. 
There's  just  no  way  I  could  have  done  it 
without  all  of  you.  I  know  that  sounds  kind 
of  sappy,  but  it's  true!  You  guys  were  the 
creative  force  behind  the  product,  all  I  had 
to  do  was  direct  things.  You  all  deserve  a 
great  big  "to  the  elbow"  toast! 

I  feel  I  owe  more  specific  thank  you's  to 
these  people: 

A.  Steve — thanks  for  everything,  especially 
your  journalistic  efforts  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Nancy  Hunter  Pei — I  appreciated  your  help 
last  fall,  thank  you. 

Dave  Ha-Wiggim  &  Bob  the  Rock-n- 
Roller — thanks  for  sticking  around  when 
everybody  else  went  home.  You  both  were 
fantastic  this  year  (Dave  learned  the  differ- 
ence between  slide  and  negative  film,  and 
Bob  learned  how  to  sound  like  a  martian  by 
talking  through  the  back  of  a  fan). 

Dave  Jolly  (and  roommates) — thanks  for 
your  friendship  and  for  letting  me  stay  at 
your  apt. 

Pam — I'm  glad  you  decided  to  hang  around 
this  spring.  Thanks  for  the  help  and  lets  go 
fire-chasing  again  sometime! 

The  Shriners  of  near  and  tar — thanks  for  all 
the  advice.  "He  was  a  Frenchman!" 

Craig  Johnson  and  crew — you  guys  did  a 
great  job  on  the  cover  and  dividers.  Thanks! 

Mitch  Parkinson  and  Fred  Huff — thank  you 
for  the  information  you  gave  us  in  our  "hour 
of  need." 

Scot!  Mollar — I  really  appreciate  the  con- 
sideration you  gave  us  this  year,  thank  you. 

Scott,  Gail,  Sandy,  and  Jackie  at  P&D — 
thank  you  sooooo  much  for  not  only  your 
speedy  work  but  your  friendship.  I  really 
enjoyed  my  oh-so-many  trips  to  your  shop. 
And  to  the  guys  in  the  back — thanks  for  the 
compliments!  (and  where's  my  certificate?!!) 

Most  of  all,  thank  you,  Vince.  for  all  the 
support  and  advice  you've  given  me.  You  are 
the  reason  I  made  it  through  the  last  12 
months,  and  I'm  sorry  I  frustrated  you  so 
sometimes! 

I'd  like  to  dedicate  this  edition  of  the 
Obelisk  II  to  my  father.  I  hope  this  yearbook 
becomes  especially  valuable  to  you  later  on 
in  your  life,  because  that's  what  yearbooks 
are  for — memories.  ji 

Carole  A.  Byers 
Editor-in-Chief 
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WALSWORTH   PUBU8HINC  COMPANY  , 


ARCEUNK.  MISSOLTRt  • 


The  Obeliik  II,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity at  Carbondale's  student  yearbook,  was 
produced  by  the  1985  staff  and  the  Obelisk 
Publishing  Co.  Staff  offices  are  located  on 
campus  in  Green  Barracks  #0846. 

The  cover  is  a  four-color  photographic 
reproduction  with  a  protective  coating 
applied.  The  hard  case  for  the  cover  was 
made  from  150  point  base  board.  Binding 
is  Smythe  section  sewn  with  nylon  binder's 
thread.  Paper  used  for  the  text  is  70  pound 
glossy  enamel. 

There  are  19  signatures  of  16  pages  each 
and  one  flat  of  eight  pages  for  a  total  of 
312  pages,  excluding  endsheets  and  cover. 
There  are  31  pages  of  four  color  repro- 
ductions from  color  prints.  Color  process- 
ing and  printing  was  done  by  Garrett  Lane 
Photo  of  St.  Louis,  MO  and  School  of 
Technical  Careers  Photo  Technology  on 
campus. 

The  text  was  typeset  by  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  Printing  and  Duplicating 
Service.  Body  copy  was  set  in  10  point 
Chelmsford.  Photo  credits  appear  in  9 
point  Chelmsford  and  story  credits  in  18 
point  Caslon  No.  540.  Headlines  were 
hand-set  in  various  sizes  of  Caslon  No. 
540  and  Serif  Gothic  Bold. 

Walsworth  Publishing  Co.  of  Marceline, 
MO  printed  the  1985  Obelisk  II.  Wals- 
worth was  represented  by  Bob  Butler  in 
the  fall  and  Louie  Seiberlich  in  the  spring. 
The  Obelisk  It's  in-plant  representative  is 
Brenda  Timmons. 

Official  senior  photographer  for  the 
1985  Obelisk  II  was  Delma  Studios  of  New 
York  City.  Delma  was  represented  by  John 
DeGarmo  and  Jerry  Schneider. 

Group  photography  was  taken  by  Mike 
Goodwin  of  Goodwin  Photographic  In- 
dustries of  Alton,  IL  and  by  members  of 
the  Obelisk  II  staff. 

Special  thanks  are  extended  to  Scott 
Coffman  and  his  staff  at  University  Printing 
and  Duplicating  Service,  to  Nancy  Hunter 
Pei,  director  of  the  Office  of  Student 
Development  and  to  our  former  staff 
members  who  answered  our  numerous 
cries  for  help.  The  staff  would  also  like  to 
extend  thanks  to  all  our  families  and 
friends  who  think  we  have  forgotten  them 
through  the  course  of  the  year. 
It's  a  wrap,  Carole. 


Moravian  computer  graphics  of  cover  and 

divider  pages  by: 
Cover:  photo  &  graphic— Craig  Johnson 

Concerts  divider:  photo— Wils  Kluge 

graphic— Evelyn  Korfias 

Sports  divider:  photo— Jeff  Christopherson 
graphic— Craig  Johnson 

)avid  Booton 

Charles  Dale 

s  i 

Seniors  divider:  photo— John  Watson 

graphic— Angela  Chartrand 


Southern  Illinois— campus,  Carbondale,  and  beyond 

News  Rap   

Homecoming  

Parent's  Day   

Halloween 

Mary  Lou's  Grill   

Prison  Education  Program    

The  Waving  Men 

Flying  Salukis    

Basketball  Violations  

Bloody  Williamson  County    

Take  Back  the  Night  March   

Abortion  controversy 

Abortion— a  matter  of  choice   

Birthright— no  lectures,  just  help    

Memorial  Hospital— first  to  change  policy   


lover- Computer  graphic  of  Thunder. 

Saluki  mascot 
Endsheet  photo— sunset  at  Crab  Orchard 

Lake 
ritle  page  photo— Pulliam  Hall  on  campus 
indsheet  and  title  page  photos  by  Pam 

Pierson 
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,  'The  OBELISK  II.  Volume  9,  is  published  by 
'the  Obelisk  Publishing  Company  under  ihe 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  South- 
ern Illinois  University.  All  rights  are  reserved 
and  any  reproduction  without  the  express 
written  consent  of  the  publisher  is  prohib- 
ited. Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to: 
Obelisk  Publishing  Company,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 
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